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By REX 
BEACH 


The Net 


A story so full of dramatic fire that it 
fairly snaps and crackles. Tender love, 
scintillating humor, and the violence 
of unbridled passion’ course neck and 
neck through every turbulent page. 
Yet, when the tumult and the shouting 
die, one remembers only the story of a 
love so strong and pure and tender that 
it warms the very cockles of the heart. 

Illustrated. Post 8vo0, Cloth, $1.30 net 


The Street 
Called Straight 


By the Author of 
‘*THE INNER SHRINE”’ 


This new story by the author of 
“The Inner Shrine” has commanded 
the attention of the entire English- 
speaking world and has drawn from the 
critics of America and England the most 
enthusiastic praise and the unanimous 
verdict that it is the author’s greatest 


‘ book and the one destined to live and 


become a part of our literature. 


Eight illustrations by Orson 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.35 net 


Lowell. 


Greyfriars 
Bobby 


By ELEANOR ATKINSON 


“This long watch of fourteen years 
of the little skye-terrier above his. mas- 
ter’s grave is one of the great love stories 
of all time, and it is hard to see how it 
could be more sympathetically recorded. 
. . . One cannot help wishing that the 
book might go into all homes where 
there are children, and all libraries from 
which children draw books, for it will 
have untold influence in quickening 
imaginative sympathy with suffering 
animals.”—The Atlantic Monthly. 

“Tt has been a long day since so en- 
gaging an animal book as ‘Greyfriars 
Bobby’ has been written. It is a tender 
and a lovely tale. It is written with 
knowledge and charm. Had Mrs. At- 
kinson been born on the rocky slopes 
without Edinburgh and grown up there 
in daily association with the gray town; 
had she the heart of a Scotswoman 
and the tongue of one, she hardly could 
have written this story more convinc- 
ingly.”—Chicago Tribune. 

Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.20 net 


Frontispiece. 


The Man in 
Lonely Land 


By KATE LANGLEY BOSHER 
AUTHOR OF 
“MARY CARY,” “MISS GIBBIE GAULT,” ETC. 

“Excels its predecessors in style.”— 
Boston Transcript. 

“The daintiness, the sweetness, the 
wholesomeness of this little love story 
is what captures and holds.”—Brooklyn 
Eagle. 

“A dainty romance daintily un- 
folded.””—New York World. 

“A quaint and winsome tale of mod- 
ern society, redolent of humor, engaging 
in fancy, and pervaded throughout with 
that joyous Christmas spirit that makes 
the whole world kin.’’ — Philadelphia 
North Ainerican. 

“Marked by the same sweet simplic- 
ity and naturalness that characterize 
‘Mary Cary.’”—San Francisco Bulletin. 

“A pretty, lovable story;. ..lingerslong 
in the mind.’”’—Chicago Record-Herald. 





‘The Combined Maze 


By MAY SINCLAIR 


Author of “ The Divine Fire” 


With broad, clear strokes, Miss Sinclair has drawn 
the characters in this story of love, disillusion, and fate 
in a London suburb. We know them all; love and hate 
and sympathize with them as we do with the people of 
Bennett’s Five Towns. There is the hero, with the 
passion of a Greek athlete for physical development, and 
his girl friend at the gymnasium. The springlike fresh- 
ness of their love is destroyed by a woman of a more 
sensuous type, who makes him ashamed of what he now 
looks upon as the undeveloped sentiment of a boy. Her 
marriage to him brings out the contrast between her 
selfishness and the other woman’s lovable nature; and 
when she elopes with another man, divorce is impossible 
for the want of money. The sum is accumulated penny 
by penny; then Fate interferes again. 


Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.35 net 


The Judgment 


House 


Sir GILBERT PARKER’S 


New 
Novel 


It is a story 
of interna- 
tional interest 
—its sympa- 
thies as wide 
as the world. 
The destinies 
of nations are 
interwoven 
with the lives 
of the two he- 
roes—one a 
millionaire, a 
pioneer of the 
Cecil Rhodes 
type; the 
other a diplo- 
mat, with his 
finger on the 
pulse of the 
world. 

And the 
woman, like 
Cleopatra, influences the careers of empire-builders by 
her beauty and her cleverness. 

All those qualities of devouring interest which charmed 
a million men and women in ‘‘The Right of Way” and 
‘The Weavers”’ are even more fully disclosed in this new 
work of the master’s hand. 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $.135 net 


The Wings of Pride 


By LOUISE KENNEDY MABIE 


This remarkably strong novel by a new writer shows the 
tempering of a fine character through the alternating 
influences of .selfish luxury and self-sacrifice. Brought 
up in the belief that she is the daughter of the rich woman 
who lavishes everything upon her, the heroine accepts the 
best as her due, and brushes aside all that opposes her 
will. Then she learns the truth—that ‘she is adopted, 
that her own parents are poor, her father a drunkard 
and weakling. Ease in New York is given up for battle 
with real life in a small town, and love takes the place of a 
perfunctory courtship. 
































New Leaf Mills 


By WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 


This new novel by Mr. Howells, de- 
picting, as he knows so well how to do, 
the simple conditions of the Middle 
West, is a story of American country 
life shortly after the Mexican War, 
when huskings, barn-raisings, quiltings, 
spelling-matches, coon-hunts, candy- 
pulls, and revivals were the amuse- 
ments of a homogeneous community. 
There is no need to dwell upon Mr. 
Howells’s art; but it may be doubted 
whether in any of his books he has 
drawn a more sympathetic character 
than that of this unsuccessful idealist 
who felt “the sweet unity of creation, 
the little things and the great things, 
and he felt that life and death in the 
measureless scheme were the same.” 


Crown 8vo, Green Cloth Binding, $1.50 net 


Tackling — crord 
Matrimony surtex 


This story is written “to the men and 
girls who love each other more than 
ease and show and sham.” It shows 
in a happily convincing way that it 
requires bravery and endurance of a 
different sort from that of the football 
field to tackle matrimony on eighty 
dollars a month—plenty on the man’s 
part; still more on the woman’s. 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, $1.00 net 


The Mystery 
of the Barranca 


By HERMAN WHITAKER 
AUTHOR OF “THE PLANTER” 


A tale of Northern pluck and South- 
ern love and hatred in Mexico. Two 
young American engineers attempt to 
develop a mine, but encounter all kinds 
of opposition in the shape of underhand 
wiles, evasions, boycotting, and assassi- 
nation. The heroine, niece and cousin 
of the two rich Mexican landholders 
who are opposing the gringo, combines 
all the best of her mixed Spanish and 
Irish ancestry. 


Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 net 


The Dragoman 


By GEORGE K. STILES 


It is a love story. The heroine is an 
American girl. The hero is a young 
Englishman. The scene is Egypt— 
not the Egypt of hotels and tourists, but 
the grim hinterland of the upper Nile, 
where strange things happen and few 
white men ever venture. The East 
and its mystery, the inner workings of 
international diplomacy, the mighty 
power of Mohammedanism, are all 
elements which make the story one of 
extraordinary and fascinating interest. 


Frontispiece. Post 8vo, $1.30 net 


The 
Necessary Evil 


By CHARLES RANN KENNEDY 
AUTHOR OF “ THE SERVANT IN THE HOUSE” 


The play is.ten times more stirring 
than any novel or rhetorical argument. 
Mr. Kennedy has the knack of telling 
the truth in a way that startles and 
shocks, but never disgusts. This play 
expresses just what the author thinks 
—what every one thinks in his heart— 
about the social evil—and expresses it 
with extraordinary directness, clean- 
ness, and poetic elevation. 


Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.00 net Frontispiece. Post 8v0, Cloth, $1.30 net Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1.00 net 
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DECORATION BY MYRTLE JENNINGS HELD 
Stories 


0 ee er ee ee ee Carlyle Ellis 
Four Illustrations by Harvey Emrich 
ee ee ee ee 
Three Illustrations by John Newton Howitt 
Tae GLory or Opportunity—V . 

The Bazar’s New Serial—A True Life-Story 


Helen Baker Parker 


Anna Tjomsland 


Special Features 
Tue CONFESSIONS OF A CLIMBER 
A Personal Experience 
To THE ONLY MANn 
A Love Letter 
Tus ANGEL AT THE TomB . ....- =: -» 
Drawn for Harper's Bazar by H. Devitt Welsh 
Arrer THE REVOLT ea . Martha Bensley Bruere 
The Farmer’s Wife Speaks and Robert Bruere 
My Pussy Cat Na Ron William H. Gardner 
Musie by Robert Coverley 
Way I Prerer My Business Lire 
Three Illustrations by C. H. Taffs 
PuayING THE ZITHER—ALICE BARBER STEPHENS 
Wood-Engraving Masterpieces—IV 
Women Wuo AcuIEVE 
5 Six Portraits 
GosPEL OF THE NEW HOUSEKEEPING . 
How to Enjoy Life on the Budget Plan 
Tue GentLeE Art or Home-MAKkING 
Five Illustrations from Photographs 
Tue Kismet Cus ae 

How to Make Pin-Money 
Tunes You Can MAKE But Cannot Buy 

Four Illustrations 


Apri, SMILES. . 
Two Illustrations 


Helen Louise Johnson 


Robert and Elizabeth 
Shackleton 
Alice Reed 


Arthur and 
Edna Rushmore 


For Harper’s 
HappyLanp Marit Box 
From Ten Members 
Puzzie Kinks ror H. Y. P. . 
With Prize Winners 
Hat’s River Trip 
Illustrated 
APRIL SHOWERS . 


Young People 


The Bazar’s Departments 
Home Stupy AND Cus Topics . 

Goop Form . 

Home Decoration . 

Tae Way I Dip Ir 

Tae Bazar’s Puzzite Min 


Contents of 
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167 


179 
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195 
197 
199 
201 
206 


Spring Fashion 


Tue 1913 Brive eg 
Drawn by C. G. Sheldon 

AMERICAN EvENING Gown . 
Drawn by C. G. Sheldon 

SMART AMERICAN SPRING Gowns 
Drawn by C. G. Sheldon 

Tue “Lirrte Gown” FrRoM Paris . 
Two Models and Descriptions 

Tue Newest Frencu Eventnc Cioak 
With Description 

TAILORED Suits FoR SPRING .... . 
Drawn by C. G. Sheldon, with Descriptions 

SMALL SHapes RuLeE IN SprinGc Hats . 
Six New Models 

NEw SPRING AND SUMMER BLOUSES 
With Neckwear Suggestions 

Tue Season’s SEPARATE Coats . 
Two Models 

For AFTERNOON BripGe Parties 
Two Models 

FrencH AFTERNOON GOwNs 
Three Models 

AT THE SOUTHERN RESORTS 
What is Being Worn 

For Home AND STREET . 
Three Models 


AMERICAN Eventnc Gowns 
Three Models 

Gowns OF SMART SIMPLICITY 
Three Models 


Back VIEWS OF THE NEW SprinG Gowns 


Nine Helpful Drawings 


Bazar PatrTEeRNS 


Practical Artic 
Givinc A CHINESE TEA IN AMERICA 
Four Illustrations from Photographs 


InvALip ComMrorts 
Six Illustrations 


Tue Bazar’s Prize NEEDLEWORK CONTEST . 


Two Portraits 


Wuat to Do Wuen Basy CriEs 
Quick-Relief Measures 


ORIGINALITY IN DINNER CARDS 
Two Illustrations 
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Bazar—the May number. 


us can resist. 
and it was one woman’s real experience. 


is directly to the point. 


plain truths. 
Opportunity is for them also. 
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The Bie May Bazar 


HE ENTHUSIASM and ENERGY of SPRING glow in the pages of the next 
Some big stories, too— Tbe Grain of Mustard Seed with 
its Lucius Hitchcock pictures, and The Far-Away Road with a heart-pull none of 
Taking the Rest Cure While Working has a big idea of helpfulness in it— | 

To Marie Who Flirts is by Clara Laughlin and | | | 
A very timely article is When Boys and Girls Come Home from | | 
School, and it, too, is of the helpful kind because of its practical suggestions. Reminiscences 
of the Alcotts tells as interesting a story as “‘ Little Women”’ itself, and is illustrated with 
1 | some rare personal pictures hitherto unpublished. 
America’s foremost woman portrait-painter, Cecelia Beaux, and it reveals some mighty | 
The Tragedy of Age is a thoughtful article for the young, and The Glory of 
In this big May Bazar there will be another wood-engrav- | | 
ing masterpiece, cover and frontispiece of unusual charm, all The Bazar departments, The | | 
Gentle Art of Home-Making by Mr. and Mrs. Shackleton, After the Revolt by the farmer’s 
wife herself, Tbe Gospel of the New Housekeeping, and many other features. 


Why the Girl Art Student Fails is by | 











| 
ITH much joy and satisfaction I note the 
gain from year to year in The Bazar. The 
tone of this magazine has always been so high, it 
would almost seem as though it could not rise. 
But it has, and any girl or woman reading it 
month by month must of necessity be influenced 
by coming in contact with the nobility of its char- 
acter, as one is influenced by associating with a 
| pure and spiritual personality. She must, who 
| Teads Harper’s Bazar, be forevermore more a 
| Woman. 


™ 1912. A. G., Binghamton, New York. 











Harper's Bazar is published monthly. 


Information for Subscribers 


Single copies 15 ¢ 


ents. Yearly subscriptions, 


$1.25, in the United States, Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico, the Philippines; $1.60 in Canada; 
$1.97 in other countries. 


The safest way to send your subscription is by express or postal money order. 


Free Delivery carriers supply blanks. Make orders payable to Harper & Brothers, New 


York City. 
When you receive notice that your subscription has expired it is hest to renew at once, 
using the blank inclosed, so that no interruption will occur in your receipt of The Bazar. 
In requesting change of address please give the address to which The Bazar is now be- 
ing sent, as well as the new one. 


Rural 


Harrer & Brotuers, Publishers; George Harvey, President, Franklin Square, New 
York, N. Y.; Frederick A. Duneka, Secretary, Franklin Square,. New York, N. Y.; 
Frederick T. Leigh, Treasurer, Franklin Square, New York, N. Y. 

Entered at the New York Post-office as second-class mail. 



















Your Grocer 


is our distributor and 


your friend. He is anx- 
ious to please you by 
offering you any new 
fads that 
may appear in the mar- 
ket but he will 
offer you a_ substitute 


or delicacies 
never 


for 


Shredded 
Wheat 


because he knows there 
is no substitute for it. 
Shredded Wheat is in a 
class by itself. The one 
universal breakfast cereal 
—a natural, elemental 
food, unflavored and un- 
sweetened, which keeps 
its treshness and purity. 
Youcan season it or flavor 
it to suit your own taste. 
Combines easily and de- 
liciously with all kinds of 
fruit. 
Heat the Biscuit in the oven 
a few moments to restore crisp- 
ness; then pour hot milk over 
it, adding a little cream; salt 
vr sweeten to suit the taste. 
It is deliciously nourishing 
and wholesome for any meal 
with stewed prunes, baked 


apples, sliced bananas, pre- 
served peaches or other fruits. 


All the Meat 


of the 


Golden Wheat 


Made only by 


The Shredded Wheat Company 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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The 


Confessions 


SHALL always believe the first evidence of 

the ‘‘social mania’’ is to be found in that tea- 

party of the dawn of Creation, when Eve 

entertained a ‘‘gentleman friend’’ and served 
apples. Certainly the innocent companionable 
instinct must early have degenerated into the 
feminine craze for “going one better.’’ Having 
tried it, I am convinced it is the*root of most evil 
and all marital unhappiness. 

The first five years after John and I were married 
were such busy ones I had no time to develop that 
latent trait in myself. But as soon as the baby 
girl passed the wakeful months and John’s salary 
had been increased he suggested—how I loved to 
remember the suggestion was his/—that we return 
some of the social attentions shown us as bride and 
groom. What fun we had polishing up on bridge, 
putting a gusset in his wedding vest, and selecting 
chiffon to veil the spots on my wedding satin! 


The First False Move 
Ce first effort was a series of small card parties. 
What social charms I possessed had so long been 
in eclipse behind a housekeeping apron that John 
declared himself dazzled when I emerged. I had 
forgotten how really charming he could be. We 
were mutually delighted with each other, and 
our ‘“‘success” as host and hostess. We accepted 
the invitations now extended to us, and ourselves 
branched out into a dinner-party and a luncheon or 
two. 

Then John’s enthusiasm began to wane. 
waxed like the harvest moon. 

“See here,’’ my husband expostulated, holding 
the month’s grocery bill in his hand, ‘‘enough of a 
good thing’s enough. We've returned all the at- 
tentions we set out to return; let’s stop.” 

I was aghast. 

“The idea! What would people think of us? 
Besides, we’re under obligations to the Purcells, the 
Danburys, and lots of others. You know you've 
promised to go to Jack Finch’s stag supper, and 
I’ve—” John stopped his ears, laughingly. 

“That’s enough! But this bill is beyond our 
limit, you know,”’ he added, suggestively. 

“We'll do better next month. Dinners are too 
expensive,’’ I sighed; ‘‘ we'll have to stick to cards, 
teas, and maybe a musicale.” 


Mine 


Then the Bills Came In 

HE bills only grew larger. It was at* this 

strained period that John received the offer of 
a much better position in a larger place with an 
increase in salary. Previously I should have been 
most reluctant to leave my birth town, the home of 
relatives and inherited friends; but now I was eager 
to go. I was a female Alexander, sighing for more 
social worlds to conquer. I remember I went 
about humming a gay little tune as I packed Great- 
grandmother Preston’s gold-and-white tea set. 
John came up behind me. 

“*The young and fascinating Mrs. Hampton’ 
must expect to cut quite a dash.” 

“T am only planning for us to take our rightful 
position in society. We owe it to the children,” I 
explained. “By the way, I want you to see me 
in my new frocks. They’ve just come home, and 
the heliotrope crepe is a love.” I spoke with a 
lightness I did not altogether feel. John began to 
walk up and down, jangling the keys in his pocket 
in that curious nerve-racking way men have when 
“composing” their minds. 

“Of course you have to have the dresses,” he 
said, ‘‘but don’t go in too heavily. We've had to 
use up all our reserve fund lately, and you know 
moving is expensive.” 

“Oh, well,’”’ I comforted, somewhat wryly, ’tis 
true, “‘we won’t need any money for entertaining for 
quite a while. We'll be strangers and shall have 
to wait to be taken in.” 

“Let us hope it will take Y ages to discover 
how really nice we are!” John smiled. 





“Getting In” Socially 
H's hopes and my fears proved groundless. 
In a warm-hearted Southern city it is easy to 
“get in” socially—provided you are properly intro- 
duced. Our few acquaintances proved to be 
influential; they took us up and we were promptly 
welcomed into a charming circle, with one aim— 
to have a good time. I felt delightfully “heady” 
over it, and John made some show of enjoyment. 
Good servants were hard to get and very high 
priced. ,I had my own ideals of housekeeping— 





of 


A 
Climber 


John and I had had a two-year engagement, and 
during that time a wise mother had given me 
splendid practical training. Rather than lower 
my ideals I would rush about madly every morning 
before going out to a club meeting, a card party, or 
what not, trying to finish all the cleaning scheduled 
for that day. 

I found the children of my children’s age dressed 
much more here than in our former home. I was 
determined mine should compare favorably with 
their associates, and frequently I have come in 
from an entertainment at twelve o'clock at night, 
only to sit up until two, feather-stitching little 
Roberta’s petticoats or putting those touches on 
Harold’s clothes that we could not afford to pay for. 
My own frocks I turned and dyed and embroidered, 
squeezing the time from something that very much 
more needed it. John was proud of my humble 
talent, and would say: 

“My dear girl, you’d be a corker if you’d only 
turn your attention to something worth while.” 

“Worth while! Now I wonder where you and 
your children would be if I didn’t wear myself to a 
frazzle keeping you up, socially,” I retorted, tartly, 
feeling the tang of nerves overstrained. ‘‘Instead 
of your helping me—” 

“T’d only be helping you commit suicide. This 
thing of ‘society’ is all tommy-rot, and you know it. 
Pretty soon you'll be in your grave, and then the 
children will have—” 

“A step-mother,”’ I knifed in, quite beside myself. 

“Tf they do,” he answered back, coolly, ‘you 
may be sure she’ll be a woman who won’t kill herself 
and neglect her family for a fool will-o’-the-wisp.”’ 


Keeping Up the Pace 

7 H, you men are such idiots!” I cried. ‘If you 
don’t keep up you'll be dropped like a hot 

potato. I know; you just want to put your money 

back into ‘the business,’ leaving your wife and 

children to be nobodies!”’ 

John shrugged his shoulders and shut the door a 
trifle harder than was necessary, while I went to 
bed and boo-hooed over his lack of sympathy. 

Finally John flatly refused to go out with me any 
longer. He said he was sick of the whole business, 
and if I didn’t have sense enough to stop, he had. 
I saw persuasion was vain, but I raged inwardly! 

The children were both in school, and these long 
evenings—when I could not go out with John and 
was too proud to go without him—I coached them 
to take the stand in their studies that my am- 
bition demanded. I see now those might have been 
precious hours; as it is, I remember them chiefly 
by my ‘nervous headaches” and the lack of 
patience I frequently displayed. Other mothers 
told me the children showed my care and attention. 
I considered myself a model mother. 

Things went from worse to worst. I felt that I 
had to entertain the women of my coterie rather 
lavishly to make up for the absence of all evening 
functions. It is true I was a pretty good manager, 
but nobody on earth could have stretched my 
housekeeping allowance to cover all the expenses 
I incurred. I cowered before the first of each 
month. It was a time of tempest and tears. 
Sometimes John upbraided me, and again he shoul- 
dered the burden in grim silence. I could never 
decide which was the more disagreeable method. 

By and by I sat at the feet of the many dangerous 
feminine Gamaliels and learned of them how to 
have a tradesman send my husband only part of 
his bill—the other part I paid on a little at a time, 
as I could rob ‘some other need. 

The time soon came when I could not sleep at 
night. I would lie awake, count the hours, and 
think of all the women I knew who were nervous 
wrecks, had the “hospital habit,’’ or had gotten 
“patched up” (they always looked patched). On 


in the night, I would hear John come heavily in and 
pass on to his own room. 


John Comes Home Late 

NE wight I heard him stumble on the step. 

His club was the kind that countenanced rmany 
a slip of ‘cup to lip. Could John, my John, be— 
I wouldn’t allow myself to think the word, but I 
sat up in bed, clutching my breath, to see him pass 
the door., He went by, steadily enough, but look- 
ing so old and hopeless, it seemed to me, that I 
buried my face in the pillow to keep from crying 
out. Had I brought him to this? The question 
came as a flaming sword barring the way. In the 
tiny hours of the night I faced it—and another 
pitiless one: where was all this toend? If I realized 
my full ambition; if, by some miracle, I kept my 
health and reason and was accounted the most 
popular leader in Y—— society; if the children 
were social favorites, then what? Wouldn’t John 
continue to be driven to desperation, drink, and 
perhaps dishonesty? As the years went by shouldn't 
I find it necessary to deceive, lie? Wouldn’t the 
home atmosphere be poisonous to happiness and 
character? In short, shouldn’t we have gained the 
world and lost our own souls? 

The revelation dazzled me, stunned me. When 
I came to myself I was sitting on the edge of the 
bed, shaking until my teeth chattered. The tears 
were cold on my face. I stopped neither for thought 
nor slippers; in sobbing haste I ran down the hall 
and into John’s room. 

In spite of the hour, he was propped up in 'ed, 
reading. Under the electric glare he looked pallid, 
aged. My heart fluttered in my throat. 

“Oh, John, John,’ I cried, brokenly, ‘I’ve been 
such a poor wife to you, such a miserable mother 
to the children! Help me, help me to start over!’ 
A spark leaped to his eyes, but he snuffed it out. 
He tried to lift me, not ungently, from my knees. 

“Caro, you’re over-tired. Get up and go back 
to bed. You don’t know what you are saying; 
to-morrow you will feel. all right.” 

I shrank back a little, while my spirit trembled 
before the truth that my husband and I had lived 
so long apart we were as strangers. Perhaps, oh, 
perhaps my repentance was unwelcome and I was 
no longer desired! I tried to still my sobs. 

“John, I know I’ve made a failure of marriage, 
wrecked our home and ruined your life and my 
own. I can see that my madness over society has 
done it. I want to leave that forever—I want 
to start over!’ He reached over suddenly and 
gripped my shoulders. His eyes fixed mine. 

“Do you mean it?”’ he demanded, hoarsely. 

“T do! I do!’’ I sobbed. 

“Thank God!’’ said John and gathered me into 
his arms. 


Beginning the New Life 

T was morning before we had talked over all our 

plans. Wisely, we left the dead past to bury its 
dead, for there were corpses of failure in each of 
our paths we could serve no good end by dragging 
into view. It was the living, livable future that 
concerned us. 

By ten o'clock that morning I had resigned from 
the membership of my fourteen clubs and had 
broken every social engagement on my list. I said 
simply that I had found myself devoting too much 
time and money to my social life and I had decided 
to withdraw. Don’t think it was easy to do; 
after spending years of energy, effort, and struggle 
at riveting on this gilded chain, it came hard to 
wrench it link from link. The light in John’s eyes 
was the pillar of fire that kept me in the road. 


Happy Ever After 
ORE than one friend hurried around to ex- 
postulate before I should have ‘‘ruined” 
myself; each one left with a brand-new thought- 
germ. Some admitted it was a ‘‘dog’s life, but—” 
One pretty climber cried real tears because she didn’t 
have my ‘‘grit.” 

John and I rolled up our sleeves and went at our 
debts. Only those who have been in can know the 
utter happiness of being out! Very shortly we 
decided to return to our native town, and for the 
past two years we’ve been back in our simple home 
with our quiet social pleasures, busy, growing 
young with the children. We smile contentedly 
when our ‘‘come down”’ is sympathetically hinted 
at for we know we've made the grandest “go up” 
an American family can make! 
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AON NUUAAU ENN ASHEAGUINE 


To 


The Only Man 


Ti man, man! never fear that you would 
fail to throw the strength of your per- 
sonality even the thousands of 
that lie between us. Your letter 
1 of you—it was you--and when I had read 
it my heart beat faster and I caught my breath and 
hid my eyes, afraid to look up and see you standing 
there beside me. And yet if you had been there I 
should A em my hands in yours and told you 
that I would be glad to go anywhere with you and 
that I was proud that you had chosen me out of all 
tl to help you make a home. It was as 


across 
miles 
breathe 


nave 


he world 
though I had been crowned. 

Poor hoiaeless little lad that you were! It made 
my heart ache to read of your forlorn boyhood. 
Please God you will have no need of borrowed 
homes any more and you shall not be lonely. I felt 
so almost greedy when I gemembered my 
own childhood, for I am afraid that I took my 
happy home as a matter of course and, childlike, 
never showed that [appreciated it or that it was 
anything but what I should have. Dear, my dear, 
I hope that you will not find that it is a spoiled girl 
that you have asked to share your future. But I 
suppose a girl couldn’t have her own way for 
twenty-two years without becoming at least a little 
self-willed and selfish. please don’t think 
that I am an angel or anything but a very, very 
human creature, and then your disappointment will 
not be so keen when you learn the truth about me. 
The trouble is that father and mother have been too 
good to me always, giving me what I wanted even 
before I could formulate the want. You see, I am 

» and they love me, and love makes one 


all the y have 
want to give and doesn’t it? 


so selfish, 


Please, 


give, 


FOU were 
that 


me go to the edge of the 


just a tiny bit right when you said 
and mother would not like to have 
g world to live in a box-car 
with When I told them that I wanted to 
marry a civil engineer and go West father looked 
anything but civil and mother wept. 

“What's the confounded fellow’s name?” stormed 
my daddy. “I suppose you think you love him?” 
And if it had been any se I would have said 
there was a sneer in the question. 

“No, I don’t think I love him,” I answered, 
promptly. “I know I do!” And I told him your 
name, oh, so proudly. : 

Daddy grew a shade less ferocious. ‘ John Bry- 
ant,” he repeated.—I do like to hear your name 
spoken, it is such a good name, strong and confi- 
dent, like you.—‘ That young chap of Cunniham’s? 
Cunniham tl un rises and sets in him, 
ie has a brain 


father 


you. 


one el 


inks the says 
that works like oiled machinery and 
traight as a die. That means some- 

oming from a man like Cunniham.” Can 
ou imagine how I thrilled at that and how proud I 
vas of you? “But you know, daughter, we didn’t 
ring you up to live in a construction camp.” 

‘Indeed we didn't!" sobbed the little mother. 
V ! I never will!” 

And then a miracle happened. Perhaps it was 
vhat Mr. Cunniham said, for father respects Mr. 
Cunniham’s ee perhaps it was because he has 
never refused me what I wi unted—but daddy reached 
over and patted mammy’s white hands (dear, when 
we have lived together for twenty-five years I want 
us to be the lovers that my father,and mother are), 

said, very softly: “Tut, sweetheart! There 
worse places than a construction camp, and, 
anyway, it is only temporary. Remember what 
your mother said when you told her that you wanted 
to marry a worthless lumber-jack!” 

A smile through mother’s 

tightened around his. 


he is as 


’t_ consent 


broke tears and her 
“But the lumber- 


ack was you and you weren't worthless,” she said, 


je 
tor father wasn’t born to millions, and he has made 
his fortune himself, every penny of it, as you know. 
“ Exactly!’ with a smile for me. 
“And the girl’s engineer is her engineer and she 
would that he isn’t worthless. It isn’t the 
location nor the size of a house that makes a woman 
happy, honey. We knew that twenty-five years 
ago, and I guess we haven't forgotten the little 
three-room cottage where we began housekeeping. 
Do you the first time you made bread 


he answered, 


swear 


remembet 


for your husband? I insisted on carrying a loaf 
over to your mother to show her what a wonderful 
little housewife you were. I wanted to put it ina 
glass case and keep it forever, I was so proud of you. 
Godfrey! but those were happy days! I wouldn't 
give up the memory of them for all of-the gold in the 
world.” 

“Neither would I,”” whispered mother, her eyes 
shining and the sweetest smile curving her lips. 


HE LETTER, “To the Only Girl,” 
published in the February number 


of The Bazar, aroused so much interest 


that the editors have obtained the 


answer, written by the “only girl.” 


The genuine feeling here expressed is 


not lacking, however, in genuine 


ideals, as the careful reader will 


discover. 


“Then we shouldn’t want to rob our girl of the 
chance to make her own collection of happy mem- 
ories. We'll let her marry her engineer and go to 
his cabin in the wilderness, honey, as your parents 
let you go with me, and when she and her John 
Bryant have gray hair and rheumatism they will 
have something more worth remembering than if 
they started in a house like this with a butler and a 
staff of servants and a garage full of automobiles. 
At the best they can’t hope for more than sixty 
years together, and if the child really loves the man 
she won’t want to cut the time any by waiting until 
he can put a furnace and a bath into his shack. It 
won't be a minute too long at the best, and there 
will be time enough for luxury when they have 
spent some of their youthful enthusiasm.” 


SN’T he a darling father to be so wise? He 

always has said that he and mother would never 
have become so well acquainted with each other if 
they had waited to be married until he had made his 
money; that it is working and planning together, 
not spending together, that make a man and a 
woman a real husband and wife. Mother knows 
that he is right; she adores the thought of the time 
when she did everything for father, and after the 
first shock she rallied beautifully and remembered 
all about you and how much she liked you when 
you were here. Of course she would prefer to keep 
me nearer to her, but when I told her what you had 
written about your father and mother and how you 
had longed for a home all of your life, the tears came 
into her eyes. ‘The she cried, and 
she said it was such a pity that your parents could 
not sce you now and know what a splendid man you 
were. But I think that in some way they do know 
and that they are proud of you, too. 

Those foolish high-heeled shoes! I have put 
them away among my treasures. But just suppose 
I had not worn them that day, had not stumbled 
as you came up the steps? Would you have looked 
at me twice? It makes me shiver to think of it, 
although I know you would have found me, anyway, 
for God meant us for each other, didn’t He? 


I ylessed be ry a 


HAT a dear you were—so anxious, so afraid 

that I had really hurt my ankle. And yet 
your eyes danced and the corners of your mouth 
would turn up, for it was funny to have a strange 
girl hurled into your arms so unexpectedly. What 
a jolly laugh we had over it after you had put me 
in the motor-car and you stood bareheaded beside 
the door, the sun shining on your black hair. As 
I rolled away I wondered if I would see you again 
ever and—I hoped I would. And we met that 
very night at the Cunniham’s! After dinner when 
you came and asked me how my ankle was and 
talked! Did you really think you were  tongue- 
tied? -Not a bit of it. You absolutely startled-me 


with the rapidity and frankness with which you 
asked for my friendship and explained that you were 
in the city for a month only, and that you wanted 
the memory of some pleasant friends and times to 
take back with you. And before I could gather my 
wits to answer, Mrs. Cunniham brought that 
stupid nephew of hers to me and carried you off to 
meet Alice Graham. But the next day! and the 
next! What a marvelous month it was! And then 
you went away. 

You are a busy man and haven’t the time to live 
over those beautiful days as I have, but I remember 
everything you said, and the memory is so vivid that 
I seem to hear your voice and sometimes to feel the 
touch of your strong, brown hand. You were so 
different from the men I danced and golfed and 
played bridge with that I had to think of you. 
And I did like you. I liked your height, the breadth 
of your shoulders, the dauntless way you carried 
your head, the curl of your hair at your neck, your 
eyes that were so full of laughter—oh, I liked all of 
you! and I wouldn’t have you changed in anything, 
even in your work. 

I am glad that it is you who will build the railroad 
that will open up the new country. It seems to me 
the finest work a man can do to prepare a way for 
homes. I have had a class at the Settlement long 
enough to know something of the way poor people 
are herded together in the crowded city, and I like 
to think that some of those I know, the Perottis, 
perhaps, or Mr. Glotfelter and his nine children, 
or possibly poor Mrs. Pavlock with her little brood, 
will find their way over the road you have built 
to a place where they can have a bit of land of their 
very own. Yes, I love your work and I am proud 
of it. And I wouldn’t be my father’s daughter if I 
did not understand what a man’s work means to 
him and respect it. 


AM not afraid that we will be unhappy in the 

cabin, not so long as we keep it filled with love. 
Oh, I do hope that I will not fail you in the years 
to come! Father has said that a man’s failure or 
success is due as much to his wife as to himself; if 
that is true I must do my very best to help you to 
succeed. I am going to learn to be as good a house- 
keeper as my mother was when she made the bread 
that father was so*proud of. There are such a lot 
of things for a girl to learn when she is going to be a 
homemaker, and I want to know them all. I never 
felt so ambitious nor so domestic. I want you to 
have the best home a man can have, for you have 
been without one so very long. I love to think of 
the grandfather’s clock. May I stand beside you 
while you wind it so that it will count our happy 
hours as it counted those of the great grandparents? 
And it will be a proud and happy girl who will pour 
your tea from the old silver teapot that belonged to 
the great grandmother. 

Please thank the robin and the Irishman for show- 
ing you the truth about a girl’s heart. Some day 
I will do it myself, for I am going to be great chums 
with the red-haired miniature, and I want to know the 
wise Tim and his brave wife. No, I didn’t mean to 
write ‘‘brave,”’ for I honestly believe that it really 
would take more courage to let the man you love go 
“to the Desert of Sahara or the top of the North 
Pole” alone than it would to leave the footless 
things behind and go with him. 


ILL you think I am terribly sentimental if 

I say that I like to think that we will begin 
our new life in a new country? It is sentimental, 
but it is true. I think, as father said, that our 
memories of the early days together will be far 
sweeter and dearer than if they were spent in the 
busy city, no matter how luxurious the home would 
be. 

So do not bother because you cannot give me 
what I have had for so many years. It is not 
worth a thought and counts for nothing beside what 
you have given me, the greatest gift a man can 
make a girl—his big, honest, loyal heart. And I 
offer you all my love and loyalty in return. J am so 
glad to give them to you, dear, my dear, and so 
proud to write myself 

YOUR SWEETHEART. 
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By 


Carlyle 
Ellis 


Illustrations by Harvey Emrich 


HEN Anne Paintor, seeking helpful labor 

and self-expression at forty-two, came to the 

Settlement House in Bleecker Street she 

brought to it a breath of the country. You 
first felt it in a certain prim capability and serenity. Then 
it appeared in her cooking and her dress and it cropped out 
unexpectedly in her quiet speech. It was pleasantly pal- 
pal le, too, in all the Settlement activities during that first 
winter, though she, of course, knew it not. 

Therefore, within her there was still a measure of dis- 
content. True, her empty heart had opened wide to the 
children of the neighborhood and they in return liked her, 
even loved her. But they did not have need of her. That 
was what she hungered for—to be necessary. It is a cry as 
old as heartbreak. 

In March, when vagrant whiffs of spring blew into the 
occasionally open windows of the East Side or fluttered 
across its rear fences, Anne in exile felt an old stirring with a 
new poignancy. 

“They'll be doing the spring plowing this week,” she said, 
wistfully. Anda few days later: ‘‘ They'll be planting early 
peas. Mine would be in by this time. I hope Lem kept 
the tomato flats watered.” 

There was no blade of green in the streets she passed 
through, but she bought a pot of tulips for her room. 

“Poor things! You're not happy here, are you?” she 
said, when she found their life a struggle against the feeble- 
ness that came from forced growth. And she added, “I 
don’t wonder!” 


HEN.one day spring lured her into the little stone- 

flagged rear yard and she noticed for the first time that 
along one side there was an old border bed, long uncultivated 
and almost hidden by a lumber pile. The soil was heavy 
and hard and lacking all promise. But instantly there was 
born in her the wish to try it, the need to have even here 
something to tax the skill that had always been hers, that 
each spring had been put to a new test. To make a garden 
was for her as natural and necessary as to mother stray 
infants. Here in this gardenless place she realized it for 
the first time. 

Stripping bare one end of the border, she examined the 
caked soil critically. 

“Now for the fork!” 

She was in the basement before she realized that there 
would be no four-tined spading-fork here. They might not 
even have a spade. What an unnatural place was this 
stone-sealed part of earth! 

The best she could find was the coal-shovel, and she 
carried it out into the yard exultantly. How pleasant it 
was to feel the iron go cutting into the caked earth under the 
foot that for all its experience would slip off the unaccus- 
tomed roundness of the shovel-top. Six feet of the border 
had been loosed to the full depth of the blade and pulver- 
ized to exemplary fineness before she stopped, glowing and a 
little breathless. 


Soil Hunger 











FTER school came the children, and she called for 

volunteers to help her move the lumber. By this time 
the amazing news was public property throughout the 
block. Miss Paintor was going to make a garden. There 
was no lack of help for the transfer of the lumber pile. 
To have accepted all applicants would have been to divide 
the pile into fractions of a stick per helper. 

“The next thing to do,” explained Anne to her young 
friends, “is to dig up the earth until it is all fine and loose, 
so that it will make a comfortable bed for the seeds.” 

She began spading vigorously with the coal-shovel again, 
and her proficiency was an amazement both to the band 
of spectators beside her and to those that filled the fire- 
escapes and windows of the adjoining tenements. 

“In the country,”’ she explained, ‘‘we would do this with 
a spade, which is much better for digging.” 

“Me fadder’s got aspade. He ain’t woikin’,’’ announced 
small Joseph, and dashed away at incredible speed. 

The arrival of the spade was the signal for eager volunteer- 
ing to its use. Some of the volunteers were hardly big 
enough to lift it, but each that could was permitted a trial. 
It was, they found, far more difficult than one would have 
imagined from watching Miss Paintor, but a wholly fascinat- 
ing occupation filled with the charm of novelty, and the little 
bed had been turned over twice from end to end before 
all were well initiated. Anne thought, with a smile, of Tom 
Sawyer and his job of whitewashing. 

Next morning she visited a seed store—a magical place 
in a far downtown street where were stored the germs of 
all the strange and beautiful plants that ever were grown 





saw butterflies on the 
wing and a chipmunk 
in a tree / 





For the first time they ( () - 


by man. There was a thrill to the familiar annual ceremony 
of seleetion heretofore made from a portable case on the 
counter of the general store, and making it from this vast 
treasure-house of marvelous potentialities was a delight. 
Then, too, a new purpose added new flutters to the old ones 
in poor, plain Anne’s simple heart. 


HOOSING her spring seeds had always been to Anne 

next in importance to choosing her friends. As the 
plants were to be close companions for a season, she was 
careful that they should make as soul-satisfying a group as 
possible. And now she had the children of the Settlement 
to choose for as well, for she intended that the garden should 
be a neighborhood possession. So the plants must be in- 
teresting friends for those who had never had plant friends 
in all the years of their short lives. 

Anne’s purchases included a rake, a trowel, a large bag 
of fertilizer, a few bulbs, and numerous packages of 
seed. 

Her children spent one whole absorbing evening with the 
seeds. The packages, with their bright-colored promises of 
beauty on the outside, were passed from hand to hand, felt, 
shaken at eager ears, discussed, and ‘‘chosen.’’ Then little 
holes in the corners were made and a few seeds shaken out 
on white paper and examined with a magnifying-glass. 
This primary introduction to Wonderland has delighted 
most of us at one time or another, so that we can understand 
in a measure the wonder of eager baby minds to whom it 
was an utterly new revelation. 

“Please, Miss Paintor, may I have a seed?” asked one. 
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The request instantly became a unani- 
mous chorus. 

“As soon as the garden is all planted,” 
promised Anne. 


HE heavy city soil was a trial to the 

experienced country woman even after 
a neighborly White Wings had added a load 
of street sweepings. The bed had again been 
cultivated, and the fertilizer thoroughly 
worked into it. Her seed must at least 
have their start in a warmer bed. So she 
planned a trip to the country. 

With half a dozen excited youngsters, 
half a dozen stout paper bags, the trowel, 
and a basket of lunch, she crossed the East 
River by trolley-car and was slowly car- 
ried through the long miles of Brooklyn 
to the open fields. The dollar from her 
scant store that she spent for car fare that 
day yielded rich returns. For all of the 
children it was a first picnic, a first visit to 
the country. Such children were pitifully 
easy to find near the Settlement. 

The result of the trip was six bags of 
blackest leaf-mold scraped up in a fragment 
of wood-lot that the urban advance had 
somehow dodged and that six children of 
tenement and pavement had found end- 
lessly mysterious and thrilling. For the 
first time in their lives they had found 
flowers that they might freely pick and 
possess. For the first time they saw butter- 
flies on the wing and a chipmunk in a tree. 
It was overwhelming, epochal. 

In the next day or two Anne planted her 
garden, and she gave to it a loving care that 
her riotous, unfailing beds at home had 
never known. She felt the analogy between 
the tender seeds that were destined for so 
stiff a struggle in this cloistered spot and 
the children growing up under the same 
hard conditions and generally with so little 
understanding. All the tenderest seeds, 
like the forget-me-nots, the poppies, and the 
mignonette, had special beds}of leaf-mold, 
and there was even some for the vegetables 
that would enjoy it most. It was an ad- 
mirable and variegated garden, most in- 
geniously planned for the utilization of every inch of 
space. At home, Anne reflected with a sigh, she would 
unhesitatingly have broadcasted the whole with a single sort. 

But she was happy. Here at last was something to 
lighten cramped lives that she was especially fitted to 
bestow. All the fine tenderness of her blossomed in the 
doing of this simple, beautiful thing. 


HE left-over seeds had all been distributed in little 

home-made envelopes to a hundred eager children 
before the first seedlings were showing above ground. But 
they were germinating excellently. Not a single variety 
was failing to make an appearance. Within a week she 
could see the little rows and spots of delicate green from her 
upper window, and they were dearer to her than any garden 
since her very first, when she was seven years old. 

But now there came a new demand that astonished her 
greatly. One day two or three children came to her with 
small empty tins. 

‘Please, Miss Paintor, may we have a little earth to 
plant our seeds in?”’ they asked. 

There was a small surplus in the garden, and she gladly 
filled the tins. Next day the requests increased and soon 
the surplus had disappeared. 

But still the children came to plead for a handful of soil, 
and some of them wept when they found there was no more 
to be pare d. 

At first Anne could not believe. Was her garden really 
the only place where these children could get soil—just a 
little handful of the good soil that nature 
had spread so freely over all the countries f 
of the world? She remembered having read 
that in places on the Rio Grande it was 
forty-five feet thick. Here there was 
none to be had. Just a handful of earth! 

All that stood in the way of weeks of 
happy, helpful interestjto these myriad 
children was a little of this commonest of 
God's gifts, and it was denied them. 

By scraping around the edges of the bed 
and paring the top with her trowel Anne 
little pile and saw it 
melt, as had the other, in a day. 


gathered anothei 








“You are all that 
is left,” she 

said, “and 

I love you” 











sand beneath and dangerously close to the 
next row of plants. 

The rest of the garden was doing quite 
well. Anne was absurdly proud of it and 
spent much time in its care. But the chil- 
dren! The children loved it, too, but 
their own wants were unsatisfied. Her own 
especial flock were all window-sill and fire- 
escape gardeners and they zealously guarded 
the integrity of the parent plot. But they 
were so very few among these swarming 
streets! 

Now came a time when thinning was i:n- 
perative. It had always been a hard task 
for tender-hearted Anne —to end ruthlessly 
these plant lives, even though it was to save 
their fellows. Now when each was needed 
it was next to impossible. She called for 
tin cans, and, stealing more and more earth 
from the bed, transplanted them into 
the tins. And daily applications from 
those who had no tin-can garden—who 
had never had a garden of any sort— 
kept the demand always ahead of the 
supply. 


8 Repos one day the thinning was all 
done, the tins all given away. At the 
same time came one Mary, aged six, with 
pleading eyes and tongue. There was no 
garden at her house, and Fanny, aged four, 
couldn’t go out because she was sick in bed 
and she cried all the time for a garden like 
the other children had. 

Anne’s newly filled heart melted and one 
of her treasured plant charges was soon on 
its way to Fanny’s bedside. 

Thus began the decline of Anne’s garden, 
for she could not harden her heart against 
the pleas that came to her day by day. 
Steadily the border grew thinner and shorter 
as the young plants and the soil went out 
among the tenements to banish some child’s 
tears. Her own flock mourned the going of 
the garden, and those that knew asked no 
more, pleading that the rest be saved. But 
the need of those that had not seemed 








She led another paper-bag excursion to Long Island, 
denying herself much-needed gloves to pay car fare. 
Every member of the party came home laden with fragrant 
leaf-mold, but the demand was unabated. 


HAT could it mean? She visited the tenement homes 

of her child friends to find out. Everywhere on sills 
and on fire-escapes were the little pots and tins, their pale, 
spindly occupants carefully tended. 

It wasn’t a sudden, new fad, she found. It was a great 
hunger that did not die with the years. The need of touch 
with the soil, of companionship with growing things that 
had been filled for her all these years, was a need here, too, 
but it was always unfilled. 

Just a handful of soil! It was all she had given, yet she 
found these peonle pouring out their gratitude in bewildering 
speech as if she had done some crowning thing. 

Just a handful of soil! And here was a mother weeping 
over the little leaves that it had grown, weeping because 
they had brightened the last days of a baby’s life. 

That night after dark Anne pulled up the bed of peas she 
had planted at one end of the border. From their thin, 
weak stems and yellowed leaves she knew that they could 
hardly survive. Yet her new pity made her long to try to 
save them,+*as she had yearned over some of the little 
white-faced children. 

But there was a reason for their going. It would free 
several feet of soil for the clambering pots and tins. In less 
than a week it was gone, scraped out clean to the barren 

















greater always than her own, and so she 
gave. 

As the strip of growing things shrank, Anne’s tenderness 
for it increased, and the plants responded with a sturdy 
growth that utterly belied their prison walls and scant three 
hours of sunshine on the brightest day. But this made her 
the more willing that they should go, for now they had a 
chance to live and bloom. 

When July was over the garden of promise was a shallow 
trench that was as ugly as a fresh scar and might have 
been some sort of grave. But at one end bloomed a 
strange plant with great, broad leaves in a circular 
cluster and long, loose spikes of white, starlike flowers— 
nicotiana, the botanists call it. 

As the summer sun sank behind the towering tenements 
each evening, Anne slipped out alone to the yard and, sitting 
beside the plant with the white, odorless blossoms, waited. 
As the “shadows deepened, the hot, overladen air of day 
gave place to a cooler, sweeter air from above. Then 
the white flowers opened the vials of their sweetness and 
gave richly of a marvelous perfume, so that Anne, breathing 
deeply, was engulfed in it. 

The well-remembered odor carried her back to the 
shadowed porch of a white cottage and a life as outwardly 
tranquil as this was not. She heard again the whir of night- 
moths and the wail of the swooping hawks, the call of 
crickets and the distant jangle of cow-bells. 


N those days the restfulness had not rested. It had 

seemed so dully commonplace and incomplete. Now 
the vivid memory came as a benediction. For now she 
knew what it meant to her and to others. 
She had been able to bring a blessing from 
the soil to those who hungered for it. She 
had given of her heritage freely and in the 
giving had fulfilled the desire of her heart. 
She had been of service. She had been 
wanted. She was needed. 

Tenderly she bent over the white blos- 
soms. “You are all that is left,” she said, 
“and I love you. But I would not have 
kept you if you had not grown too old to be 
transplanted. And if I had grown too 
old to be transplanted I would never have 
really known that I loved you.” 
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DRAWN FOR HARPER'S BAZAR BY H. DEVITT WELSH 


The Angel at the Tomb 


The angel of the Lord descended from heaven, and came and rolled back the stone from 





the door 
Matthew xxviti : 
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has attracted let- 

who take 
condition of farm life 
think that farm life 


armer’s Wife 


ses of readers 


of the F 
ters from two cla those 


view of the 





desnairt 
a Gespall 


for women, and those who 





needs little rovement. Surely there is a middle ground. 
The condition of farm life for women the country over is cer- 
ainly not what it might be; farm women command the 


acilities to make it what they will. And the enthusiasm of 
l fect will undoubtedly help those 

as the difficulties of those who are 
hard will reveal to their more fortu- 


hose who find it already per 





who are discouraged 





ling the struggle too 





isters their opportunities for sharing with others the 
nefits of theirachievements. Harper’s Bazar is publishing 
part e letters that have been sent in by readers 
in appre yn of their interest, and in the hope that they 
i ite di ion of a helpful kind. 
One of our readers paints a very black picture of the life 
f the intry womar Some years ago she moved from 
he city to a Connecticut farm. She writes: 


M* husband and myself, as well as the children, were 
+ born and rai within a stone’s-throw of electrics and 


midst of the city’s ceaseless rush and 





unceasingly on the farm to make 











t h res} ina ming manner, but we found that 
M Na were not alway s honorable. .. . 
Financially, for the last two years we have prospered. 
Our busin f stock-raising has grown by leaps and 
una 
Wi ‘ iles from the nearest city, which is, of 
u iou iwback, especially as one-half of the 
ta ade hill 
) lissf with the thermometer ranging around 








and back with the wind almost 





Rg on e vehicl Fingers frozen! Toes 
No ! Fortunately, the trip has to be made 
a week by the good man, for which he is duly 

u Pha I f our trial 
St inotl lack of school facilities, and even worse— 
fact, the very worst of our trouble is lack of congenial 
Oh! oh! ! If I could only express half what I feel! 
The fa he t part, are comfortably well off. 
Understand me, there isn’t a single wealthy one in the lot, 
wt each owns his farm and stock clear, and has a small 





Occasional- 
supper for 


ttend church, a few of them. 


a Sunday-school concert or a church 











pure and simple of raising money for a new car- 
mr i t hurch. 

| aim of the women of the place, with a 
fe ’ eems to be to gather in the shekels, 
for i re willing to scratch, scrape, and scrimp, 

ind consequently have no time for cultivating a neighborly 
Now, if they were poor people, I could underst a 
I confe it fazes me. It is useless to call and 
neigl rly, as it gives one the feeling that time 
vasted which should be utilized to bring 
in money, as the fingers of the hostess fly every second while 
the call is in progress, and, if returned at all, a whole year 
elap his happens. Consequently, one must either 
ome without associates, or do all the visiting 
I inmost heart I am thankful to have met some 
m it would be an inestimable blessing for 


ve rflowing with Christian charity and 
to render neighborly service, and as 
1 itures as one could possibly meet 

ravels over the broad earth. The mystery is, how they 
pen a 1 from birth in such surroundings... . 
I do not attend church, and go very little. The people 

I are not very ongenial. 

They are satisfied, and you know a certain discontent is 
improvement. ... The only way to get them 

I ) offer a dollar a shake. 
ich | know to improve 
I have so often heard with regard to the 











matters 1s to 
Turks, “kill 





They are too complacent and self-satisfied, too narrow 





atid prejudiced, too much absorbed in the hunt for the 
g ar Wi improvement. As I wish to 
emphasize, there are some few notable exceptions to this 
le ers as could be found any place. The 


ver survived in such surroundings. 


whole- 


espec ially 


We agree with our friend in Connecticut that a 


an exceedingly good thing, 





\ ¢ Ww mds of sympathy among neighbors, 
and is translated by sympathy into constructive work for 
he general advancement of the community. 

} : Weid ach sends a cheering account of the 

] h she and her ne ighbo rs are finding for the 
p unt life i » Middle West. 

IONG the w 1 who have written to the Bazar 

1 regard to the Revolt of the Farmer's Wife are 

a good many wil lisagree with what we have 

A we are I infallible—far from it, 





here are parts of 
f The Bazar to 


some 
answer. 


aid our say, s¢ 
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After the Revolt 


The Farmer’s Wife Tells How the Bazar Articles Have Helped 


By 
MARTHA BENSLEY 


and 


ROBERT BRUERE 


At the close of a very lively college course, at the age 
of twenty, I chose as my friends said, to bury myself 
in the midst of a thousand-acre stock-farm on one of the 
Western prairies. But the Man of My Choice was there. 

took with me a determination to make the best of my 
environment, also what I supposed to be a sufficient love 
of nature to carry me through all sorts of lonesome situa- 
tions. At first I reveled in the vastness around me; even 
the sound of wolves yelling by night in the neighboring 
woods filled me with a sense of joy and supremacy in my 
surroundings. 

The new neighbors—we 
—called in due time by 
dubbed by me ‘‘uninter 


BRUERE 








had none nearer than half a mile 
wagon-loads, and were mentally 
ting and impossible.’”” However, 
I felt sure I could get along without human companionship, 
and was not especially di appointed in them, being con- 
fident that John and our work and our books and our musi 
were all-sufficient. 

Suddenly one day I awoke to the fac t that I was lor 
most terribly, awfully, disconsolately lonesome. . 

The memory came over me of some of the 
little sewing-bees we college girls to have 
stocking-darning or the latest pieces of finery. The idea 
flashed upon me that years of this selfsame monotony 
through which I was passing would scarify my soul. So 
vivid seemed the weary stretch of years in this sudden 
revelation that I burst into a frantic sob. 

I dropped my sewing and turned my face : toward the little 
river which so often led my thoughts along to pleasant 
places. It came to me then that no doubt some of my 
neighbors might be just as lonesome as I, and that in the 
ugly little village six miles distant there — must be some 
lonely hearts. I took account of stock, with some such re- 
sult as this: Among the dozen women T pote best, one in 
the village, a cultured woman whose husband conducted a 
general store, could be relied upon to go shoulder to shoulder 
with me in any scl Two of my country neighbors 
would be interested and helpful, even it not i ssed of the 


esome, 


deligt itful 


used over our 





1eme. 


qualities of leadership. Some six or eight other village and 
country women would be glad, I was sure to be affiliated 
in any enterprise with the first four women. 

I determined the next day to go by way of one of my 


neighbors and take her to the village to talk over 
MelIlvain the subject of some sort of a club of 
village and country women. I knew that with twelve 
women of varied tastes and opportunities we mus at unite, 
if at all, on a basis of common interest, and one of the most 
common interests was the needle and thread. As I had 
planned, we invited six w country and six 
cam the village to meet at [ owing we ek. I 
served supper at five o’clock, and the Needle 
Club was started. 

A president and secretary were elected, that 
the organization Was pure ‘ly informal. As president, I felt the 
need of some sort of definite pre gramme = not over fifteen 
or twenty minutes. It did not need to be longer, for the 
real need of this gre % » of women was social life. They just 
wanted to talk wit h one another about the re sponsibilities 


country 
with Mrs. 


men trom the 






my home 


iread and 


and beyond 








and phe and delights of their daily existence. Some- 
times our subject was the care of children, sometimes the 
care of poultry, sometimes the best methods of improving 


the saalien of the da 


was the topic, someti1 





st ymetimes t he household budget 
we discussed a daring article in 


some of the home journals, and sometimes a good story was 
read aloud. Once, when we had the husbands to supper, 
each woman told the worst tragedy of her domestic life 
which she was willing to breathe in public. ... 


hed no great reform work except once. 
to which the men were invited, the 
six country women each gave a reason why the re-election 
of a certain school director who always employed a certain 
teacher would be very injurious for our children and our 

school. The men were quite amazed at the intelligent in- 
terest shown in public questions. The objectionable school 
director was not re-elected, but another man was chosen who 
secured a first-class teacher. .. . 


The club accompli 
At our annual monating, | 





If I may be permitted to speak for all of us, I should say 
that we gained in contentment through the club, because 


of our association, and in the same degree in which we 
gained in this respect we became more interested and help- 
ful companions for our husbands and children. 

As far as my individual gain is concerned, I can say in 
addition that I gained a new insight into the meaning of 
the vision of Peter, when God told him to call no man com- 
mon or a I found that the women whom I had for- 
merly ¢ maractorined as stupid or uninteres ting, each had 
some admirable element of personality to contribute to the 
general good 1 progress, if only she were given a 


1 cheer an 
suitable opportunity. 











them out and putting them away made more work than 


they saved. 


This comes from western New York: Will some western 
New York woman who has used a fireless cooker, or a wash- 
ing-machine, or a bread-mixer, ‘tricity or 
running water in her house, write and tell us whether these 
things really save her time and strength or not? 

A cheeringly optimistic letter comes from a Virginia 
woman, who protests that, statistics to the contrary, her 


or has gas or ele 





It was a pretty good thing Mrs. Weidenbach did, wasn’t 
it? Another encouraging story comes from Utah: 
WANT to tell you all about my life here in Utah, for it 


seems to me like a beattiful story that might help ome 
woman to truly live a life that is worth while, even tl vugh 
she may be far away from any city. 

We had not been here long before I realized that the 
settlers were hungry for something to think of besides mere 
raising of crops, the drudgery and monotony of housework, 
and the petty and malicious gossip about one’s neigh bors 
whom they but slightly knew. 

I noticed a hopeless iook in their eyes. My heart ached 
for them in their loneliness, and the thought occurred to 
me, Why not invite the women here and organize a rea ling 
club? Then they could meet every week, bring their work 
with them, as some one reads a good book aloud. On the 
first invitation, fourteen women responded. We formed a 
nice little circle, elected officers, talked over plans for the 
year, and began ‘at once the reading of one of the late novels, 
after which I served tea and wafers, and the ladies went 
home feeling that they were not entire ‘ly isolated from friends, 
after all; and as they really are a superior lot of people, our 
little club was an assured success. I believe the thing that 
pleased them most was the pledge drawn up that every 
member is to take on joining our circle. Among other things 
good and uplifting, we pledge ourselves that unless we can- 
not speak well of our neighbor we will not speak of her at 
all. This is teaching us to look for the good and not the 
evil in others. It has certainly made a great difference in 
the topics of conversation. Every one is looking up, and 
not down, and new hope is springing everywhere, even in 
the hearts of the men. 

But this was only the beginning. One day we decided 
that we would have a public library, so that the people 
could all have good, wholesome reading-matter. There are 
many of the farm-hands who like to read, but have no access 
to good books. A new schoolhouse has recently been com- 
pleted, and we obtained permission from the school board 
to use one of the rooms for our library. This plan met the 
decided approval of every one. The men all wanted to 
help. One man gave us $25, another $10, and another $5 
outright, and when we announced by bulletin that there 
would be a Hallowe’en party for the benefit of the public 
library, every man for miles around seemed glad to know 
that there were some wide-awake women in the settlement, 
and that these women were their wives and daughters. 
Such a good time as we did have on Hallowe’en! We had 
decorated the room with Jack-o’-lanterns, black crépe-paper 
cats were pinned on the wall—yes, and even furious-looking 
imps of Satan were cut out of red cardboard and pinned 
around in conspicuous places. There were about sixty 
men, women, and children there. We bobbed for apples, 
pinned the tail on a donkey, ate sugar out of a spoon blind- 
folded, told fortunes, and did all the regulation Hallowe'en 
stunts. We sold popcorn balls and cider, and served pump- 
kin pie, doughnuts, and coffee, after which the floor was 
cleared for dancing. We made that night $34.40, and all 
went home feeling that the ice was broken and that a spirit 
of unity and good-fellowship was established. 

Our books have just arrived, and we are to meet Saturday 
and stamp every one, place them in the beautiful bookcase 
which was given to us by one of our good men, and open 
our library formally to the public next Sunday. We have 
placed a green crex rug on the floor, and will have pretty 
scrim curtains at the windows, and comfortable chairs 
around the room, and how our hearts will beat with pride 
to know that we are giving pleasure to the men, women, 
and children of this place through our own efforts! 

I could go on and tell you of other things we are doing. 
How we have started a Union Sunday-school, and are de- 
termined soon to have a Union church, where every one can 
worship his God and Master in his own way, and where we 
can afford to pay a superior thinker for our pastor, who will 
help us to move upward together on the road that leads to 
eternal life. 


Now that is something like it! This woman is the whole 
Swiss Family Robinson embodied. Do you remember how 
they insisted on satisfying all of the demands of civilization 
in the wilderness? If they wanted water piped to 
their homes, they were not balked because the nearest 
plumber with his coil of lead pipe was thousands of miles 
away; they substituted a series of hollow reeds. Did they 
go without rubber boots because the rubber trust had not 
yet been born? Far from it! Papa Robinson's discarded 
socks dipped in the thick sap of a conveniently growing tree 
did just as’ well. 

Our correspondent from Utah created society for the 
whole district. She rubbed the Aladdin’s lamp of her in- 
telligence, and summoned a public library, and now that 
she has turned her attention to a Union Sunday-school and 
a better preacher for the village, is there any doubt that 
she will get them? 


even 





Some People Do Not Agree 


part of the world is filled with healthy people. She 


says: 


E have never known malaria or typhoid. Our 
parents resided on this farm for almost fifty years. 

no exceptions in our locality. On the adjoining 
farm live a good man and his splendid wife, she having 
been born there nearly forty years ago. They are poor, but 
are happy, well, and the joyous possessors of eight children, 
bright, pretty girls and boys, and helpful always. The wife 

(Continued on page 192) 
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F the man in white serge at the best table in the summer- 
resort dining-room had not demanded that the heart 
be cut out of his grapefruit and a cherry substituted 
therefor, if he had not sent for shaved ice—‘and 

plenty of it’—it might never have happened. That was 
the first thing the woman noticed. To be sure, there is 
nothing remarkable about a person wanting ice on any- 
thing from rice pudding to potatoes—when the last room 
is taken at The Pines Hotel and the mercury is hovering 
around ninety-six. He was, nevertheless, fascinating to the 
woman in pink linen at the next table. 

On the other hand, he found something interesting in 
Mrs. Montgomery, and appeared to be speculating about 
her between such moments as he fastidiously arranged his 
summer-resort dishes and fanned himself with a news- 
paper. 

There may have been, on his handsome face, wrinkles of 
worry over the life that now is; but when you are cold- 
reamed, talcum-powdered, massaged with the upward 
movement, and dressed leisurely, far from your alarm 
clock, in spotless, beautifully creased white flannels; when 
you are wearing a lavender tie pricked by a pearl stick pin, 
and white canvas shoes that 
don’t pinch at all, you can 
manage, whatever the state 
of your nerves, to illustrate 
an article on “‘Summer Fash- 
ions for Men.” 

The woman in pink looked 
him over—his_ carefully 
brushed, wavy pompadour, 
his white-silk outing shirt, 
his fetching shoes, over which 
the Amesbury twins tripped 
as they rushed into the dining- 
room like a belated cyclone. 

His grapefruit with its 
herry, his nicked 
bowl of ice were brought. 
Painstakingly he made a nest 
of the ice and set the grape- 
The residue 
he disposed tiarawise 
about the ruby cherry. Then 
he took powdered sugar and 
sprinkled it over the whole 








hopworn 


fruit therein. 
of ice 


until resembled nothing 
sO much as a snowdrift. 

Now let there be no mis- 
understanding. There was 
nothing inflammatory in the 
glance her occasionally 
over snowdrift. There 
was nothing amatory in her 
dark-brown eyes as they 
rested fascinated upon him. 
This is the story of a triangle, 
but the man in white was 
only what very learned ones, 
Who discourse about Hered- 
ity, Environment, and Varia- 
Hon, ill a Contributing 
Cause. 


“Daddy! 


By 
Helen 
Baker 


Parker 


O be exact, Ada Montgomery was wondering what John 
Montgomery was eating for his lunch at Kohlsaat’s 
back in Chicago. She was wondering if there were flies— 
those indiscreet ones who carry destruction on their bare 
feet; if he was drinking too much coffee, eating too many 
doughnuts; if he was remembering that his black serge was 
a little—just a little thinner than his blue; if he put down 
his bedroom window before he went to the office in the 
morning—to keep out the heat; if he opened it the minute 
he got home to let in the little breeze that sometimes came 
around the stone wall; if the ties were piling up on his 
chiffonier. ... 

Beside her mother sat Paula Montgomery, a beautiful, 
blooming girl named, seventeen years before, by her father, 
who said, ‘“‘This child is going to be Paula! I may never 
have a son. You never can tell.’’ Having seen that she 
was adequately named, he had proceeded to call her “ Little 
Peach.”’ There never was a son, and now at seventeen the 
only child was still Little Peach to him. 

In the absence of maternal vigilance Paula served her- 
self with a half-dozen sugar cubes and a generous helping 
of catsup. 
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I dreamed that daddy was”— 








She whispered a word ut 








Illustrations by John Newton Howitt 


“Mother,” said she, when the older woman looked back 
from the man at the best table, ‘‘when it’s so warm here, 
what must it be home in Chicago? It must be awful! 
What shall we do after lunch? I want to stay in swimming 
for hours! I believe I’m going to throw off those wings 
to-day and go all by myself! The instructor said yesterday 
that I get the overarm motion simply great: Won't Tom 
be surprised?” <A deeper flush crept like sunrise over her 
cheeks. ‘‘It 'Il be cool under the water, anyway. Must 
I wait for an hour after eating? At home it must be—” 

“Listen, Paula, I want to hear what those men are 
saying.” a 

The man in white, and the man in what had been white 
yesterday, having discussed the Presidential election, the 
Pacific- Panama Exposition, Canadian reciprocity, the 
Illinois legislature, were, with ever-narrowing circles, coming 
home to Chicago. 

“Yes, sir,” said the almost whiteeone, editing as he read, 
‘*ninety-eight in the shade’! Listen to this here: ‘Twenty 
prostrations yesterday. More fatalities feared to-day— 
man fell—top of building’—damn it all, what’s a man 
doing on top of a building—‘man in office’—huh! ‘shot 
himself’ — ‘temporarily _in- 
sane—many children dying 
with cholera infantum’—ain’t 
hell! Say, you waiter! 
Ice in my tea’s all melted! 
Fill it up, can’t you! Can't 
expect a thimbleful of ice to 
hold its shape to-day. Lord! 
What do you s’pose it’s like 
in Chicago?” 


HE man in white reached 
for the paper. ‘‘Where 
does it say that about—that 
—children being sick?’ He 
read. “After all, it’s just a 
newspaper report. You can’t 
rely on it. Anyway, it’s just 
in the poor districts. These 
mothers—I don’t imagine 
they know how to feed chil- 
dren.” 
“Well, I wish I was fishin’! 
Place up in Michigan not far 


from Chicago, either. A lot 
cooler’n this!’’ The almost 
white one was a chronic 


grumbler. “Great place! 
Wish I was there! Fish bite 
like a house afire! How 

| long you goin’ to stay?” 
“Two weeks. I’m a nerv- 
ous wreck! Just had to dig 


out. Got so I didn’t dare 
shave myself—hand shook 
so! And ugly! Say! The 


office boy couldn’t steal a 
| one-cent stamp without my 
jumping on him. And when 

I couldn’t find my studs— 
| Jove, I wasa brute! Just had 
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to dig out. You see, in a business like mine’’—instinc- 
tively he felt for a card; instinctively he began to stalk 
his prey ‘there, I left ’em home! Oh well, I’m not 
talking shop. In two weeks I'll go back calm as an 
Indian. You see, in a like mine— Waiter! Give 
us some ice in thi He delicately wiped the 
“Ah, here comes dessert. 





perspiration off 
Ice-cream! Good!” 
“Ice-cream here ain’t like it is some places, though,” 
complained the grumbler. 
‘‘He is rather a handsome man, isn’t he, mother, the one 
a perfumed handkerchief 


roat. 


with the lavender tie?” Witl 
Paula was wiping her white tl 

“Why, child, 1 hadn’t noticed— 

“T thought you had. Well, I think he is. Mother, do 
you think that white si rge he has is cooler than black—or— 
blue? His isn’t lined, though. Oh, isn’t the heat awful! 
There's one thing, though, we know it ‘ll be cool by evening. 
The wind is off the \ “g 

Then the gruml ig the ice-cream that wasn’t so 
good, read again from the newspaper, ignoring the context. 
“Ts marriage a partnership?”” He demanded it of the man 


t 
They were still discussing the answer to the conun- 





very night. 








in white. 
drum when the last spoonful of Paula's fletcherized ice-cream 
cooled her lovel) t 

The last she and her mother 
the grumbler 


thre vel 
} }] ac 
heard as 


they rese from the table was 
protesting that what it 


marriage Wasn t 


human nature wasn’t; climate 


used to be; 





wasn’t; everything wa 
“Shall we rest on the porch, mother, 
till I can go in? My,I wish I was in 





the water right 
handsome man with the lavender 


’ 


that 
tie will 
go in.’ 


I HE two women went out on the porch. 
There was one vacant rocker, and an- 


other from which a large woman with pearls 
on her bare chest grudgingly removed her 
Irish crochet 

“Hold chair a minute,’’ said Paula. | 





“T think I'll write a letter to daddy—and 


maybe Tom.” 
| 





Mrs. Montgomery and her daughter had 
been at The Pines four days. Mr. Mont- 
gomery had a vacation at this time also; 











but he spent it in going over the mixed-up 
books of other firn He was an unusually 
good bookkeeper 

“Little Peach,’ he had said for years, on 
the Ist o ist, ‘i o good to lose. 
You see t ney’s all to the good. And 
I don’t want g vacation. What 'd 





I do, just si loing not} ? I'd 
fly to piece tand Mr 
Montgomery was a -class actor. Not 
even he himself guessed how clever he wa 
at pretense—which is saying a good deal 


for an actor 


The money Paula and her mother to 





with had beer nulated by clever 


economies. Alt 


come 


heir friends went 











away for anywhere from a week to two 
months, they ever thought it possible 
-on an ordi lar 
The fact 1 P. ither had ex- 
pecte d eve ry year that the linary salary 
would be merge I i quate income. 
Perse mally, he wa 








paper around the weather. 


AULA, 


gown 





ming Paula, wore entrancing 
I front-hall bedroom 
tives from D« »dge Center 
eeck-end"’) was a worn machine and 
{on the wall; and almost every 
bed a very little cold-cream into 






night M1 


her needle 





us for herself, but she was 
‘as not her daughter far more 


Paula’s 





more ambitious for thi 











1 the d ante 1ose pictures illustrated 
é lumns? The woman might not re- 
é the name of the Secretary of the 
ew the details of the latest wedding 

re Dr 
Le i xe for Paula, her father and 
also their backs. This year 





The best people 





rr - me ” 
best t 4 omewnere. 





did ila must go East to a woman’s 
college. their vacation they must 
begin t : 

It so to Paula’s mother that they were 
forever a heavy load up the stone wall of 





hay 





they got up to a window ledge 
1 moment and lay down their burden 
they picke r one, and some one pushed them 
from below. But when she went out of her correctly cur- 
tained door in her well-brushed tailor gown she turned the 


a high 
wher« 








p a still heavie 








key on her struggles and economies and presented a smiling 
face to the world. People said: 

“They live very simply, those Montgomerys, but they 
must have money, from the way Paula and her m« ther dress. 
They’re not at all showy, though. In fact, quite reserved.” 

Paula’s mother was something of an actress, too. 


y= the woman was telling herself, she had earned this 
vacation! Had she not sat up nights making those 
gowns herself, with the exception of the ready-made pink 
linen? Of course the goods had cost—and the lace—and 
the hats—she had been surprised at the bill from Field’s. 
But what if she had hired everything made? Most women 
did. She found herself arguing with space, making certain 
defenses for herself. 

The Amesbury twins were teasing for money for sail- 
boats at the summer-resort store. Defying fate, the 





Grumbler was going in swimming after eating two dishes 
of ice-cream that was not good, protesting to the man in 
white, “I tell you, never heard of appendicitis when I was 
young!”’ 

The women on the porch were reading magazines, learn- 
ing each other's Irish crochet patterns, and criticizing Mrs. 
Arnold, who was unfortunate enough to have been born 





“Sure!” 
“sure! 


smiled the first-class actor, 
never better” 








“There, mother, I’m going in now! 
daddy and told him everything; what a good time we're 
having, and how cool it is nights, and all about the meals, 


I’ve written to 


I'll just send a post-card to Tom. He collects post-cards 
from everywhere. Tom’s a regular kid! Oh, the Ames. 
bury twins are going in. Perhaps I can help them.” 

“Yes. And I'll go in, too.” 

“Of course. Come on, mother. 
lovely bathing-suits. 
this morning!” 

“No, after all, I believe I'll not goin. I’m—not—fecling 
just well. I think perhaps it was the grapefruit—you go, 
aula, and havea good time. But be very careful. There are 
the twins! Aren’t they dear! Little boys." Her eyes were 
inexpressibly tender. ‘‘Run along, dear, and be sure to 
fasten your stockings!’’ 


I’m glad we've got thoge 
My, I believe it’s hotter than it was 


AULA ran along, but she did not preside officially at 

the near-drowning of the Amesbury twins, who asserted, 
their dripping hands on the richest woman’s embroidered 
linen knees, that they did it on purpose, because they wanted 
to be “like the big mens that doved off’m the summer 
board saying their prayers with their hands together.” 

At that moment Paula, wings discarded, assisted by the 

: erstwhile man in white, was actually swith- 

eden ming—straight for the Orient. 

| That evening it was unspeakably hot, 
| even at The Pines Hotel, which assured its 
patrons, in italics, of a nightly breeze off 
the lake. Not a breath of air stirred, and 
only the lazy lapping of the little waves 
against the pier reminded one that it was 
cool down under the water. 

“What must it be in Chicago?” said 
Paula, as they went into the hotel. At 
midnight Paula sat up and pulled up the 
covers over her bare shoulders, for a delicious 
breeze blew the curtains into the room. 

“Still awake, Paula? Haven’t you slept?” 

“No, I can’t seem to get to sleep—I 
don’t mind, though—I’m resting. It wasso 
cool in the water to-day. I’m glad I learned 
toswim— His name is Eames, Mr. Eames. 
Mother! Do you suppose daddy's all right? 
It’s only people that work up on top of high 
buildings that get affected, isn’t it? Do 
you think he remembers to sleep the other 
way of the bed—with his head to the 
window?” 

“T hope so, dear. Oh, I hope so!” 
-aula’s mother swallowed several times, but 
she lay perfectly still, and the sob in her 
throat made no sound at all. One learns 
to do that at forty-five. ‘We must sleep, 
dear, we must.” 

They lay hand in hand, staring into the 
cooling dark with the rigid quiet the body 
can assume when the mind whirls off into 
space. 


HE next morning they dressed weari- 
ly, avoiding each other’s eyes. 

“Did you get to sleep, Paula?’’ There 
were dark circles under the girl’s great 
blue eyes. 

“For a little while. I — Mother— 
I dreamed—last night!” She reached up 
her small hands around her mother’s neck. 
“* Mother,” she implored, ‘‘ J dreamed—about 
him!” 

Quick fear startled the woman. The 
child was not quite eighteen. And Tom— 
why, he wasn’t out of knickerbockers more 
than three years! It couldn’t be! And 
there couldn't be any one else—surely it 
couldn’t be. She searched the girl’s white 
face. 

“Daddy! I dreamed that daddy was—” 
She whispered a word, at sound of which 











with too beautiful a voice in too lovely a throat. The ma- 
jority thought no woman could keep up her practice and 
take care of a child properly (as they took care of theirs). 
The minority didn’t think so much of that, but wasn’t she 
probably an actress? And who knew whether the man who 
was there over Sunday was her husband? They seemed 
almost too fond of each other. 


BLIVIOUS to her surroundings, even to Paula, writing 

her letters, Mrs. Montgomery looked off over the lake. 

But that was not what she saw. She saw John Montgomery 

back in the office, leaning over long lines of figures that told 

how much people owed. She saw him—odd how plainly 

you can see people when they are absent—a little stooped, 

a little gray, a little sunken-cheeked, with a little pen in his 

bent hand and a little twisted smile on his face. She stirred 
uneasily, but the thought grawed. 

Was marriage a partnership? 

Were they partners, John and she? 

Did they share equally in everything? 

The thought that had dropped in her brain kept going 
relentlessly. She could not keep up with it. It was like 
a child’s ball dropped at the top of the stairs, that drops, 
hitting every stair, out of the door, down the descending 
street. There was no catching the disturbing suggestion 
and putting it out of sight. It urged her on and on. Minutes 
passed—an hour. Other women fanned and talked. Out- 
wardly she appeared quite motionless. But she was trying 
to catch the ball. 





they clung to each other with quick, in- 
drawn breath. “I dreamed I was there— 
just before—and he said ‘Little Peach, add up that column 
of figures and see if you can find it. I’m a nickel short.’ 
Mother! And I dreamed he said, ‘Little Peach, won't I han 
a long rest?’ Mother!” 

For a long moment their eyes sought each other; de- 
manded and answered a hundred questions; ran the gamut 
of hope and fear, youth and age, love, ambition. 

“Paula, Paula!’’ 

“‘ Mother! Let’s—” 

“Let’s go—?” 

“Home, mother!” 

‘Home, dear!” 

“To daddy! Mother, we haven’t a right—it isn’t fair 
for us to have what he can’t have too!” 

“No, Paula. No, and we won't leave him again! Things 
have got to be different for your father—he isn’t as strong 
as he used to be. Somehow, he doesn’t look like that Mr. 
Eames and that other man.” 

“You noticed, too, mother? First I thought maybe it 
was their clothes — daddy — Mother, daddy needs clothes! 
And we're going to live different!”’ said the girl, out of the 
white vision of her sleepless night. ‘‘We don’t need so 
many things! And you do it for me! You're tired, t00, 
mother! I'm tired! It isn’t what we do that tires us; it’s 
what we want to do, what we can’t do. J—saw daddy's 
bank balance when he wrote that last check, Mother!" 

“Paula, hurry, we’re going home to your father!” Mrs. 
Montgomery sat down and cried as though her heart would 
Continued on page 194) 
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Words by William H. Gardner 


Rather fast (M. j= 184.) 
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And sleeps there with my doggie Ned, She’s not a -fraid one 
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And oh, how she loves bread and milk ! 
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Now I’ll show you how she sings,‘ ‘Me -ow,’’ My 














Music by Robert Coverley 
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She purrs and sings the whole day long, My 
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Now I’ll show you how! 
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“The average society girl works like a cart-horse” 





“Another burden has dropped from my 
shoulders—clothes ! ” 














Why | 








Prefer 


My Business Life 


A Former 


Tells Her 


ES—I MEAN EXACTLY THAT! For my 
business life is so full of happiness that I almost 
look back on my gay girlhood as so much 
wasted time! Yet I know, of course, that it 

wasn’t wasted—if only because it has taught me the blessed- 
ness of business. And by business I mean the real thing: 
hard, incessant work; lots of responsibility; a life bounded 
on the north by the ‘phone book and on the south by the 
card-index file—but with such sunrises and sunsets to east 
and west as only the worker knows! 

Not that work was anything new to me. In my life as 
a butterfly I worked both harder and longer than I do now 
—the only difference being that I did not draw a salary 
for it. And to me one of the strangest things in the world 
is just that very expression, “society butterfly.” 

Why, the average society girl works like a cart-horse; 
she has to, in order to keep up! 

But so many, many business girls have this mistaken 
idea, that I’m going to tell the facts of the case, and show, 
Out of my experience, how little the butterfly need be envied 
by her independent sisters. My own case is a very average 
one; it is the experience of nine society girls out of ten. 

You see, like nine girls out of ten, I belonged to a family 
which, although not well off, yet held a position which de- 
manded that the daughters should keep up appearances 
and, above all things, marry creditably. This was just as 
clearly understood a business career for me then as my 
salaried position is for me now. And the burden of it con- 
sisted in the fact that success or failure lay so much in what 
“people” thought and said. Does that sound absurd? 
Well, it isn’t! But suppose I illustrate just what I mean. 


IKE most American girls, I was ambitious in a girlish 

way. I wanted to be admired; I hoped to marry well. 
And as the seasons passed to these girlish ambitions I added 
another, and, I am ashamed to say, a more sordid one— 
that of wanting to be identified with what I considered the 
‘smart set.”’ 

Now it isn’t so much the people one knows that gives one 
the title of being one of the “‘smart set’’—it’s the people 
one refuses to know. And before I had been through a 
couple of seasons I realized how easy it was to lose one’s 
hold by persisting in choosing for friends those on whom 
the smart set had not set its seal of approval. Oh yes— 
even then I realized that the whole idea was hopelessly 
vulgar; but there it was, and I knew I should have to pro- 
ceed along just those lines if I ever wanted to get anywhere. 
So I did! 

Therefore, instead of choosing for my intimate friends 
those who really interested me, as I do now, I sacrificed my 
freedom and my ideals to what I considered to be the neces- 
sity of consorting with the ‘right people.” Instead of 
hopping off to a Sunday free concert with a girl friend, as 
I do to-day, I devoted my Sunday afternoons to the hard 
work of being at home to any uninteresting people who might 
choose to call. 

Instead of slipping down to the theater with a woman 
chum, whenever the fancy happens to strike us, as I do now, 
riding there and back in the car and getting home in time 
to have our beauty sleep, my theater-going in the old days 
was a veritable burden by comparison. For, in those days, 
after a desperate struggle with myself as to whether I should 
wear my new blue chiffon and get it ruined, or the pink net 
I had already worn six times and knew my entire set must 
be sick of, I would wear myself out trying to absorb every 
point of the play so that I might have material for future 
conversation, and, in addition, rack my poor little brains 
between the acts trying to be witty and entertaining to my 
escort. 

Oh, what a grind it was! but then one had to see certain 
plays, just as one had to read certain books, simply and 
solely in order to ‘‘keep up.’”’ Nowadays, thank Heaven, I 
go to see what I want to, without any responsibility what- 
ever except that of having a really-truly good time! 


ND then there was that business of marrying well! 
I had to marry—I knew it—my family knew it—every- 
body knew it! Unless we have money in our own right 
and very few débutantes have) there is little else for us 
to do. So instead of meeting men on the independent foot- 
ing which I enjoy to-day, thanks to my business equipment 
and comfortable income, I was forced to regard each eligible 
man as a possible husband. And—I hate to confess it— 
my mother was so afraid of being looked upon as a maneu- 
vering mamufia that she forced me to become a maneu- 
vering daughter—something only too common nowadays! 

Now, as I had the dramatic faculty quite strongly de- 
veloped, I felt I had to school my conduct in this hushand- 
hunting campaign to a wearing and eternal consistency. 
For instance, if the most eligible man on my horizon hap- 
pened to be a great lover of art, I was not content that he 
alone should think I shared his enthusiasms. No! my en- 
tire circle had to be convinced; for it was no part of my 
plan that my friends and acquaintances should say that I 
had posed in order to catch a husband. The only thing for 
me to do, therefore, was cheerfully to martyr myself for an 
entire season, and talk Art not only with Mr. A , but 
with every one else whom I knew. Silly? Yes; but it was 
perfectly logical. 

But think of the difference now! The men I know may 
be interested in anything and everything, from turbines 
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to stamp-collecting, without weaning me for one single hour 
from my precious books or music or woman friends. Bet- 
ter yet, if I do discover a mutual taste in some masculine 
acquaintance I no longer am in deadly fear lest, by enthus- 
ing, I make him think I am trying to ‘‘catch” him. No; a 
business life puts a woman on such a gloriously independent 
basis that she can even refuse to be bored! 

Certain sad little incidents, too, never can happen again. 
For instance, that winter Jack Benson and I had that little 
affair—for that was all it amounted to, although at first I 
really did think he was going to turn out to be the man. 
And then, quite suddenly, he cheerfully bade us all good-by 
and announced that he was going to India! ; 

Of course I was hurt; deep down I know I must have 
cared. And of course people thought they had a right to 
talk (they always do, whether they have a right to or not), 
and Jack really had paid me quite a good deal of attention. 
So I simply had to keep going and laughing and frivoling 
lest my friends should say: 

“Poor Eleanor! Ii was too bad of Dr. Benson. 
wery much, and wasn’t herself for a long time!”’ 

Nowadays, of course, the same conditions might arise, 
vet how different it all would be! For “‘people,’’ instead of 
being so sure that I had been jilted, would be much more 
likely to fit the shoe to the other foot. ‘I’m afraid Eleanor 
is getting too independent; she threw Jack Benson over 
last winter,”’ is what they would say now. And no woman 
in her senses but would prefer being called too independent 
rather than have it said she had loved not wisely but too 
well! 


She felt it 


NOTHER burden which has dropped from my shoulders 

is the burden of clothes. Nowadays, if my clothes are 
trim, suitable, and even moderately becoming, I am care-free. 
But oh, those days I used to spend in dress parades, elabo- 
rately coiffed and gowned for the cold approval of the men 
and women I considered “smart”! Don’t mistake me; I 
still revel in pretty clothes, but at least I am free from the 
thraldom of having to discard favorite gowns just because 
a lot of indifferent people have seen them several times! 
And nowadays, in my dark-blue tailored suit and white 
collars and cuffs, I am better dressed for my environment 
than ever I was in my Doucet gowns. For dress, after all, 
is one of those matters which are relative. 

With the burden of clothes yet another old Man of the 
Sea has slipped off my back—that horror which has been 
aptly described as the “nightly beauty stunt”! Nowadays, 
when tired, I pop right into bed. No weary massaging of 
persistent wrinkles; no everlasting hair-brushing; no 
haunting dread lest the lines around my mouth may deepen 
a little. 

But perhaps the greatest joy of all those blessed contrasts 
lies in my evenings: quiet hours of rest and peace unthink- 
able, when I remember all that went before. ‘‘ Don’t you 
miss the balls? I thought you were so fond of dancing!’’ has 
been hurled at me more than once. 

Yes—I was—I am—fond of dancing. Nevertheless, I 
do not miss those balls, unless one can so describe a feeling 
of unutterable relief! For balls are serious matters, as every 
society girl knows. Each one is, more or less, a public test: 
a test of attractiveness, of popularity, of beauty, of position. 
Every time I went to a ball I had before me the serious 
business of having my programme full; of securing lots of 
attention; of being seen with the right men. 

I had to smile and smile, even if I had heard some bad 
news or received some social hurt which left me crushed 
and mortified. I had to be so clever that my circle would 
not think me clever. I endeavored to be so pretty that I 
would’ attract the men, yet so unassuming that I would 
disarm the women. If by any chance a dance found me 
without a partner, I maneuvered to get away into the 
dressing-room under the pretext that something had gone 
wrong with my gown. A dozen questions would be asked 
me during the evening—questions which I would be un- 
willing to answer; and no matter how tired I was I had 
to be sufficiently quick-witted to parry them. And com- 
pared with a‘long evening of dancing with men I was not 
interested in, and possibly seeing some man who attracted 
me paying desperate love to another woman, my present 
evenings with real friends, interesting books, and lots of 
amusements when I want them, seem like heaven itself. 


TOWADAYS nobody notices whether I ‘“‘keep up” or 
not. My friends like me for what I am, and even if 
I shut myself up for a whole winter with my books and my 
pals, nobody thinks of whispering, ‘‘ Eleanor is getting to be 
a back number!” and giggling behind a malicious fan. I am 
able not only to go to everything I like, but am also able to 
stay away from everything I don't like—something that in 
the old days I would have given my very soul to do! 
And my future—while not, perhaps, settled (for whi 
of us can tell what the future holds in store?), is at least 
provided for. I am independent—I am happy—I can look 
every man in the face, and need say “thanks” to none { 
his approval. My life may not be as full as if I had met 
and married the right man; but assuredly it is not as empty 
as if I had married the wrong! And, oh, it is blessedness 
itself compared to what it would have been had I not 
broken away in time and exchanged society, with all its 
heartbreaks and weariness, for a full, happy, and useful 
business life! 
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FOURTH IN THE BAZAR’S SERIES OF WOOD-ENGRAVING MASTERPIECES ENGRAVED BY J. H. GOETZE 


Playing the Zither 


After the painting by Alice Barber Stephens 


This series began in the January Number. The fifth, “ Flowers of the Spring,” after the painting by W. T. Smedley, will be printed in the next Bazar 
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man sat dreaming. He 
oln mold. The valley, his 
childhood’s home, lay before him, but 
vision extended far beyond. He 
aw the undeveloped resources of his country; he 
uw men and women in the workshop of the world 
laboring with unfit tools and undisciplined minds; 
he saw gigantic intellects scattered here and there, 


N a hillside a 
was of the Lin: 


his 





to whose words of inspiration no one had time to 
listen. He would gather those v, he would 
gather listeners and followers, the young men and 
women from the mansions and the cabins. He 


exceeding 


said, as he 


looked about him, the land was fair, 
fair, and it was his own. “Here,” he 
‘I would found an institution where any 


arose, 
person may find instruction in any study.’’ Did 
he hear the distant tra mpling of thousands of 


» children of all nations of the 
seerlike he 


feet? Did he see th 
world enter through the gates as 
looked into the future? 














It was the realization of his dream I saw as the 
train curved into the valley in the early morning. 
sun was just breaking through the morning 

1 e tiled roofs and towers and windows 


clouds, and t 





of the campus seemed to glow with their warmest 
mile of welcome. To the north the lake stretched 
out for miles and miles between shores dotted 
with white cottages and ri with autumn 
colors. In a moment the vision was gone, but 


never forgotten. 


tillness as I stepped 
, and hidden memories 
and went as I waited for 


| be JULD almost hear th« 
off at the little platform 
of Old World ways came 








the troll New York seemed like a far-aw 
expected to see a W Ora pig 
r leisurely across the street, paying no heed 
ot little trolle y-car that final lly am 
g along to pull us up the steep hills. It was 











1, and as a matter of course I at once assumed 
my New York strap-hanging attitude. The 
man in front of me imme 
little unlooke 
There wa 
never met | 





and mandolin cas« 
shapes and colors, 


Caps 
Norfolk 


various 


are-Iree 





























lits and « ways, I never could explain, but 
it there—it was on the campus, it was in the 
very air. Patiently the car toiled along, now 
almost threatening to hurl the occupants of one 
ide other, then righting itself to pass 
‘ the next curve. My eyes danced in my 
hea T were waterfalls, ravines, hills, and 
woods. as Norway in its smiling mood, 
Norway with the hard edges worn off. 
here I might live for years if I passed my 
examinations! 
next few days were spent in ing the 
( bil aking examin: , and visiting 
th ment Bureau. I soon found 
tl by typewriting alone, and re- 
i—housework. setting 
three a day n as 
W wages. ; that 
it was far more difficult to cook than a 
typewriter. Accordingly, when one of the pro- 
fessors whose wife had recently died wanted me to 
cook his dinners I asked thirty cents anhour. He 
was baffle it pric e and told me he had ex- 
pected to pay fifteen cents. 





By Anna Tjomsland 


“But that wouldn’t even pay for my shoes com- 
ing and going,’’ I said. 

When I returned to the ‘‘ Bureau” there was a 
request for some one to sew by the hour. I spent 
one afternoon in oiling, unscrewing, screwing, and 
cleaning a machine that had evidently long ago 
retired from active life, but with meager results. 
When I had coaxed and threatened and tenderly 
started down a long vista of white sheeting the 
thread would break or knot and the machine 
piteously beg to be left alone. 

“It seems to me,” I said to Miss Morse, a col- 
lege graduate who was at the head of the Employ- 
ment Bureau, ‘‘that some of the professors are no 
better off than we are, and the ones that are don’t 
need us.” 

She laughed. 








“You are right. They have no 
money to squander. But here is a nice family 
living half-way down-town. They have lost their 
money and can’t afford to keep a regular cook. 


-Another student is already engaged to wait on 


table.” 


I THOUGHT of the Coles and my last year in 
high school, but it might be worth while trying. 
A tall, thin lady met me at the door. She looked 
-d and worn and her hair had commenced to 
hiten at her temples. She won't take the trouble 
to bother me much, I said to myself during the 
interview. She didn’t as the work was 
concerned, nor did she even take time to see that 
the larder was supplied. The first afternoon she 
swept into the kitchen in a once-white reception- 
gown and requested me to make a cake for supper. 

I scraped the bottom of the flour barrel and 
succeeded in getting enough flour and various 
other things to make a muddy-looking batter. 
Resolutely I colored it with chocolate and sprin- 
kled sugar on top. 

Toward evening there was a quick knock at the 
door. A young fellow with a small red-lettered 
cap hanging on a couple of boisterous. black curls 
smiled at me. This must be the student-waiter, 
I said to myself. 

“‘Are you the co-ed cook?” h 

“‘T am the cook, yes.” 

“Good,” he said, rubbing the site of his stomach; 
will something to eat.” 

“T am no Elijah,” I remarked, showing him th 
empty flour barrel. 

When we sat down for our supper in the kitchen 
a glass of milk 
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fa. as 


e asked 


“now we have 





he as 1 for 


here are two quarts for a family of six,’”’ I 
reluctantly replied. 
His face fell. “‘I haven’t had a square meal 


since I struck this 


‘ 
( burg. 
This was too much 


for me. 
I produced the contents of the ice- 


- ; 
Come what may, 


chest. 


was lying on the floor in my 
“Courses of Instruction” by 
hen lamp. The chair had been 
ry use; and, although there 
bulb in my room, I 

that it was to be looked at 
desk in Mr. Allison’s 
hu i f at the humor of the 
My lady was certainly worth while 
Her husband’s reverses had evidently 
er and made her the victim of a mania 

















stinting to keep the wolves from the 

r and carriages at the front door. But 

lusion did not make it easier for those 

who heard howling of the wolves. While 
making these mental comments on the status of 


ny present home I was surveying the years that 


lay between me and a medical degree. The three 





years of academic work necessary to enter the 
medi were blocked out w ‘ith milestones 
at tl ach term and filled with red and 

i be taken. 


indicating the stuc 


eant hard work, and included sciences, 





mathe and oratory, all of which required 
long hours and reports. The green lines stood for 


tudies of recreation—as I thought: several mod- 
uages, German and English literature 
hilosophy, ethics, and odd lectures wi 
Twelve hours of work were required 








each week, but my schedule called for eighteen, 
and I could never hope to begin studying till after 





“Freshmen always take too much work,” Miss 
Morse had said. 

“You are expected to spend an hour and a half 
on your studies outside of the classroom,” my 
French professor said one day when I did not 
know one of the grammar rules. 

At that rate I won’t get to bed at all, I said to 
myself. It looked as though my two green lines— 
French and English literature—were assuming the 


antagonistic color, and the reds—mathematics, 
zoology, biology and chemistry—gave me 
all the work I had given them credit for. 


But it was work that made one rebound—not the 
blunting grind of the accounting-office in New 
York, which still loomed up in my memory as a 
warning for the future. Here I was master of the 
situation. I had put myself to the task, and, 
therefore, when the hours in the laboratory seemed 
too long I would go off to the lake or to the woods, 
a volume of Cooper under’ my arm, to read and 


dream and imagine some Urcas coming down 
the sun-mottled path on moc -asined feet. For 
the country aboundel in Indian names and 
legends. 


Meanwhile the affairs at the “penitentiary,” as 
Charles and I called our place of sustenance, 
showed no improvement. The first day of college 
I was early on foot and was reveling in having cold 
water trickle down my back when there was a 
swish of silk skirts in the hall and a rap on the 
bathroom door. 

““My dear girl, I didn’t tell you that you might 
use the bathtub.” 

The “‘dear girl’? made a face at the door. The 
cold water had added an excess of spirits to my 
already overflowing supply. I was in a fighting 
mood and felt like smashing everything in sight, 
but I thought of her worn face and silvering hair 
and held back. Then one evening while getting 
ready to go to a freshman meeting I turned on the 
electric light fora moment. It happened that my 
mistress entered the room during this very mo- 
ment. The next day an empty soc ket stared me 
in the face. I stared back in amazement and 
decided to pack my trunk. 

When I communicated my resolutions to my 
fellow-sufferer he said: 

“T have been thinking of this right along. 
is the use of starving for an education.” 

“And ruining your eyes,” I added, ‘‘and being 
treated like a serf.” 

At noon he came running up the path, throwing 
his cap into the air as he s 


What 


aw me at the door. 

“A friend of mine is going to be steward at a 
club. They need a waiter and some one to help 
in the kitchen. Us for *t!” 


TOLD my !ady that the work was too hard, and 

the following evening Charles ani I were 
gloating over roast beef and apple pie. 

On one of our tram 3s around the country Charles 
told me of a stude. t who had worked his way 
through college by running a dining-room for 
students. I slept but little that night. Why 
couldn’t I do that? With my hotel experience I 
ought to be able to make a success of it and pay at 
least my room and board. Al! during the rest of 
the winter Charles and I made plans for the ven- 
ture. He was to ccllect the money while I looked 
after the kitchen. I borrowed enough to make a 
partial payment cn furniture, and when June came 
all arrangements were made to open in the fall. 

The summer was spent in New York, where I 
worked in Mr. Allison's office six days a week, and 
on the seventh Ruth Lessing, ‘‘Doc,’”’ one of his 
friends, and I loafed on the beaches or sailed on the 
bay. 

September was soon there, and it was again time 
for college to open. My little Finnish cook whom 
I had brought from New York and I were busy 
sewing, canning fruit, and turning away students 
that wanted to wait on table or wash dishes. 

“You don’t slam the door in our faces, anyway,” 
one bright-eyed freshman said one day when I had 
given him directions as to where to look for work. 

hank you for that.” 

““No one asks to come here to eat,” 
dejectedly, to Aino, the cook. 

There was only one guest at the first dinner, 
but in a couple of weeks there were thirty; and 

(Continued cn page 174) 
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Mrs. Ernest R. Kroeger 


HE smoke nuisance in St. Louis had grown almost 

intolerable when the women of the Wednesday 
Club appealed to the Civic League to co-operate 
with it in enforcing the law. Although there had 
been many attempts to do away with the nuisance, 
it still remained. There was a law against it, and to 
arouse public opinion the Wednesday Club called a 
mass-meeting of women, and the result was the 
Women’s Organization for Smoke Abatement, with 
250 paying members. By the next afternoon the 
membership had reached 400, and at the present time 
it is over 1,300. Mrs. Kroeger, the president of the 
organization, with the executive board, entered upon 
an active campaign. They divided the city into 
districts of about five square blocks, and engaged a 
lawyer and six smoke inspectors to secure legal evi- 
dence of law encroachment. 





Mrs. Rollin Norris 


WOMAN active in solving housing problems is 

Mrs. Rollin Norris, of Philadelphia. At the 
time she was Miss Katherine Hosmer, of Washington, 
D. C., she became interested in alleviating the alley 
and slum evils of Washington and, back in 1893, 
formed the Housing Committee for that purpose. 
After her marriage and her change of residence to 
Ardmore, one of Philadelphia’s suburbs, she or- 
ganized the Main Line Housing Association for the 
prevention of slum conditions. Mrs. Norris is now 
conducting a campaign for the development of con- 
structional measures for good housing conditions and 
“town planning.” 





Miss Diana Hirschler 


ISS HIRSCHLER has successfully instituted a 

new profession—the training of salesgirls to a 
degree of real efficiency in department stores of the 
large cities from coast to coast. Some years ago 
Miss Hirschler became impressed with the oppor- 
tunities to benefit both the store and the employees, 
and for six years she carried on a unique system of 
classes of salespeople in a large Boston store. Her 
results were so successful that the Board of Educa- 
tion introduced the teaching of salesmanship into the 
public schools. Since then Miss Hirschler has been 
in great demand, and has answered the call of stores 
ranging in location from San Francisco to Portland, 
Maine, from Seattle to Columbus, Ohio, and has 
given lectures and trained instructors in the stores 
themselves. When she came to New York she or- 
ganized an efficiency department in a store that 
employs 2,000 salespeople; and she organized classes 
in the Evening High School for Women. 


Women 


Who 
Achieve 


I RS. GREGORY, of Damariscotta, Maine, is 

the first woman to have charge of a gang of 
lumbermen. She is the mother of six children, and 
until a few months ago did all the work of cooking 
and caring for a gang of twenty-two woodsmen be- 
sides her own family. Finding that she still had too 
many idle hours on her hands, she applied for a job 
as woodchopper. She soon proved herself an expert 
chopper and sawyer. 

Last spring, in a contest of skill, she pitted her- 
self against the best two men of the camp. She not 
only did more work than either of them, but more 
than both of them together. On the strength of this 
victory, the owner of the lumber ‘camps appointed her 
boss of one of his largest gangs of lumbermen. 


oe 








Annie Wilson Howe 


RS. HOWE, the sister of Governor Wils« veg a 

Raleigh, North Carolina, with her daught: r, Mrs. 
Perrin Cothrane, who was a schoolmate of t! 1c daugh- 
ter of Governor Wilson at St. Mary F emale ¢ ‘olle, ge 
here. Mrs. Howe has a son in Phil: adelphia, w ho is 
connected with the Pennsylvania Railway, and an- 
other son who is a professor at the University of 
North Carolina, at Chapel Hill. She is Virginia- 
born, and was educated at Staunton, that state. 








Myrtle Shepherd Francis 


aneously with a 
f 


ing a sell-seeding, 


RS. FRANCIS succeeded simult 

noted Belgian florist in produc 
double-flowering petunia. Mrs. Francis is the 
daughter of Mrs. Theodosia Burr Shepherd, known 
as the Mother of Flowers, who was recognized as 
one of the world’s greatest hybridists. Mrs. Shep- 
herd’s work lives in her daughter’s, and is an in- 
spiration to other women. Mrs. Francis says: “*It 
is my greatest ambition to round out the life- 
work of my mother, which she felt was but begun.” 
From the time she was a wee child of six years 
she has loved the flowers, and has literally grown 
up with the work. To-day this clever hy! pridist is 
recognized not only in America but in England 
in scientific and trade circles, and her recent achieve- 
ments have been heralded among seed-growers of 
two continents. 
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(Continued from page 172) 
Charles’s eves shone as he handed me the money every 
Friday night. 

It was strange how the value of money had changed! 
One hundred dollars did not go very far toward paying 
grocery bills, meat bills, instalment on furniture, and my 
laboratory fees and books. And the “guests” were a 
shiftless lot. During the first weeks when they still had 
money from home the bills were paid, but later I would lie 
awake nights thinking of ways to pay the bills till I should 
receive my dues—not knowing that this was a common con- 
dition in student dining-rooms—and it was then that I would 
date checks ahead to ward off visits from lawyers’ clerks. 


HE first term was at an end. I had been taking the 

usual number of hours, and had in addition been attend- 
ing lectures on electrical engineering so as to improve my 
summer work with Mr. Allison. My marks in college 
showed a balance on the right side—not so the books at the 
dining-room. If all payments were made by the students 
I would come out even, but there would be no money to pay 
for laboratory fees, books, and lodging—and I might never 
receive the outstanding bills. On the day of registration I 
was in my room debating for the last time the advisability 
of entering the following term. I had tried to borrow a 
couple of hundred dollars from people of means, but they 
were not interested in “live stock” and had all their money 
The Student Loan Fund was not for the women 
students. It was almost four o’clock. Only a few more 
minutes and it would be too late. Oh, why couldn’t I have 
the price of those furs going down the street in that auto- 
mobile! Four o'clock came and went. 

The next morning I went to the registrar to tell him I had 
resolved to stay out of college one term to raise enough 
money to start in the next year with a clean slate. 

“But you can’t stay in town,” he snapped. 

“‘T have no other place to go,’’ I said. 

“You can’t go to the lectures, you can’t go to the library, 


“tied up.” 


you cant e- 
: My blood was beginning to rise to my head. The un- 
certainty of the last few days, the uncalled-for remarks, the 
prospects for the remainder of the winter lashed me into a 
white fury. 

““T don’t intend to,” I cut him short, and left the room. 

When out in the hall the thought struck me. How does 
he expect me to get home? I stuck my head back through 
the door. 

“Did you say I might walk across the campus?” 

He laughed, and when I went back to see him the following 
day he was the embodiment of friendliness. 

A week later I was cataloguing reports and magazines in 
the attic study of one of the professors. This was my daily 
job after finishing his letters. One morning the work was 
progressing but slowly. Again and again I dropped the 
dusty books to listen to the music coming from the first 
floor. At last I went out into the s airway. It was the 
adagio of Tschaikowsky’s Sixth Symphony, that wonderful 
expression of human hope and despair. What had been the 
fate of the man whose work I was doing? I forgot that I 
was merely his stenographer, and my feet slipped down one 
step after another. I would tell him I understood, I would 
ask him to let me in, I would take away all the things that 
burn and sting. Note after note seemed to reach out for 
the stars, only to end in a lament. Then came a feeling 
of awe. I was in the presence of a greatness, a sorrow whose 
depth I could not fathom. I went back to the attic study 
and wept bitterly—I knew not why. 

That evening I learned my professor’s history from Miss 
Morse, who had obtained the position for me. She told me 
of the blighted hopes and plans thwarted by political in- 
trigues that had been the share of this large-hearted and 
large-brained man. My own troubles dwindled into noth- 
ingness. 


IS work only filled half of the day, however, and I was 

glad to learn that at one of the colleges there was work 
for idle hands. One day I was sent to the dean’s office to 
take down a lecture. It was with some fear and trembling 
that I sat down in the outer office to wait for the door to 
open. I had never ‘‘taken”’ him before, and I was a bit 
rusty. Once inside the large room with the warm, red walls, 
I forgot all about myself, for there at the window he stood, 
a tall, straight figure with the head of a poet and a thinker. 
He was looking into the western valley out of which swept 
wave after wave of fog and misty rain. There was a little 
snow on the hilltops, and over it all a wondrous white, soft 
light. It was Ibsen’s Brand I saw. Then he began, all 
the while looking out into the open as if some unseen 
multitude were listening to his plea for the conservation of 
one of the greatest natural resources, human health. Little 
did he know the interest of his real audience. As my 
pencil flew it seemed that we were journeying through 
the country far and wide, opening cramped windows and 
doors, with toppling bunkhouses and broken patent-medicine 
bottles in our wake. 

“We have colleges of medicine and of diseases. 
some day have colleges of health.” 

I hung on his words: he was expressing thoughts that had 
vaguely begun to formulate themselves in my own mind. 
The medical profession was to be the fighting-line where no 
lurking monsters should get through save by breaks and 
hurdles. It should be a line of men and women enlightened 
by science and impatient of fakers and pretenders to a 
knowledge gained through centuries of self-denying toil. 

When he had finished I said: ‘‘ Would you let me translate 
that into Norwegian? It fits my country as well as yours.” 

He smiled at my interest, and, much to my delight, sent 
for me the following day. 

I soon made the discovery that his house was open to 
students Sunday evenings, and when my work at the 


We shall 





dining-room was finished I would go again and again to sit 
in the wainscoted library, where shadows from the huge 
fireplace flickered on the walls and his words of genius cast 
their spell on the listeners. Then as I went home I would 
stop in a study next to my own room where lived a woman of 
qualities as beautiful as they were rare. The peace of the 
forest was in this room of brown and green, the night wind 
played in the ivy covering the windows, and outside were 
the pine-trees and the low undertone of the creek. There 
we would think our thoughts aloud or read till the candles 
burned low and the real world vanished. I had met the 
men and women who painted pictures, wrote books and 
music. It was worth more than the lost term of college. 

It was almost time to open the dining-room the following 
autumn when I received word from my little cook that she 
was ill and could not return. 


O cook—and only two weeks till college should open! 

I was at the time housekeeper at a small hotel on the 

lake, and immediately left to make a search for the chief 
support of my undertaking. It was late, places were filled 
and cooks were not to be had. At last I succeeded in ob- 
taining the services of a country woman and her daughter. 
Already the first day I had misgivings when the young lady 
fluttered into the kitchen attired in college colors, but I 
hoped that all would go well. The men who had been with 
me the previous year were returning, and in a few days the 
dining-room was crowded. All went well for a short time, 
and, altogether too anxious to dismiss my fears, I looked 
forward to an uneventful, peaceful, and prosperous reign 
on the part of my sovereign queen, the cook. Then as I 
came down from my classes one noon the meat was scorching 
on a red-hot stove while the cook was peacefully sitting in 
her room rocking, eating grapes, and reading the paper. 

The students in the dining-room still stuck to their places 
and I to my hopes, but both were fading, one by one. One 
evening when I came home late from the chemical laboratory 
{ met a disconcerted staff in the kitchen, and on the serving- 
table were several hideous lumps of charcoal that had once 
been juicy legs of lamb. 

“T went down-town this afternoon,’’ the cook sniffed, 
“just a quick turn, and this is what I found when I came 
back.” 

I had never seen Mary do a quick turn, but this was no 
time for discussions. I rushed to the telephone and called 
up the butcher: 

“Please put your boy on the car at once with twelve 
pounds of sirloin steak.” 

“Get the fires ready—quick! The boys are already be- 
ginning to come,” I said, and went to work seasoning the 
soup, for Mary had told me she was not much of a hand with 
soups. 

In the midst of the smoke of broiling steak and the turmoil 
of students coming in and finding nothing ready, I had to 
confess to myself that I was “up against it,’’ and the next 
morning I donned my working-clothes and sent Mary away. 
To prepare meals for forty people, to order things, and spend 
afternoons and evenings in looking for a new cook filled 
my time, and to attend classes was out of tne question. 
But I had a stanch friend in my room-mate, Esther, a 
Quaker girl whom I had met at the hotel. 

“Thee knows this cannot last very long. Something will 
happen,” she would say when I entered the room at night. 

“You are right—something will happen soon,” I said one 
evening when I stumbled into the room after a fruitless search 
for a cook. It was then after eleven. 

“Thee is tired.’’ Esther’s madonna face was all sym- 
pathy. 

**Dead,” I said, and threw myself on the cot. 

“T am really glad to hear it. I was beginning to think 
thee was all iron and no clay.” 

‘Make mea cup of coffee as black as night, will you, please? 
Wet towels won't do to-night. I have to make that exam 
to-morrow in organic chemistry. I have missed all the 
lectures and busted two exams. The waiters said they 
would get the breakfast. Bless their hearts!’ 

“And I will help them,”’ she said. ‘‘Why doesn’t thee 
tell the professor?” 

“What is the use of telling a hard-luck story? He would 
tell me I should have known better—and perhaps I should. 
But I'll see it through. I won’t give it up—I won't.” I 
got up on my elbow. ‘And do you know, it is fun to fight. 
I wouldn’t be nestling in a pillowed corner paid for by my 
papa for anything! It would be terribly dull!’’ 

By this time the odor of the coffee was wafted across the 
room, and my spirits began to rise. 

“T’ll kill that exam yet. And things are not so bad, after 
all. My creditors leave me alone this year. They are all 
Irish. I picked them out last year. They know what it is 
to fight, and they like to throw a rope to a fellow in deep 
water.” 

A little later I was deep in the intricacies of the chemistry 
of the hydrocarbons, and Esther was fast asleep. 


B* paying a sum twice as large as the establishment could 
stand I finally succeeded in getting a cook for the rest of 
the winter. She was the fifth of a series, and my respect for 





| THs is the remarkable life-story, true in every detail, of a girl 
born in Norway of a good family. Finding at home no 
sympathy with her ideas for education and a career, she came to 
America—in the steerage. Her subsequent life—the account of 
which glows with brilliant achievement—was a struggle, now up, 
now down, which shows the comedy and the pathos of this, our 
America. The names of persons throughout the story could 
not, of course, be printed The localities, however, are given 
where the actual events took place. The next chapter shows | 
her experiences following this chapter at the great university | 





cooks and their power to do and undo kingdom and 
boarding-houses was unlimited. This extra outlay neces. 
sitated my running close to the wind, and I was constantly 
on the lookout for odd jobs. 

One week there were several speeches to be reported, and 
all student stenographers available were kept busy til! late 
in the night. My own work at the college was heavy that 
week, but it was too good a chance to let slip by. It was the 
third night of reporting. The hall was filled, the sp akers 
were on the platform, and I at my table ready to capture 
their thoughts or words. The second speaker was on, | 
was paying but little attention till I caught the words: 

““A great opportunity has been given to you, students of 
this university. In the eyes of the public you are a highly 
favored class—free from bread-earning toils—with freedom 
to devote your time to the acquisition of knowledge. . . ,” 
My mind wandered away while mechanically my hand 
moved on. I saw furnace-rooms at six in the morning where 
hurrying hands sifted the ashes and turned on the draughts: 
an inside room with a lamp, a cot, and a box for a table; : 
student tutoring another behind in his studies in a room 
beautifully furnished—it had a large white bed in an 
alcove. I had only slept four hours the preceding night. A 
large white bed! It grew larger and larger, my notes 
smaller and smaller. My head fell into my hand, and the 
speech went on from the platform. For how long I do not 
know. A new speaker was being introduced when I felt a 
tingle in my arm and a subdued chuckle behind me. 
Murray, one of the other reporters. 

“T finished my meeting,” he laughed, ‘“‘and peeked in 
through the door. I got him where you left off.” 

“Good for you. I am good for ten more now!” 

It was not the first time I had slept at a lecture. To 
sleep on a moment’s notice had become a fine art with me. 
When I had lost sleep and had to go to a class where the 
attendance was taken and the man who gave the lecture 
had written the book we had to study, I took a back seat and, 
propping my head in my hand, blithely dozed off till the 
bell rang. For there were only twenty-four hours in a 
day and the work had to be done. 


It was 


NE evening I came home from the college tired and, I 

had to confess to myself, a bit discouraged. My name 
had not been on the exempt list for one of the final examina- 
tions. That had never happened before; I had always 
obtained all the exempts from final examinations that were 
given, and I knew it would not have happened had the time 
been my own. As I stopped at one of the bridges near the 
campus, watching the black waters rush by and wondering 
who would reach the goal first, the creek or I, one of my class- 
mates interrupted my thoughts: 

“Have you a ticket for the Wagner concert to-night?” she 
said. 

“A ticket for the concert,’”’ I repeated. 
The seats left are only a dollar and a half.” 

“Wait till I tell you something,’’ she said in a low voice. 
“We can get in through the stage door and hear it all. 
Will you go?” 

I knew there was no guard at the door. I was desper- 
ately hungry for something, and it did not seem wrong to 
steal a little vibrating air. 

“Certainly I will go,’’ I said. 

At eight o’clock sharp we were seated in the stairway 
leading up to the stage. At first we had sheepishly remained 
near the door, but the conductor had caught sight of us and, 
taking in the situation, had urged us to come up where we 
could hear. We had no programmes, but the tuning of the 
instruments filled us with anticipation as to what was to 
come. What a wonderful instrument was an orchestra! 
Now all discordant notes, and in a moment harmonies as if 
played by one great master hand! 

“Ride of the Valkyrs,’’ we said almost in one breath. 

The legends of my childhood came back with the flashes 
of swords and the shouts of the Walhalla maidens. It was 
as though I ‘were borne away on their mighty steeds, away 
to the lonely mountain-peaks unknown to mortal man. 
Their wild, undaunted spirit seemed to lay hold of me, and I 
heard nothing more till the wonderful harmonies of the 
Lohengrin prelude floated above us like gossamer threads 
and then shimmered away in the air as softly as they had 
come. 

We had almost reached home when my friend broke the 
silence: 

“It was the most wonderful concert I ever went to.” 

“Tt was a glimpse of the eternals.”’ 

“Good night!” 

“Good night!” 

But I could not sleep. I wanted that ride over again. | 
stole back into the night. The fog of the earlier evening 
had gone, and the new moon was laughing in the waters of 
the creek. As I ran up the path the wind blew in my face, 
strong and fearless; it was like the breath of their wild 
horses. It called me back to the fight. It filled me with the 
glory of victory which I was sure’ would be mine and which 
already was mine, and thirst for new obstacles to be sur- 
mounted. It was as though an onrushing tide of strength 
swept me on; I would surmount them every one. Then 
came a feeling of warm joy, the joy of knowing that I had 
not failed so far, and that the zest of life that had driven 
me away from my home and country was still as unscathed 
as when I caught sight of the land of my hopes. 


“Not quite. 


T had been the hardest winter as yet to get through, but 
spring always comes, and when it was time for canoes to 
push out into the lake I was making plans for the coming 
year, incorporating in them bits of wisdom gained from 
seeming defeat. My cousin had come to stay with me, and 
I no more entered the kitchen at night with misgivings con- 
cerning belated meals and unforeseen waste products 
Continued on page 197) 
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ospel of the New Housekeeping 


How to Enjoy Life on the Budget Plan 


Every month Miss Johnson will show, in the 
same practical way as in this article, the simple 
working details of Living on the Budget Plan. 
If you have not read about the new plan you 
can do so by getting the November, December, 
January, February, and March Bazars, which 
tell about the plan from the beginning. 


HATEVER 

the condi- 

tion of a 

family, it is 
a fact that.the 
successful expendi- 
ture of money, in 
acquiring both 
needs and wants, 
depends far more 
upon brains than 
dollars. It should 
be plain to any one 
that poverty and 
riches are but rela- 
tive terms, but to 
those who still measure success by the number of dol- 
lars a man possesses we would recommend an essay 
of Emerson’s on “ Wealth.”’ As has already been said, 
if two women are given twenty-five dollars each, and 
with this amount one can buy food and shelter, while 
the other so adjusts her expenditures that with the 
given amount she buys food, shelter, and some clothes 
or higher life, she is richer than the other one. This 
is always so. And expenditures, the grouping, the 
saving here to expend there, depend upon your:stand- 
ard of life. 

Standard of life is a peculiar term. It is somewhat 
incapable of exact definition, as all ethical things are 
apt tobe. Mrs. Bosanquet has said: “‘The standard 
of life may be taken to include all that is best and 
highest in human life, or it may be narrowed down to 
signify nothing more than the satisfaction of the 
crudest cravings of mankind; and its very elasticity 
gives it a deeper significance, for by the interpretation 
which he gives to it you may most surely know the 
man for what he is.” 

This should help us to understand what is meant 
when we say that the study of the budget reveals the 
character of the family, for it will tell most truly the 
struggle for better things, or it will show how far a 
family with a limited income will sacrifice their actual 
needs for fancied wants. 





Rosie’s Discovery 
ERHAPS you did not read the story of “The 
Little Savings Account,” which appeared in 
Everybody's for last November. In it this point is 
made: “This was the happy side of saving. There 
was, however, another side, and to ignore it would be to 
ignore the effect upon character which any effort so con- 
scious as saving must produce. In simple innocence 
Rosie had started out, supposing that all that was 
necessary toward saving was something savable. She 
soon discovered her mistake. The prime essential in 
saving was not, after all, the possession of a tidy little 
sum coming in at regular intervals, but the ability to 
keep that sum intact. That is to say, for the sake of 
the one Big Thing that looms up faint but powerfully 
attractive on the distant horizon you must do with- 
out all the Little Things that make daily life so pleas- 
ant. Alas, once you begin to save you can no longer 
heedlessly sip the joys of the moment, taking no 
thought for the morrow. Saving involves thought 
for the morrow first of all.” 

And Rosie began to understand things never under- 
stood before. ‘She appreciates for the first time in 
her short span of life why people with money in their 
pockets go without things. And then all sorts of 
things happen, and the story ends with the conversa- 
tion with good, big, splendid George. “I know, 
Rosie, but even so you got to doit. It’s only muckers 
that never save. I tell you, Rosie, you got to save if 
ever you get anywhere in this world.” And to all of 
you who are so bravely struggling with your household 
problems—and some of them seem very bitter, we well 
know—we can but repeat what George has said. ‘‘I 
tell you you got to save if ever you get anywhere in 
this world.” And in learning to save the first step is 
to learn how to expend. 

We may resent the statement, but sober thought 
will tell us it is true, that here in this country money 
plays the largest part in the molding of our people. 
In other countries traditions, family, the traditionary 
place of the elder son, and his responsibilities, or cus- 
toms observed for centuries, mark and educate and de- 
velop the people. In America it is not alone how we gain 
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VI. The Art of Right 
Living 

our wealth that forms us; but in as great a measure it is 
how we use it that molds us to higher or to lower things. 
The closest students of mankind claim that there can 
scarcely be found a better criterion of character or of 
culture than the way a man’s money is disbursed or 
used. 

There is a very evident desire on the part of many 
people, forced upon them perhaps by the economic 
conditions of the day, to learn to disburse or use their 
resources in a better way. Economy is becoming the 
fashion. Right here we have need to remember what 
Ruskin told us many years ago: ‘‘We have warped 
the word economy in our English language into a 
meaning which it has no business to bear. In our 
use of it it constantly signifies merely saving or 
sparing. Economy no more means saving money 
than it means spending money. It means the ad- 
ministration of a house, its stewardship, spending or 
saving money or time or anything else to the best 
possible advantage.” 

This is the meaning of the budget, but this is not 
all. For the spending or the saving of meney is 
only one of the means to an end, and it is the failure 
to see this end which is making so much unnecessary 
trouble in so many homes. 


The Budget Means Freedom 
HE ideal, or aim, for which every budget is di- 
rectly planned is freedom—a definite freeing of 


time, strength, and money that these resources may. 


be used for the attainment of what we have termed 
higher life. Necessary as food, clothing, and shelter 
actually are in all their varied forms which make for 
the greater distribution of expenditure, they too are 
but means to the greater end of life. 

Every one is a partial slave to the necessity of giving 
a certain amount of time, strength, and money to 
eating, sleeping, dressing, and so forth for the needs 
of the body. This cannot be escaped or avoided, and 
it follows that the better these tasks are performed 
the more freedom there will be; the more they are 
neglected or abused the more slavery results. Free- 
dom represents the margin of time, strength, and 
money left for other things after these needs have 
been cared for in the proper way. The problem of 
economics to-day is how to provide most perfectly 
for the fundamental things so as to have the largest 
margin left for the more human, the higher needs and 
desires of men’s lives and souls. And these desires 
establish their standard in life. 

This explains the science of the budget, its reason 
for being. The divisions devoted to the four neces- 
sities of food, rent, operating expenses, and clothing 
exist so that we may, if possible, gain more and more 
in that group called higher life. The only excuse for 
emphasizing and teaching all these things is because 
only through or by means of them can higher life be 
gained. And the greatest factor in the securing of 
the best results is undoubtedly an attitude of mind 
toward the subject, a sense of responsibility, and a 
realization that only by according one’s life to the 
right use of economic laws may the highest ethical 
ends be attained. This is the science of right living; 
but what of its art? 


The Art of Right Living 
Y the time we have passed the period of infancy 
most of us have acquired a philosophy of life and 
living. What we seem to mean when we have cleared 
the haze away from our loose methods of thinking 
and speaking, what I believe we ought to mean, is 
what has been voiced as the art of right living. And 
to justify the claim that we are too prone to speak 
carelessly and think illogically let us take the word 
“art” and find out its true meaning. Suppose right 
here we stop and define art; not describe nor discuss, 
but define it. The art of right living; what right have 
we to use the word “ art’”’ in this connection, especially 
when we apply it to the activities of daily life? 
Turning to the dictionary, we find that “Art is the 
employment of means to accomplish some desired 
end; the adaptation of things in the natural world 


A budget is a plan of expenditure prepared in 
advance to enable you to apportion your income 
to your needs in such a way as to derive the 
greatest material benefit from this income, and 
atthe sametime most easily realize your desires 
for amusement and saving for a “‘rainy day.” 


to the uses of life; the application of knowledge or 
power to practical purposes.” It is further defined 
as “‘a system of rules serving to facilitate the perform- 
ance of certain actions as opposed to science or specu- 
lative principles.” 

So Webster upholds any claim we might make as 
to the existence of an art of cooking, of dressmaking, 
of millinery, of housekeeping, for each of these has a 
system of rules which serve to facilitate the per- 
formance of the certain actions which produce the 
muffin, the gown, the hat, or the product called home 
or home-making. Moreover, if art is but the employ- 
ment of means to accomplish some desired end, the 
application of knowledge or power to practical pur- 
poses, we might correctly speak of the art of garbage- 
collection or of boot-blacking. With all due regard 
to Mr. Webster, we feel there is something lacking. 

The fundamental intellectual difference between 
the educated or civilized man and the savage lies in 
the power of imagination. And this power of ideal 
representation is the basis of all science and of all 
art. It is, moreover, the foundation stone of eco- 
nomics, for men yield to immediate gratification in 
proportion as they fail to spe the ultimate satisfac- 
tion. Child and savage alike want the thing now. 
They see a thing they desire, and grasp for it. They 
cannot wait. Only as education develops self- 
restraint and self-control can men be patient, self- 
sacrificing, foregoing present wants for a future good. 
This requires sufficient imagination to see a future 
object, an aim or ideal. Lacking this, how can we 
expect men and women to work hard and submit to 
present discomfort? Submission, working hard, labor 
of any or all kinds, not to become mere drudgery or 
slavery, requires the knowledge, the realization of a 
distinct reward, a goal, a Delectable Mountain ap- 
pearing through the mist of doubts and fears, seen 
through tears, maybe, but to be won if we may only 
keep steadfast and are not lured from the way by 
immediate pleasures, temptations, good as well as 
evil things. 


The Art Made Practical 


HE definition given lacks imagination, that 
last and greatest gift of education. So we 
seek a definition which includes its _ spiritual 


significance. And we find ‘‘ Art is method, based on 
science, of doing anything thoroughly and effectual- 
ly.” Here at once we perceive something beyond, 
an ideal to be attained by some means. This indi- 
cates more than mere work or the doing of a task, it 
reveals to us a dedication of life to some purpose. 
We feel it. And the Art of Right Living means just 
that. It means a method based on science of living 
thoroughly and effectually. And that we may make 
the order of events in relation to our own home lives 
coincide with this it is needful that we go the step 
farther and mention that to-day we divide art into 
two classes, useful and fine arts, useful art relating 
to useful things, fine art relating to those of beauty. 

It is often necessary, in order to understand pres- 
ent things, to go back many centuries; but this dis- 
tinction between the fine and the useful arts does not 
go back to the beginnings of civilization. As we 
know, the making of all useful things has its origin 
in necessity, and some need has brought into being 
every really useful article we have. But just as soon 
as the article filling the direct need had been made 
another need of growing intellectuality evinced itself, 
the need of expression. And things were adorned in 
order that man might satisfy his hunger for some 
mode of telling his thoughts, of expressing his develop- 
ing imagination. Beauty was sought, not as some- 
thing apart from itself, but as an adjunct to utility. 
The realization of these steps is quite necessary to 
the unfolding of the interpretation of the art of right 
living. 


The Four Dimensions of Life 
re living has four dimensions, three of them, the 
length and breadth and depth of it; the fourth 
the sphere in the world of spheres which makes that 
wonderful fourth dimension. Our lives begin on the 
plane of physical needs, and in order to live thorough- 
ly and effectually these have to be properly and ade- 
quately filled. Now man lived in one dimension for 
incalculable time before exploring and experiencing 
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others, and it so happens that in the history of the world’s 
progress it has been found exceedingly easy and pleasant 
to remain on the physical plane, in thought if not in action. 

The home-economics movement began in the need of 
teaching girls rudimentary sewing and cooking, those former 
household industries, learned by the fireside when this 
country was young, and in the home and one room of it 
centered the life and industries of the family. The effects 
of the Civil War, and the changed economic and social 
conditions resulting from it, forced upon the schools and 
outside agencies those teachings which had been for cen- 
turies a part of the daily life in the household. 

And as the years went by it was realized as more and 
more a necessary part of education, because it embodied 
knowledge not already a part of the home. Just so long 
as housekeeping meant or implied merely tasks which could 
be learned through the doing these could be acquired in 
the daily routine of household work, in the same way that 
farming was taught by father to son. But when the con- 
stituents of soil, the physics and chemistry and bacteriology 
of sowing and reaping and fertilizing of crops, 
or a method based on known facts of science 
came to be required, then the boy began to 
go to school and college to learn to farm. And 
just so with the tasks which involved a knowl- 
edge of yeasts as a form of germ life, of the 
physics of heat as applied to the kitchen stove, 
of the science of cleanliness, of the meaning 
of processes. The doing could be taught at 
home possibly when there was any one there 
to teach it, but the meaning of it had to be 
taught elsewhere. 

The art of right living involves as its first 
necessary step a knowledge of proper nutri- 
tion, not only a theoretical knowledge of the 
dietary, balanced rations, the involved chem- eo 
istry of the proteids, protein metabolism, etc., 
but a practical working knowledge of how to market, cook, 
and serve food. It is as easy to err on one side as the other, 
and faith without work is dead. There is great distress of 
mind in many high places over the persistent demand made 
by many that certain forms of home economics be taught 
in our women’s colleges. 

There is positive horror in the question ‘‘ Would you have 
cooking taught in college?’”’” No, we would not, if it could 
be taught in any other school. But if the girl escaped it 
and entered college without that needed thing for actual 
right living, many of us most assuredly would rather it should 
be taught in college than not at all. Geography and arith- 
metic were once taught in Harvard; but it would be absurd to 
introduce them in the curriculum now. Yet when a man en- 
ters unprepared for higher mathematics he is ‘‘conditioned”’ 
and set to work to prepare himself before he is permitted to 
goon. And this brings us at once to one of the sloughs of 
despond, a place in which many may be found floundering. 

Long years ago Ruskin wrote: ‘‘It may be proved with 
much certainty that God intends no man to live in this 
world without working, but it seems no less evident that he 
intends every man to be happy in his work. It was written 
‘In ‘the sweat of thy brow,’ but it was never written ‘In the 
breaking of thy heart.’ And in another place he gave us 
the essentials of happy labor: that we must be fit for it, 
not do too much of it, and have success in it.” 


helped. 





“Doing My Own Work“ 
| my experience it seems to me that the most unhappy 
laborers I have ever seen were those who might have 
been the happiest, for they were women in their own homes, 
doing their own housework. Did you ever stop to consider 
that phrase, repeated so frequently by many woman, “‘ doing 
my own work,” said apologetically or regretfully. Suppose 
the man spoke in this way of doing his own work, what 
would you think of him? Why should we not be proud of 
the opportunity afforded to do our own work? 

When a woman doing her own cooking, or let us repeat 
the common phrase “‘doiug her own work,” is unhappy in 
it, it is because of one of three reasons. She may not see 
the meaning or purpose of it, and if she does not it loses 
interest and becomes drudgery. She may not know how to 
do it, and then, of course, she is unhappy in it, unless she is 
a courageous and high-minded woman, in which case she be- 
comes interested in the learning even through difficult 
experience. Or she may be so shallow and foolish as to 
be ashamed of this labor, believing it to be beneath her. 

There has been, we all know it, a belief of unknown birth 
and parentage, its origin lost in antiquity, that women’s 
work required no education, training, or special fitness for 
it, and that women could clean and cook and bring up chil- 
dren adequately, well, and successfully because they were 
women. It actually has a ridiculous as well as pathetic 
side, this old delusion—for men have risked their happiness 
and fortunes on it, on a fatuous belief in the adequacy of the 
woman to meet her grave and far-reaching responsibilities 
without one particle of definite training. We have never 
believed or trusted in the men in this way, and when we 
grow cynical and fancy they believe us inferior to them in 
any way let us remember this and think generously of 
their belief and trust in our womanly capabilities. 

Not knowing how to cook or to perform the labors of 
housekeeping and household administration is generally a 
quite curable condition. It only takes time and oppor- 
tunity and willingness; it takes the traits we expect all chil- 
dren to have or acquire at the school age. But not seeing the 
meaning of this particular field of labor is a different thing, 
for until one sees she cannot acquire an art of right living. 

For the aim of life is life, not death nor partial living, but 
full, frée, joyous, abundant life. The end and aim of 1095 
meals yearly is not that 1095 meals may be prepared and 
eaten and dishes washed and wiped and put away those 
1095 weary times. If this were all, we might just as well 
cease eating and consent to die as quickly and quietly as 





possible. The end and aim of those meals, that food plus 
the labor of growing, marketing, and cooking, is no less 
thing than the upbuilding and developing of a physical 
perfection which may fitly express the things of the spirit. 

For while we, our personalities, our living selves, are spirit- 
ual and eternal, our only means of expression is through this 
physical body which it is our privilege as well as our duty 
to make as perfect and beautiful, as fitted to the task of re- 
vealing the soul within us, as may be possible. And that we 
attain this high purpose through bread and meat, and pies 
and cake and doughnuts is no more out of place or un- 
becoming, no more beneath our dignity, than that the ends 
of art are attained by the use of pigments, from dyes made 
from coal-oil, or that lilies and roses grow from the materials 
used in fertilization. 


Men’s Tasks and Women’s 
HAT woman is to be pitied who sees in her work nothing 
but the repetition of tasks which she dislikes, because 
she has no imagination, because she cannot dream dreams 


one from the other, letting it exist independently; here op 
the intellectual plane the great responsibility rest<. Fo, 
it is here that our philosophy of life takes root; it is here that 
a plan of life is made, and an ideal formed which is placed 
on the ethical plane, the third dimension, the depth of life. 

The greatest failures are right here. The art of right 
living necessarily involves a method of procedure, and this 
method brought down to the mundane things of ever v-day 
life means a budget plan of living, a budget of the expendj. 
tures of time and strength and money we have to use in the 
administration of the household. 

Economics is defingd as the study of wealth. For many 
years after the first formulation of this science, research and 
the matter in text-books were given over entirely to the way 
wealth was produced, or, as it is termed, production, 
But if it be true that economics is the study of wealth, 
then it should concern itself as greatly with the way wealth 
is used as the manner in which itis produced. But the 
economists cf those earlier days did not seem to be very 
clear in their minds as to what productive labor actually 

meant, if we are to judge from their peculiar 





families. 
wishes to make a request. 


letters give. 
is, but the actual demands upon it. 
amount of income, the size of the family and its demands. 
where and how are they being educated? 
occasional helpers, or none? 


some prices of your market. 


Johnson, Harper's Bazar, New York City. 
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How the Budget Plan Meets Your Needs 


ANY letters are coming in from all directions containing the living problems of all kinds of 
The Bazar is glad of the frankness, the honesty, the purpose in them. 
In order that the Bazar and Miss Johnson may be of practical assist- 
ance—and that is what is needed and desired—-we must have more information than many of these 
No one can proportion another’s income without knowing not only what that income 
That we may help you, will you please give in writing to us the 
What are the ages of the children and 
Have you servants, or is the housework done by you with 
What rent or taxes do you pay? 
What are the fixed demands upon you which one cannot or should not touch? Please include, also, 
In writing The Bazar all facts must be stated fully if you are to be 
Please be sure to inclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope, and write to Helen Louise 
Every letter will be answered as promptly as possible, 


If servants, then what wages ? 


decisions. For instance, when a bartender 
mixed drinks, making a pousse-café or a cock- 
tail from various liquors, that was considered 
as productive labor, and he a producer ranked 
and paid accordingly. But when the woman 
taking eggs, milk, butter, and flour, and mix- 
ing them, produced the muffin or the cake, 
this was not productive labor and she was 
not ranked asa producer. This was a wrong 
conception, and one which has resulted in 
many domestic troubles in our households, 

The most profoundly significant change 
which has occurred in the economic world 
within the past twenty years is the transfer 
of the center of discussion from the field of 
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and see visions, almost always because she has closed her 
heart and mind to the real meaning of the heavenly vision. 
We should have little patience with the one who fancies 
her husband has an inspiring task because he goes forth to 
the office each day, and she has not because she stays in 
the place called home, and which may be a true one if she 
will only open her eyes to the meaning of it all, and realize 
she is doing creative work and molding lives by the way she 
performs it; retarding or aiding the progress of the entire 
world by her deeds of household labor in which she is the 
user of all the world produces. 

But if she looks down upon and despises this privilege 
which is hers, this opportunity to do her share of the real 
work of the world in a great and glorious manner, this 
chance of building good men and noble women and increas- 
ing the happiness on earth, what can we say to her? 

It matters little what work we do in this world, but it 
matters very, very much how we do it and the attitude we 
hold toward it. And in no other place is the effect of the 
labor done so far-reaching, so necessary, so vital to the 
world’s progress as that in which the woman’s work is done. 
And the essentials of happiness in it are, first, that we should 
be fit for it, which means to many of us definitely and con- 
cisely that we should have an education and training in 
and for it in exactly the same way we fit men for their work 
in life. Second, we should not have too much of it to do. 

In this day and generation too much household labor 
can arise from but two causes, either poverty or a failure 
to simplify life in the proper way. The past generations 
may have had too much to do for other reasons. And we 
should feel sorry for that poor, tired woman who left the 
inscription written ready for her tombstone: 


Don’t mourn for me now, 
Don’t mourn for me never; 

For I’m going to do nothing 
For ever and ever. 


But there is not the same reason for sympathizing with 
the other one who requested they should inscribe on her 
headstone, ‘‘She hath done what she couldn’t.” 

Education should yield us an adaptability, 
of adjustment which will enable us to get the best out 
of life. And the best of life is joyous living. In the 
main the education we derive from schools up to and 
through the high school should be the tools of this adjust- 
ment to the end of getting a living, a preparation for earning 
our place in life. College and university life, while broaden- 
ing and strengthening this, should yield us the means by 
which we get life out of that living. That we may be fit 
for our labor means first that we must be physically fit, but, 
second, it is necessary that we be mentally so. And until 
we are mentally fit we will in all probability do too much 
labor, and thereby sacrifice happiness in it. 


a power 


The Reason for Failure 

UR aim in the art of right living is social efficiency, or 

the building and making of a socially efficient human 
being. To be that, one must first be physically fit, and this 
depends upon the food one eats, the exercise one takes, the 
air one breathes; upon clean, safe, adequate food; upon 
clean, safe, proper dwellings; and upon clean, safe, proper 
working conditions. Now these things are made possible 
only through knowledge of the factors which make them, 
and this means we have reached the second dimension in 
the building of an art of right living, the intellectual breadth 
of it. 

For the main reason we fail in anything we undertake is 
that we have failed to make an intelligent working-plan 
aiming toward the goal we see before us. The woman who 
did what she couldn’t failed to have a plan of life, without 
which we cannot direct our efforts intelligently. And while 
it is impossible to say that one dimension is of any more 
importance than another, while it is impossible to divide 


production to that of consumption. And it 
is this change of attitude, or emphasis, which has involved 
a revolution in the scienée of economics toward the economic 
function of the woman. It has brought her into the greatest 
prominence and laid most heavy responsibilities upon her. 
It is this change which has made the man in this day of 
high cost of living again turn and say, ‘‘She, Eve, is to 
blame.” 

Tne factory is the center of production, yet the home 
still produces in the light that the work of the cook and 
the chambermaid, and that of the home-maker is production 
in the strictest sense. The steak is worth more broiled than 
in its raw state, the carpet worth more clean than dirty, and 
this we estimate when we pay the man with his cleaner to 
come and put our rugs and carpets into condition. The 
home, also, in the strictest sense produces wealth. Never- 
theless, it is true that we have to consider merely the making 
of things and the using of them, and in general men make 
them and women use them. For on a large scale, no mat- 
ter how many women workers there are, men direct the pro- 
duction of wealth, and women direct how that wealth shall 
be used. In the shortest of terms men produce and women 
consume, and of the two the consuming is the higher func- 
tion. On the consumer rests the responsibility of what shall 
be produced, of that choice which shall bring goods into 
being, or ruin the man who has ever produced something 
which they will not buy. On the consumer rests the re- 
sponsibility of the conservation or waste, the use or abuse 
of our country’s wealth and resources, and while women may 
rightfully say, in this too the men have their share, it re- 
mains true that to a very large extent the prosperity of this 
great country is in their small, feeble, untrained, and oft- 
times ignorant hands. 


What Do We Do For Our Girls? 
MEN for years have been learning how to produce. And 
men send their sons to school and to college to learn 
how to produce by better, wiser, more intelligent adequate 
methods. Their education is directly planned for their 
place in the world’s work. And what do we do for our 
girls? Send them to school with the boys to study the same 
problems, in the same way, to have put before them, day 
after day, how many bushels of potatoes at so much a bushel 
may I buy with two dollars, never how many potatoes with 
so many in the family should I use when potatoes are sixty 
cents a bushel. And then we send her to college, her own 
woman’s college, tolearn what? What her brother is study- 
ing in his college, and not those things which relate to the 
part she must play in the drama of the world’s work. 

Mary Lyon and Catherine Beecher and Miss Willard 
spent the years of their good and useful and noble lives in a 
struggle for equal educational opportunities for girls as well 
as boys. But equal opportunities do not mean the same 
studies pursued in the same way with the same end in view 
any more than equal rights mean carrying a gun instead of 
a broomstick. 

Economic consumption is the enjoyment of the utilities 
which wealth is capable of affording. It means the use of 
food and clothing and houses. ‘It means the expenditure 
of the money the man earns in the proper and intelligent 
buying of food, clothing, and shelter. The purpose for 
which any man or woman works is to supply wants. Out 
sentimental songs have told us that it is love which makes 
the world go round. And this is true thus far that the 
motive force in economics may be found in the feelings of 
men; but it is found in the feelings of cold and hunger, 12 
the desire for automobiles, and for lace curtains, and for 
the hat, the coat, or the flying machine. And in all human 
society wants develop and transform the world. Because 
men wanted to get to California the Southern Pacific Rail- 








road dug its way through the mountains, climbed above 

cloud lines and wound in and out, over and round a high, 

rocky barrier of peak on peak stretching across our coum 

try. Because men wanted freedom our nation was bom 
(Continued on page 199) 
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BY ROBERT and 


ELIZABETH SHACKLETON 











What to do 
with a 
Door 


T is not merely for the sake of telling what we ourselves 

may have done with a discarded door, what use we 

may have made of a thrown-away door, that this is 

written; it is written not only to point out the potential 
usefulness of such doors, but to make it realizable that if a 
thing of such minor importance as a discarded door can be 
made of use, other and better things can be made of still 
better use. 

And we write with the idea that with most people economy 
is a factor of importance. Nor is needful economy neces- 
sarily a thing to be deplored. It is safe to say that there 
is a greater proportion of mistakes of taste in the homes of 
the wealthy than in those of the ordinarily well-to-do; and 
when mistakes are found in the more moderate homes it 
will often be the case that they have come from momentary 
extravagance following some financial windfall or an increase 
of salary. 

We do not for a moment mean to make light of the use- 
fulness of money, especially when used in connection with 
taste and judgment, but we do wish to urge, and it cannot 
be too strongly reiterated, that much money is not indis- 
pensable. And that this is why it is well to know what 
todo with a door! For next you will want to do something 
with two doors, and then, ambition mounting with success, 
with something more important than a door. 


Simplicity and Beauty 
igs aiming at results without much money it is safe to say 
that simplicity must also be aimed at. This, indeed, is 
vitally true. Gorgeousness of decoration, elaborateness of 
detail, splendor of embellishment, cannot be safely imitated 
with a slender pocketbook. But he who really comes to 
know what beauty is, what correctness of form and structure 
is, knows that at the base of all are perfection of line, 
justness of proportion, harmony of color—qualities as at- 
tainable with little money as with much. He who really 
masters the basic secret of why the Chateau of Blois is 
beautiful, why the Doge’s Palace is beautiful, is not likely 
to make any serious mistake in building or altering his own 
five-thousand-dollar house, and his very admiration for 
the extravagant splendors displayed in those structures 
will keep him from trying to copy what cannot properly be 
copied. 

The peasant's hut may be as flawless in point of taste as the 
palace of a king—only it must not aim at being taken for a 
palace. 

It is with intention that a discussion of what may be done 
with a door is prefaced by words on some of the most 
beautiful buildings of the world, for it is so important to 
realize that in home-making there is nothing essentially 
unimportant, that in the final analysis everything is judged 
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The Gentle Art of Home-Making 


| in modernizing old houses—making them healthy, comfortable, and 
sightly—and in beautifying houses and grounds will the advice of 
| Mr. and Mrs. Shackleton be of great practical value and interest 


ERE is a new Bazar Department, in which two recognized au. 
thorities will help The Bazar Family freely and gladly. Especially 
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by the same essential standards. Arnold Bennett some- 
where says that the grand undertaking must be approached 
in the grand manner; and the home-maker must learn to 
add to this that everything, in home-making, is the grand 
undertaking, in the sense that even the smallest and least 
important things are of influence in the making up of the 
completed whole. 

You may hitch your home-making chariot to a star or to 
a glow-worm—there are times when one seems as bright as 
the other—but there will be immense difference as to where 
you get with it! 

In all this matter of home-making there should, of course, 
be modesty; but it should be modesty as to achievement, 
not modesty of aim. One should aim, and buoyantly, at 
the highest and best possible—and then, with proper gratifi- 
cation at the result, if even in degree satisfactory, and with 
humbleness over the degree of failure, should hope for 
better results to come from the making of the next effort. 





The Problem of Using a Door 
LL things being important, it necessarily follows that 
the putting to new use of a discarded door is important. 

Nothing is ordinarily treated with more contempt than 
doors that have been thrown away—doors that are no 
longer needed. We do not remember having ever seen 
cast-away doors made use of except in the making of coal- 
bins—perhaps a useful enough purpose to answer in the 
absence of any other possibility, but really not enough of a 
purpose to arouse either emulation or enthusiasm. 

We needed a window-seat in front of a bank of three 
windows in a bedroom, and here, as it seemed, was use for 
a door. 

Now, to mention to an architect or a builder that you want 
a window-seat is to draw upon yourself a look of serious, not 
to say portentous, concern, and you are at once made to 
understand that this is a matter involving a great deal of 
trouble and expense, and there is much murmuring of 
mysterious ‘‘mill work.”” And asa result of this general and 
sincere feeling among the men who plan or build there are 
few window-seats in average or even more than average 
American homes. 

Not infrequently architects will put such comfortable 
and pleasing things as window-seats in their plans for a 
house, but when the bids come in and are found to be higher 
than expected—and they always are!—there is nervous 
scrutiny of detail to see what can be pared down or cut out, 
and then the intended window-seats, and other charming and 
humanizing things, must go. 

But all this seemed rather absurd; there did not seem to 
be any reasonable cause for holding a window-seat in awe; 
and now that we were face to face with the need, it seemed 
as if a window-seat ought to be built with very little of 
either trouble or expense. And so the carpenter was called in. 


How It Was Managed 
T= plan for the window-seat under the three-banked 

window was explained, and at the same time, instead of 
giving him time to see difficulties, a door was handed him 
with the casual remark that it would make the paneled 
front. 

It was a very ordinary paneled door of pine wood and for 
just a moment he was staggered; then, ‘‘ Why, of course!””— 
for it was really so obvious when merely stated that there 
was not even a suggestion of difficulty. 

The door was sawed lengthwise down the middle—it was 
vertically paneled—and, with barely any trimming, this 
half width made precisely the height for the window-seat, 
the situation calling for a comfortably low-set seat, as 
window-seats ought ordinarily to be. 

The two half doors, two long strips, were set down on 
edge under the windows, in a long horizontal line, top 
against top, and therefore with what had been the bases at 
the extreme ends. 

Together the two pieces made a length of over twelve feet, 
and, as the window-seat required just nine and one-half feet, 
there was more than two and a half feet to be cut away, and 
there had to be not only the adjustment for length, but a 
balancing of the panels for good looks. 

In this case, trying the half doors thus in place, it seemed 
that the best shortening would come from cutting off the 
two top panels—it was a six-panel door, with small panels 
at the top—and when this was done the length was so 
nearly right as to require little further adjustment. There 
were four panels used—the pair of remaining smaller ones 
in the middle and the pair of larger ones at the ends—and 
the little cutting still to be done was so done as to maintain 
a balance from the middle. 


As each case depends upon its own individual circum- 
stances as to number and shape of panels and size of window- 
seat, no rule in regard to adjustment and spacing can be 
given except that there should never be more than one 
splicing. Necessary shortening should be done altogether 
at the ends of the half doors, never between panels. 

With this window-seat three panels of a four-panel door 
might have been used to better advantage than the four 
panels of a six-panel door; and it may be well to suggest, 
as illustrative of possibilities, that with a four-panel door 
all four panels may be used, or only two panels, or, if three 
panels, with a long one in the middle and short ones at 
each end, or a short one in the middle and a long one at 
each end; and all these arrangements with only a single 
splicing. With a six-panel door there may be even more 
variety. Indeed, there may be a great many of such 
pleasantly puzzling problematical possibilities. 


Making the Seat 
HE top of this bedroom window-seat was to be of 
plain board, and at each end, directly under the outer 
windows of the three, a swinging lid was arranged, with a 
hinged top, making thus two recesses for the convenient 
stowage of shoes or slippers or anything else if need should 












































Discarded door used as the four- 


doored front of a linen closet 
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be. The small hinges do not spoil the top in any degree 
for the purposes of a seat; and the center is left solid, be- 
cause to have the entire top capable of being tipped up 
would really be a disturbance in causing shifting of cushions 
or whatever might be placed there, and there was no such 
need for this extra space for cubby-hole purposes as to make 
it worth while to lay up trouble for ourselves, although at 
any time the center part can also be hinged, and thus made 
liftable should occasion arise. 

This was making use of one of the very plainest of doors, 
the kind that no one thinks of as being of any use except as 
kindling-wood. 

There was also an excellent place for a window-seat in 
the library, under a bank of six diamond-paned windows. 
Here the length would need to be a few inches over ten feet, 
but even for a longer seat than this a door would give quite 
enough material. 

In this room a pine door would not do. On account of 
the bookcases and old-fashioned furniture and the greater 
importance of the room, something else was calledfor. And 
it really seems that when there is a call in home-making 
there is pretty likely to be an answer to the call. For 


within a day or so we happened to come across a fine ma- 
(Continued on page 180) 
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for Jan- 


Prize Winners 


uary Kink Answers 


Books—Lee M. Rags- 
dale, Tennessee; Alan 
French, Massachusetts; 
Dorothy Judy and Car- 
lisle Cabanis, Illinois. 


Roll of Honor.—Clara 
Frenier, Charles Fellows, 
Martha Stanford, Ger- 
trude Fernekees, Helen 
Hume, Eva Alexander, 
Nat Kendy, Frank 
McLaury, Edward Tap- 
pey, Oliver Vanderberg. 

| The books offered for 
| new kinks were won by 
Fannie Lee Brown, Ken- 
tucky, and Mabel Avery 
Grisard, Tennessee. 


LMOST 


again, 
/ even in our cold northern climate. 
Already, where Aunt Joy lives, 


planting 


season 


though there may be a bit of 
snow yet, and perhaps some very unwel- 
come ice, there are signs of the weather that 
brings us the flowers and makes us, all who 
can, long to dig in the old brown earth and 
hide away the seeds that in a near future 
will grow up into beautiful green plants and 
lovely blossoms. I hope all our young 
gardeners, whether they live, as some do, on 
great two-thousand-acre farms or just have 
a window garden to care for, will write and 
tell us how their ‘‘gardens grow.” 

Don't forget the Kindness gardens, ¢i- 
ther; there are so many chances every month 
in the year to sow the seed in these plots. 
We do not need to wait until summer to 
plant and tend these gardens; they blossom 
and flourish every single day in the year. 

Don’t forget to write and tell me all 
about your club and what you are doing 
yourself. I try to answer all newsy letters 
in some way, either by mail or in our Happy- 
land Mail. Letters often have to wait 
some time before they can be printed, but 
I am delighted to get them and read every 
letter with deep interest. 

Lovingly, 
n Aunt Joy. 

Harper’s Bazar, New York City. 


UNT JOY,—A meeting of the Harper’s 

Bazar King’s Creek Kindness Club 
was held at the home of Elma James and 
Connolly Price. The meeting was begun 
by singing ‘‘ Work, for the night is coming,”’ 
followed by the Lord’s Prayer. The roll was 
called by the secretary; twenty-seven mem- 
bers and nine visitors were present. It was 
decided to send a gift box to the children of 
the orphans’ home in Easton, also to hold 
the next meeting at the home of Milton 
Barwick. The club sang “My country, 
‘tis of thee.’” The business meeting then 
adjourned and the members enjoyed a taffy- 
pull. MARGARETTA S. REESE, secretary, 
MARYLAND. 


Drv AUNT JOY,—I received my 
lovely pennant and the girls received 
their certificates. We are all very much 
pleased, and we could hardly wait for our 
first meeting, but I decided that the club 
hould meet at my house Thursday. We 
are going to elect officers. Some of the 
girls thought we ought to have a club pin. 
I thought I would just mention it because 
I would like to have one, but if you don’t 
have pins we may try and get some of our 
own. We have been planning what we are 
going to do ever since we have joined. 
Lovingly yours, GLApys AUMAN, ILLINOIS. 


Puzzle Kinks 


FIVE books will be given for good answers to the kinks. 


on Roll of Honor. 
send answers by April 10th 


Kinks 
Hugh Glenn, who lives in far-away New 
Zealand, made this kink and wonders how 
| many children will be able to unravel it. 
I think a great many will, as it only needs 
a few moments’ study. 


| Crossword Enigma 
My first is in cow, but not in man; 
Second is in slide, not in ran; 
My third is in now, also in then; 
My fourth is in duck, but not in hen; 









Send incomplete lists if you cannot solve them all. 
to Aunt Joy, Harper’s 
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Happyland Mail Box 


UNT JOY,—Thank you for the mem- 

bership card, the post-card and pic- 
ture, and your letters. The other day 
a procession passed here with idols and odd 
people. When you meet any one here you 
must say ‘‘Salaam’’ and touch your fore- 
head with your hand—your right one, 
We live on a mountain top seventy-five hun- 
dred feet high. Coolies carry us up, sing- 
ing, as they go, ‘‘Un-go-ko, yo-ho.” With 
love, JAMIE PERKINS, SouTH INDIA. 


EAR AUNT JOY,—My club is pros- 

pering. We had the first real meeting 
lately. Frances and George are well and 
send their love. I rode about eight miles 
on Nellie, our old horse, last Sunday, and 
enjoyed it very much. 

I am trying to make other people happy 
and animals, too. I have learned to make 
bread. It is not as hard as I thought it 
would be. Your loving niece, MARY WarR- 
NER Cook, MARYLAND. 


EAR AUNT JOY,—I live two and a 

half miles from Fort Dodge on a dandy 
great big farm by the Des Moines River. 
The farm’s name is Riverledge. I have 
lived all my life on a farm and would not 
live in the city for anything. I go in to 
town to school every day. We have lots 
of horses and cows. Last summer we 
milked one hundred and seventy-five cows 
and I cooled the milk and had lots of fun. 
We have pigs and sheep. I will write and 
tell you more about the farm later. Yours 
truly, ConA RUTLEDGE, Iowa. 


7: pan AUNT JOY,—Ihavenot forgotten 
the Happyland Club; we are having 
meetings every Monday at the different 
girls’ houses. Each girl has a chance to 
have the pennant. This is how they get 
it: every Monday each girl tells what kind 
deeds she has done during the past week 
and we give the pennant to the best one to 
keep for a week or until the next meeting. 
CAROLINE BLODGETT, NEW YORK. 


} 5 peer AUNT JOY,—We have three 
calves and they grow like young 
moose. We used to give them milk, but 
do not now, so if they are in the field and 
see any one with a bucket they come run- 
ning, and they are so strong we are all glad 
to put the bucket on the ground upside 
down as soon and as swift as we can. One 
is red, one black, and one black and white. 
We are all fond of animals. Your little 
friend, H. OLivE Grove, Nova Scotia. 


for H. Y. P. | 


Others will receive entry 
Please 
Bazar, New York City 


My fifth is in cow, not in calf; 
My sixth is in whole, not in half. 
My whole is a part of every house. 


Enigma : 


Two E’s and a star make a spring day. 
What is it? 


Besides the book prizes I shall enter 
many names on the Honor Roll and shall 
send ten Happyland messages on pretty 
Easter cards to ten boys and girls sending 
kink answers. 











This may be a good time to tell the 
members that Eleanor Hackett’s pet which 
she asked you to guess so long ago was a 
calf and that only one guessed correctly. 


M* DEAR AUNT JOY,—One of my 
friends has a young collie dog named 
Rover. He is full of fun and is very frisky. 
I am a paper-boy and when I take the paper 
there every night he comes when I call him, 
because he knows me. He can jumpand 
run faster than I can, and he always runs 
after you. The other night he did not 
seem so frisky and I went to him. He had 
blood on his head and feet. He licked his 
foot a great many times, and when he 
walked he left blood in the snow. I found 
so much blood in one place that I thought 
he must have been in a fight. The next 
day his owner told me his foot was cut by 
glass or something sharp. The blood that 
was on his head came from scratching his 
head. In the afternoon he was taken to an 
animal doctor and his foot was dressed 
neatly. JOHN HENRY GRUVER, MaAssA- 
CHUSETTS. 


EAR AUNT JOY,—I am one of the 

club of ten girls that are going to 
write to you. I thought you would like 
to know about our pets. The first is a 
little cocker ‘spaniel named Noodles. 
Noodles can do ’most everything but talk, 
and sometimes tries to do that. She is 
eight years old. She is a great help around 
the house and gets the evening papers from 
the newsboy. She gets uncle’s slippers for 
him and answers the door bell; she is 
always on guard when strangers appear. 
Noodles is our most faithful pet. Next is 
Midget Mischief, the little black kitten. 
She was a little black orphan without a 
home; she was left out in the world alone. 
We took her in and gave her a home. At 
first Noodles and Midget quarreled, but 
now they are the best of friends. Now 
comes Nancy, the little bantam hen. She 
will be eight years old in June and is still 
as spry as ever. Nancy is the boss of the 
chickens and keeps order in the chicken 
yard. She is a dear little chicken. Last, 
but not least, is our little yellow canary, 
Andy. GENEVIEVE MILWARD, WIs. 


UNT JOY,—I have lived in Japan most 

of my life, so I thought that you might 
like to hear about the pleasant times we 
had at the seashore in summer. We lived 
in a Japanese house furnished with foreign 
furniture. We had a sun parlor where 
sometimes we would have a Japanese dish 
called gui nabe, which consists of meat, 
onions, rice, and a delicious sauce called 
shoyu. Weusually made it ourselves. The 
Japanese consider it a breach of etiquette if 











‘ Happyland Happenings 


Ethlyn Nightingale, of 
Georgia, writes that she 
has two kittens, Pufiy 
and Muffy, a puppy 
called Bunco, and a 
canary, Dandy. Ethlyn 
is nine years old and her 


friend Annie Burnctt 
helped her write the 
letter. 


Katherine Sanborn 
and her playmate Alma 
live in Wisconsin. -Kath- 
erine’s grandmother had 
a cottage which she lent 
the girls for a playhouse. 
They put some old car- 
pet on the floors, had 
boxes for a piano, and 
were given a _ couch 
which they carried a 
long way, over fences 
and uphill, to their 
playhouse, where they 
had a jolly time. 





you do not take two and a half bowlfuls, 
In the mornings all of us except mother 
would go out in the garden to play “round- 
ers,” a moderate form of baseball, played 
with a rubber ball and a bamboo stick for a 
bat. Sometimes when father or brother 
Everest came to bat, the ball would sail 
over the wall and out into the water. Then 
such a scramble to get the ball without get- 
ting wet as it bobbed about on the wavelets. 
But the greatest sport was bathing. We 
would go in about eleven o'clock, staying 
in till after one. What I liked best was to 
take the life-preserver out in waist-deep 
water and then try to sit on it without fall- 
ing through or capsizing entirely. 
Another favorite stunt was to overturn 
our little sampan and lie flat on the bottom 
of it and paddle around without sliding off. 
I hope I can go there again soon, and I wish 
you could all go with me, for I love Hayama. 
Harriet MILLER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


What Would You Do? 

(If lost in a dense woods without compass, 
etc.) 

The answers to this emergency question, 
printed in the Young People’s Department 
for January, came from almost everywhere 
and showed that much earnest thought 
had been given to the situation portrayed 
in the question. Many Boy Scouts were 
interested and sent excellent replies. 


What They Would Do 

Find the desired direction by a study of 
the sun, of the moss on the trees. Keep 
calm, and believe in a rescue. Climb a tall 
tree to see the sun better and to see if any 
signs of human habitation show in any 
direction, or if the woods seem to end at 
any near point of the compass. Look for 
streams of water and follow them in hopes 
of their leading out of the woods. While 
traveling, leave signs of some kind, such as 
bits of clothing, broken boughs, and shrubs 
to prevent retracing one’s steps and to show 
searchers which way the lost one has gone. 

Various methods of making beds and 
shelters and fires were given, but no one 
mentioned the necessity of extinguishing 
fires or building them in safe spots. To be 
a wanderer in woods on fire would be dis- 
agreeable, to speak most mildly. Every 
point of the question was well covered in 
the answers. 


The Four Book Prizes.—The books went 
to Charles A. Lockwood, New York; Olin 
Stanley, Ohio; James Blake, Pennsylvania; 
Vernie E. Young, Oregon. 

Roll of Honor.—Helen Cody, Clark 
French, Anna O’Connor, Mignon Crepin, 
Jessie West, Melba Dalley, Elizabeth But- 
ler, Jacob Chasin, Rachel Salisbury, John 
Neville, Mary C. Iler, Celia Epstein, 
Winona Auter, Stuart Cumming, Thyrza 
Weston, Eleanor Shatzel, Raymond O’ Don- 
nell, Kenneth Donaldson. 


All children are invited to join The Bazar’s Happyland Club. There are no fees. Cut out this coupon (or copy it if 
Mother objects to your cutting her Bazar) and mail to 








cw ~ c1O , cp 
CAunt (joy, SOarper 6 Cdaxat, 


Dear Au nt Joy : 


me a membership card. 





Signed 


J wish to Join Che Happyland Glub. 
J promise to do one hind deed every day. 


Feanklin Square, ew DVork Gity. 


Lleavse send 
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Hal’s River Trip 


By Mary E. Gardner 


HEN the Templetons moved to the 

River Farm on old Olentangy the 
nearness of the river attracted them. The 
Olentangy looked calm and no suspicion of 
its springtime madnesses crossed their minds. 
The water afforded great chances all sum- 
mer for fishing, boating, and bathing, and 
Hal Templeton thought it great fun to live 
on its banks. Little Bess agreed with her 
big twelve-year-old brother, and neither 
dreamed there was a sterner side to old 
Olentangy. 

The farm was on low land and the river, 
narrow at this point, ran almost to the tops 
of its banks, even in the dry season. The 
house was a small one-story-and-attic af- 
fair and stood some sixty feet from the 
river banks. 

“We must build a better house,’ said 
Father Templeton, “and, what’s more, 
build it on higher land. They tell me at 
the store that in spring the river always 
overflows, and that it often enters the 
house.” 

“What fun!” exclaimed Hal; but the 
grown-ups disagreed. All winter Mr. Tem- 
pleton was anxious, for the storms had been 
plentiful and one snow had come upon 
another until to the north and west the 
hills seemed oceans deep with unmelted 
snow. 

“T had better send you and the children 
over to the village to-morrow,” he said, 
one March day when a south rain had 
melted snow enough to send the Olentangy 
perilously near the little home. “I will 
stay and tend to the stock. I think the 
water can’t reach to their place, and an- 
other year we will have a safer one our- 
selves.”’ 

It was too late. Before morning the 
snow, rain, ice, all had helped to hem them 
in. They retreated to the attic as the 
waters crept slowly into the house and then, 
as slowly, crept higher and higher, until 
tables and chairs were floating around on its 
dirty surface. No one can realize how glad 
they were when they espied.a boat approach- 
ing, manned by neighbors. 

“If I had only owned a boat myself,” 
thought Hal, ‘‘we wouldn’t have even got 
our feet wet.” 

As Hal was about to enter the boat little 
Bess began to cry. 

“I want my doll, my dear Polly Rags,” she 
screamed, and Hal, remembering where it 
was, leaped back to get it. As he did this 
the boat suddenly swept outward, leaving 
Hal alone in the house of trouble. 

“Get on the roof,” shouted his father, 
“if the water rises. We will be back for 
you.” 

They could not pull back then, against 
current and wind, heavily laden as they 
were. 

Hal noted that the water did not rise; 
indeed, it seemed to lower, if anything, but 
the house had a queer shaky feeling that 
made him uneasy. He poked his head 
out. 

“Well,” he exclaimed, “‘if you'll believe it, 
we're afloat.” 

It was true. The house was sailing 
slowly and a bit jerkily down the river 
toward, as Hal remembered with fear, its 
mouth and, below that, the falls. It was 
not a pleasing prospect. It was being 
bumped badly, too, by ice, trunks of trees, 
and other debris. It was pitch dark and 
the wind made a roaring noise as it swept 
through the woods that was like no noise 
Hal had ever heard before. When, with 
the pouring south rain there came some 
eerie flashes of lightning and loud crashes of 
thunder, the situation to the boy became 
appa'ling. He could see by the lightning 
where he was, and he estimated that it 
wouldn’t take so very long for the floating 
building, now gathering momentum, to 
teach the falls. He remembered with a 
shudder that he could not swim. 

“I’ve got to get off,” he thought; “no 
through trip for me, even if it is free.” 

Just before he reached the river he would 
pass, he recollected, through Willow Grove, 
and he decided to try and grasp some willow 
limbs as the little house moved through 
the grove. If he were lucky he could swing 
into some trunk or upon some great limb 
and from there climb down to mother earth 
in safety. 

He took Polly Rags, stuffed her in his 
pocket, and got out on the roof. Hal’s 
judgment was good, but he had little chance 
for choice, and, unfortunately, he caught at 
some branches that were slight and slender. 
Try as he would he could not see any tree 
trunk near, and he felt his grasp loosening. 
Inch by inch it slipped along the limbs 


until at last, with a cry of despair, his hands 
gave way and down he went, splash, into 
the inky water. He rose, gasping and chok- 
ing, his arms wildly clutching for some 


The wild animal 
was Mollie, the 
house cat 


support. There was plenty of rubbish in 
the water and, very luckily, he caught hold 
of what he thought at first was a small boat. 
It was really one of the pig troughs at the 
barn and Hal knew then that the flood 
must have reached the barnyard. 

It held him up, but was not big enough 
for him to get aboard. A flash of lightning 
as they left the willows showed him a new 
danger. There was some sort of a wild 
animal in the trough. He could hear it 
growl and hiss, but he did not dare let 


go. 

“We'll both go down the falls right after 
the house,” he thought. “I might as well 
have stayed on it.” 

It was dark again and he could only guess 
how near he was to the mouth of the river. 
Then, bump, whack, something was stop- 
ping his race. He did not at first distin- 
guish what it was, but his companion did, 
for a frantic and pitiful “‘me-e-ow” testi- 
fied both to the creature’s identity and her 
wisdom. The wild animal was Mollie, the 
house cat, and the impeding substance that 
had greeted them so roughly was the 
Templetons’ house, itself halted by the 
trunk of an enormous tree that had fallen 
right into the center of the river and was 
holding back the floating building. Hal felt 
foolish but delighted. 

“Come on,” he shouted to Mollie; “‘ we’re 
safe for a while, anyway.” 

Quite safe, for in an hour or so Mi. 
Templeton appeared on the bank nearest 
the house and called to Hal to hold on for 
an hour, when it would be daylight and they 
would take him off, it being safer to do this 
than to try to dodge ice cakes in the dark. 
“Polly Rags and Mollie,”’ cautioned Hal, 
don’t you tell what we tried to do, will 
you?” 

They looked very wise and kept very 
quiet about their adventures; but, strange 
to say, despite his injunction to his com- 
panions in trouble, no sooner was Master 
Hal ashore than he told the whole story 
himself. 

He can swim like a duck now and the 
Templetons’ new home stands high and dry, 
where no March freshet can even dampen a 
pathway. But it’s a queer fact that 
Mollie hates the sight of a trough and will 
run from one with every sign of fear ever 
since she took her odd trip down the 
Olentangy that mad March night in the 
Year of the Many Storms. 


“ 


| HLY.P. 


Stories 





LD GREY was an ugly cat, at least as 
far as looks go, but she had an affec- 
tionate and courageous heart. It so hap- 
pened, unfortunately, that whenever Old 


Grey had kittens we were usually so over- 
stocked with felines that we could not 
possibly add another to the collection. 

So Old Grey had to mother other cats’ 
kittens and she always did so with as much 
unction as possible. She would face and 
drive off the biggest dog that ever dared 
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Old Grey Steals Kittens 


By Aunt Joy 


look at the door of the house where her 
adopted kittens reposed. It was a common 
thing to see dogs accompanied by their 
masters leave the latter just before reaching 
our premises and meander across the road, 
rejoining their owners when well past Old 
Grey’s danger-line. 

One summer evening as I entered my 
dining-room I heard a tiny kitten’s mew. 

As all our kittens were grown I made 
search and soon found Old Grey in glad 
possession of the lounge and, wonder of 
wonders, two tiny kittens in her paws. She 
was purring in great satisfaction, and to 
this day no one knows where she stole the 
little creatures. Their eyes were not open 
and they were helpless mites, but the ma- 
ternal heart of Old Grey was satisfied. She 
was as happy as a queen—happier, no doubt. 

We let her keep one, although we had a 
hard time for a fortnight to keep it alive. 
We decided that the mother fought for her 
babies, since Old Grey had several scratches 
and a bite only to be accounted for by 
personal combat with a foe. 

We hoped she had left the poor mother 
a part of her family, but we never knew. 


Birds of Prey 


EING on high barren places gives the 

birds of prey a good chance to be on 
the lookout for food. Perched away up, 
they can know just when to sweep down 
on their prey. 

The eagle builds upon some rocky peak 
where it is almost impossible for his nest to 
be reached. 

It is the protective instinct that teaches 
them this. All animals have that instinct, 
but birds of prey are hunted and their nests 
and young ones are destroyed, so they have 
more need of protection. 

The hawks that eat so many of our 
chickens build in the dense woods and in 
trees that few can climb, and so high a gun 
sometimes fails to harm the nest, while our 
pretty birds build in our yards and some- 
times the porch. 

The wrens, bluebirds, mocking-birds, 
swallows, and thrushes build all around us. 
They know, I believe, that they were given 
to us as friends, and that they will be well 
protected. 

BEN FERRELL MITCHEL, 
Abbeville, Miss. 
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(Continued from page 177) 


hogany door that had been thrown away when the wing 
of an old house was torn down, and this door cost only half 
a dollar. It was a good old door, and was of the six-panel 
kind with the two top panels quite small, as usual. 

Like the door for the other window-seat, this was sawed 
longitudinally down the center to prepare it for its new use 
and situation. 

In measuring and arranging, it seemed best in this case 
to use five panels of the six, and discard one of the little 
ones. One was accordingly sawed off, and then the two door 
strips were set in ‘place, with the remaining little panel in 
the center and the two pairs of balanced panels on each 
side, the single splicing being, of course, some inches to one 
side of the center. 





there is no limit as to money. It is the same as with 
window-seats. Speak of limiting expense and the archi- 
tect declares that you must put up with bureau drawers for 
the towels, the sheets, the pillow-cases, the bedspreads. 
Yet a linen-closet is desired by every woman as a basis for 
good housekeeping. Its orderly opportunities for piles of 
linen are a dream, the more desirable of realization from the 
supposed difficulty of it. And, really, ‘no home is complete 
without it.” 


Four Doors from One 
ELL, a linen-closet was wanted, and, looking out for a 
place to have one, it seemed as if a hitherto useless 
bit of elbow-room at the foot of the garret stairs, in the 
second-floor hall, offered the desired possibility, and it was 





Detailsofthe Transformation a 


Riese a ma- 
hogany front 


was 
formed that is in no way 
suggestive of its origin. 

The handle hole, it should 
be mentioned, was plugged 
and no sign of it showed 
after the polishing was 
finished. With the door 
used in the bedroom, the 
handle hole was similiarly 
plugged, and fully disap- 
peared under paint. 

The ends of the top of 
the library window-seat 
were boarded with | 
plain boards, such as could 
be found stored in the barn. 
They did not need to be 
finely finished in appear- 
ance, as the entire top of | 
this window-seat was to be | 
with a long and 


paneled 


over 


covered 
narrow mattress, of color to 
match the prevailing yellow- 
the room, the 
mattress being made of 
corn husks covered with a 
heavy layer of cotton on 
the top. 

The center part of the 
window-seat has a spring, instead of boards—a spring taken 
from a cot, folded to the needed narrowness; this, like the 
boarded ends, being covered by the long upholstered mat- 
tress, this spring adding to the ease of the seat and making it 
a comfortable lounging or reclining spot as well as one where 
it is a pleasure to sit down. 

Only one day’s time of the carpenter was needed to make 
this library window-seat, and there was no expense in regard 
to any of the material except the fifty cents for the door. 
Less than a day was required to make the bedroom window- 
seat, and for that the only expense for material was a little 
for the long pine board. But in the case of each of these 
window-seats, thus cheaply done, the situation and its 
details had been studied before calling in the carpenter, and 
it was only necessary to point out to him the finished idea. 

Thinking for one’s self, planning for one’s self, studying out 
problems for one's self, is the very essence of home-making that 
is to be successful in character and at the same time reasonable 
im cost. 

If you leave your thinking and contriving to some one 
else you will have merely his ideas instead of your own, and, 
for this unsatisfactory result will pay a good deal more than 
if you had thought about things for yourself. A house 
should represent its owner, and it is certainly a gratifying 
condition that it isn’t expensive to secure this kind of 


brown of 


representation 


Doing Away with Waste 

LWAYS in using any kind of old material in building 

or making alterations there should be care that only 
thoroughly good work and excellent adjuncts be given to 
putting it into its new place for its new use. The prejudice 
against the use of old material seems not so unreasonable 
when it is considered that many people, when they do make 
use of something old, treat it carelessly as to mechanical 
work and give it insufficient or cobbled-up fittings. 


. 
With these two window-seats we felt, and the carpenter 


took the feeling from us, that they were to be made as care- 
fully, as painstakingly, as if the material had all been made 
or purchased at great expense. 

And, too, in utilizing any kind of old material, in fitting 
and adjusting several different things to attain a result, 
there should never be a heterogenous effect. If there is a 
mixed-together result the work is a failure. 

The Algonquin Indians had a legend of a man made of 
sticks and dirt, and the trouble was that his appearance 
never concealed his origin. The other extreme may be 
illustrated by Captain Dalgetty, whom Thackeray said he 
made out of odds and ends of characters, but who stands for 
all time as a complete and rounded whole. The Algonquin 
creation represents the heterogeneous and the Thackeray 
creation genius. We cannot, any of us, hope to win the 
results of genius, but at least we can all avoid the hetero- 
geneous, and the more clearly we keep the distinction in 
mind the further from the heterogeneous shall our results be. 

Old doors may be used for other things than window-seats; 
in fact, an unexpected use for a door may present itself at 
any moment; and old doors are always easy to find. 

One old door we ourselves utilized by making it over 
into four doors. 

It came about through our wanting a linen-closet. Now, 
a linen-closet is looked upon as a luxury. It is seldom per- 


mitted by an architect except when he understands that 








Ordinary pine 








door used in a window-seat 


certainly in a central location as to bedrooms and bathrooms. 
The place was a nooked-in space, permitting of shelves 
twelve inches deep, which would be quite deep enough for 
the purpose, and with a front width that was just about the 
width of a door. Set a door across the space and it would 
about fill it. 

But in this spot it would be quite impracticable to 
manipulate a door as a whole door, for there was not room 
enough to swing it open without general awkwardness and 
risk of collisions. Whereupon came the thought of cutting 
up the door; first, of cutting it into two parts, and then of 
making it still more convenient and much better-looking 
by cutting it into four. 

The shelves were easily arranged, cleats being nailed at 
the sides, and the shelves fastened to them. And the door 
itself presented no difficulties. It had cost nothing but 
cartage home and was now to justify its new lease of life. 

It could have been cut vertically in half, to open sidewise 
as two narrow doors, but that would have involved some 
inconvenience in = ap- 
proaching the closet with F 
a basket of linen, the 
space outside of the door 
being only the narrow 
width of a_ back hall. 
And very naturally, once 
the matter was really 
thought about, came the } 
idea of quartering the 
door, cutting it in half 
vertically, and then divid- 
ing it horizontally on a 
line dependent on the | 
paneling, thus making 
four small and convenient | 
doors which can be opened 
one at a time, or two ata | 
time, or three or four. 

The pair of longer doors 
were hung above, in front 
of the shelves for the | 
linen for daily use, and 
the shorter doors were 
placed below, closing in 
out-of-season articles and 
unused material. 

All was done with the 
utmost simplicity, for the 
location did not call for 
elaborateness. The edges 
of the doors were not even 
rabbeted, and an advan- 
tage of this was discov- 
ered, for either side can now be opened without opening the 
other. The doors were well hung, however, and have never 
given trouble by untimely opening, it being a corner shel- 
tered as to draughts. 

A piece of door-casing, like the casings of the other doors 
of the hall, was put across the top, and a strip of pine was 
run down each side to hold the hinges. Another strip of 
wood was set across, horizontally, to separate the upper 
pair of doors from the lower, this being distinctly more 
satisfactory to the eye; and the top edge of this cross- 








piece is flush with the top of one of the shelves, for if it rose 
above the shelf it would make an annoying dust-trap there, 

As the door, with the casing, did not reach the ceiling, 
a board of pine wood was made to fill the space there; 
then muslin was pasted upon this strip, and wall-paper, 
like that of the rest of the hall, was pasted upon the muslin, 
The wall-paper was not pasted directly upon the wood, for 
it would have peeled off. 


The Cost is Small 

HE complete linen-closet was delightfully inexpensive, 

And yet everything was as well done as if expensive 
materials had been ordered. For a final finish excellent 
brass knobs, small, solid, and of good design, were put upon 
the door, thus giving a certain, air of fine finish—knobs 
at twenty cents apiece to attain such a result!—and except 
for this and a trifle for shelf wood—a single twelve-inch 
board—there was no cost for material. 

The little paint and the little time needed for the painting 
were also a trifling consideration—such a job can always be 
done by home talent when the thing to be painted is in an 
obscure location. And so far as the carpenter was con- 
cerned, he did his work so easily as to build this four-doors- 
from-one-door in less than a day, for after completing it 
he did another small job_before quitting-time. Just compare 
with this what it would have cost to engage an architect 
to locate a place for a linen-closet and make a plan for it, 
and then have a contractor obtain the material and build it in. 

All of which points out how very, very satisfactory it may 
be to know what to do with a door! 

The time chosen for the making of any alterations of this 
general class is of great importance in the cost. Sirple, 
easily made improvements, such as these with old doors, 
ought to be carried out with the extreme of inexpensiveness; 
but if done at the wrong time they may, indirectly, involve 
a very considerable expense. 

Such alterations should if possible, on the ground of 
economy, be planned for a time when the room is to be 
painted or wall-papered, or when some other similar dis- 
turbing work is to be done. An improvement cheap and 
simple in itself may be very expensive if carried out at a 
time when it involves work that without it would be un- 
necessary. A window-seat that in itself costs but a trifle 
may in effect cost a good deal if, on account of it, you must 
paint an entire room. A linen-closet or cupboard contrived 
in a wall, and costing but a few dollars, would really cost a 
large sum if done at such a time and in such a way as to 
involve new wall decorations, new paint for an entire room 
or hall, and the refinishing of a floor injured by careless 
carpenters. 

The first impulse is to paint the room, and then look for 
alterations; but it is better first to make the alterations, 
and then follow with the paint brush. If a time be chosen 
when the entire room needs paint, or when the entire room 
needs new wall-covering, then the window-seat or closet 
costs only its own small sum. 

The time cannot in every case, however, be made favor- 
able, and then it is important to have extreme care used. 
The damage that it is possible for an active workman to do 
by treading plaster-dust into hard-wood floors, rasping 
planks against doors or walls, and tossing scaffolding upon 
flower-beds, can be obviated if reasonable care and caution 
be insisted upon, and if the household dustpan be proffered, 
with burlap and old matting, and also if trash and debris 
be frequently cleared up and removed by some member of 
the household corps. It is best not to leave all the clearing 
to the workmen, for they will probably not do it with sueh 
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personal interest, and will at least do it expensively. Nor 
is it best to insist upon extreme care without the cordial 
assistance of the household. 

We know a house where the highly paid cabinet-fitters 
were made daily to remove sawdust and every vestige of 
their visit, from a hall they were renovating. 

Choosing the right time for alterations, and carrying 
them out with the minimum of expense, is all a matter of 
being alert to seize an advantageous opportunity, and thea 
of giving one’s personal interest and attention. 
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American and Foreign Fashions 


Evening gown of 
straw-colored satin 


under embroidered 


tulle 








Smart American Spring Gowns 
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HE model of blue-and-green plaid silk, while belonging to the “‘little- 

dress” order, shows rather unusual elaboration in its draped over- 
skirt and little bolero corsage trimmed with braid and tassels. Overskirt 
and bolero open over a fablier of fine-pleated, blue mousseline de soie with 
buttons of green enamel, and the folded belt, that shows narrowly at the back 
below the edge of the bolero, is of green satin. 

Extremely practical is a coat which is dark enough to wear in the street 
| as well as over such a gown. One which can be applied to street, evening, or 
motor wear is of fine black broadcloth lined throughout with emerald-green 
silk; the collar and the narrow band which serves as a cuff to the sleeves 
are of heavily corded black bengaline silk. ‘The coat closes well over at the 
left, as do most of this year’s long coats, with a big black-and-green ornament. 

The same model has been successfully achieved in dull heather-colored 
Scotch tweed trimmed with woolen fringe; the reversible side of the tweed, 
a pale-straw color, forms the lining. 

A new smart visiting-costume is composed of a. skirt of dark-blue charmeuse 
and a short coat of watered-blue bengaline. An odd, puffed adjustment of a 
chemisette of iridescent emerald-green-and-blue crépe de Chine shows below 
the closing of the coat, and the buttons are mixed blue and emerald green. 
The apron overskirt is drawn to the back and tied with long slender ends. 
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" HE theater or restaurant dinner gown is now one of the important ones of the 
city woman’s wardrobe. The one illustrated here is of old French-pink char. | 
| meuse, trimmed with satin of a darker shade of pink. This fold of deeper color 
| follows the line of the front drapery and passes over the left shoulder down to the 
girdle at the back. The folded belt is of the satin. Two short sash ends are drawn 
up under the belt behind, showing two inches above and about six or seven inches 
below, with bands of the deep-pink satin across the lower ends. The sleeves are | 
hemmed with the satin, too. The jabot at the neck is of hemstitched batiste. 
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The “Little Gown” 


from 
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HE next costume represents a new cotton crépe, extremely thin and lightened 
still more by open drawnwork. Perpendicular strips of this openwork, which 
circle the skirt, are headed each by a bouquet composed of a tiny blue flower incased 
in two green leaves, embroidered in coarse linen thread. Draperies at each side of the 
kirt are drawn into a cluster under a knot of blue silk. The corsage, beautified to a 
triking degree with the drawn work, is accented by the primitive little flower bouquet; 
the folded belt and the little empiecement at the neck are of the blue silk. Back views 
f these gowns will be found on another page. 

Another of these very popular little dresses is of silk—the sweet gray-and-white 
shepherd’s check of the old-fashioned silk once considered the acme of elegance and 
which promises to be restored to its old favor this season. ‘This little dress has an 
extremely bouffant effect with a straight-hung over-skirt gathered in front and laid in 
pleats at the back, and the really full effect is increased by the jaunty little basque 
frilling below the folded belt. The closing of this belt, of soft cerise silk, is marked 
at the back by two straight ends and one small, upstanding loop. The buttons are of 
white crystal, and the double neck-frill with scalloped edges is of white mull. On a tall, 





Paris—__ 











slender figure all this frilliness and fullness above the scant underskirt is enchanting. 





HE first is of pale-blue cotton crépe splathed all over with coarse, heavy, crooked 
threads. ‘Two full, deep flounces, edged with a band of plain blue, and embroidered 

in an irregular design with the coarse knotted threads, trim the skirt of it. The corsage, 
embroidered to match the flounces, has an odd little basqued girdle of plain blue laced 
with dark-blue cords, and the front of the corsage, with a little lace frill, is laced to match. 

| Note the sleeve with the graceful fullness increased at the elbow. | 
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_—The Newest French Evening Cloak 





HE French evening cloak, of which one 

of the smartest, most original designs 
of the season is shown here, has, it must 
be confessed, often a somewhat complicated 
air. On close inspection, however, this one 
will be seen to be excessively simple in con- 
struction. Built first of all of thick, soft, 
black satin, the half-coat upper portion is 
simulated by a covering of beautiful dull- 
toned tapestry woven with dull-gold threads. 
A strip of the plain satin marks the shoulder 
line, and the new and charming “angel” 
sleeves are lined with plain satin. Dull- 
gold rings and black-and-gold passementerie 
cords close this delectable garment in a lap- 
ping line below the waist. 

Brocaded velvets, on thin silk or mous- 
seline, are strongly in evidence in evening 
cloaks, and gay colors are in order — coral 
pink, Empire green, tortoise-shell yellow, 
and several shades of violet. The wise 
woman, who generally expects an expensive 
evening cloak to last two seasons, rejects 
these violent colors and selects willow green, 
pale tan, deep cream-color, or dull Saxe blue. 

Evening mantles continue their note of 
luxury in materials and linings, the richness 
of which relieves one, happily, of the neces- 
sity of trimming. The fur finish of these 
cloaks, with the approach of warm weather, 
changes to narrow borders and edgings, to 
large collars and revers of heavy embroidery, 
ccarse woolen lace, or macramé. Flat collars, 
sloping narrowly from the front to form a 
deep square or oval in the back, are still 
liked. 
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Tailored Suits for Spring _ 


HE tailored suit has returned, in Paris, and in New York as well, to its original place—a costume 

entirely devoted to the ordinary morning routine of walking, of railroad journeys, and shopping. 
An original and notably smart street suit is of a new material which combines in an irregular lattice 
effect coarse worsted threads and a finer thread. The color is a dull gray-blue. The collar and cuffs 
are of the same material in a darker shade, with turn-overs of white linen. The shape of the jacket is 
quite new and so is that of the overskirt, with its flat, stitched pleat back and front, making a queer 
little ripple. 

This traveling costume of dark-blue serge is conventional enough, but, nevertheless, holds an immense 
amount of chic in the folded belt of black satin, posed low, with its one fringed end, and the showy white 
buttons with high-raised black centers. A new adjustment of pleats is shown in the skirt, new only 
} in outward seeming, however, for the pleats are simply laid in a flat panel and, half-way, the pointed 
| edges of the side breadths are buttoned over onto them. The back view, showing this odd arrangement, 


| is shown on another page. 


Blue Serge Traveling 
Suit with Black 
Satin and Odd 
Buttons 
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Tailored Suit of dull 
Gray-Blue Wool with 
Collar and Cuffs of 

White Linen , 


os CG. Sheldon. 





NE of the successes of the season at Monte Carlo is a little tailored 

costume of pearly white serge with an ornamentation of coarse woolen 
embroidery carried out in faint, dull shades of old blue and white, all with 
a faint, inconspicuous effect, wholly charming. Fullness is cleverly intro- 
duced into the skirt under bands of embroidery at the sides at about the 
knee, and in an apron under the crossed lines of the overskirt at the front. 
This same model has been made of tortoise-shell-yellow serge, embroid- 
ered in shades of golden brown, and with tortoise-shell buttons. These 
bands of embroidery at the sides are eight inches long, cut in V shape, 
and are finished at the ends in two points like a fish tail. Similar bands, 
a little shorter, are used to trim the sides of the loose cut-away jacket. 
Short mctifs of the embroidery trim the sides of the sailor collar and the 
backs of the flaring cuffs. The jacket front closes’ diagonally, with two 
frogs of wool to match the suit, and big bone buttons. 
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Small Shapes Rule in Spring Hats 














step is to the fine straw chips, and every RR, 
able shade is in evidence. With a dark blue or 
black suit the dullness of the costume may be 
charmingly brought into sharp contrast by a 
cerise hat with uncurled ostrich feathers lying 
low on the brim. ‘These feathers are considered 
smart because of their straggly appearance. 

Another good shade this season, which will 
be worn quite as much as the popular cerise, is 
a dull greenish gold, and this color serves as an 
excellent background for a combination of other 
dull colors which will be used for trimming. 

One can scarcely formulate a standard rule 
for trimming hats this season. Ribbon (velvet, 
moiré, or satin), flowers, and feather fancies are 
laid upon these varying shapes with no deter- 
mined plan or premeditated or regulated order. 
In fact, the evident rule seems to be to follow 
impulse rather than rule or law. Small bunches 
of buds or a single flower will be placed on the 
brim side of the crown, with a flat ribbon-band 
drawn at a curious angle—and the hat is con- 
sidered finished. For street wear, fancies copied 
from the much-coveted bird of paradise are al- 
ways a suitable trimming—and will not prove 
monotonous for the woman who can consider 
but one or two hats in a season. 


NOTABLE tendency toward all manner 

of small shapes is shown in hats for the 
coming spring season. The shop windows are 
i as fascinating to gaze into as a beautiful floral 
display. Bunches of small roses are nestled 
comfortably against a background of tulle, fash- 
ioned with such perfect skill that one cannot 
fail to appreciate the charm of the smart hats. 
It is acknowledged by even the women who 
follow the silly fashion that the season of straw 
hats begins at an absurdly early date. We no 
longer look in open-eyed astonishment at a 
concoction of straw and filmy materials worn 
with a winter suit and the comfortable pro- 
tection of furs. It is correc t, however, to begin 
the early spring—or, possibly more truthfully, 
end the winter months—with a hat that does 
not outrage all the laws of season, and black 
satin and soft taffeta moiré are a perfect com- 
promise. The hats made of these silks are flat 
and low, with a shallow, round crown and a brim 
about three to four inches in width. The prev- 
alent shape is turned down somewhat at the 
left side, and slightly lower over the forehead, 
and tilted conspicuously up in the back. A fancy 
feather is placed at the back of the crown to 
give an exaggerated effect of height. The next 
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Collar of embroidered 
handkerchief linen 


Chemisette of tucked net with 
lace collar 







Fichu-collarette of satin 
and lace 


belt are novel and very smart 





Stock of net, black 


satin and lace 


Such a blouse as this may be made of cotton 
‘tepe, sheer linen, crepe de Chine or voile, with 
lace tri * 








With a spring suit a blouse of the same color 
but a different material, figured or brocaded, is 
good. The broad revers coming below the 














A smart new blouse for a spring dress ; it 
is made of the material of the dress, with a 
waist coat of lighter silk with embroidery in 
colors 


















The embroidery in brilliant colors lifts this 
simple blouse out of the commonplace and gives 
the dress a delightful individuality 
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The Season’s Separate Coats 


EVER before have coats of such various 

descriptions been in demand. But a 
short time ago no costume was correct unless 
it matched conscientiously’ in color as well 
as material. It scarcely seems possible to 
believe that to-day an endless array of 
separate coats. and jackets is desirable. 
We have been carried suddenly back to the 
stage of Eton jackets and boleros. 

There are many distinct changes of style 
to be noticed in the cut of thes 
All of them are short—only a hip length. 
Although the cutaway is still the most 
popular model, it cuts sharply across the 
hips—a trying line if not cautiously designed 
for each individual figure. This means that 
whatever lines are used for devising an 
original look, they will come well above the 
waist line. 

Kimono sleeves are much used in the 
jackets; they are seldom more than three- 
quarter length. This allows the thin sleeve 
of lace or embroidery to appear as a soft 
cuff below. 

There is real practical value in.a coat 
that can be worn over summer frocks 
of lingerie, lace, or’ net. There has 
always been a difficulty in knowing 
just what kind of a wrap one could 
throw over a light gown, and it has 
been solved by the production of these 
jackets of satin, crépe, silk matelassé, 
or even soft ratine with a luster surface. 
Avoid all lace collars or fancy trim- 
mings, for the smart appearance is 
derived from the lack of such things. 

Even in the suits it will be noticed 
that where a skirt is of plain cloth, 
poplin, or wool ratine, the coat will be a 
perfect match in shade, but of an em- 
bossed surface. Rather large patterns 
are used in even the small coats with- 
out giving an exaggerated appearance. 

For sporting use the straight three- 
quarter coats are the most popular. 
These are made in lightly woven wool 
materials or ratines. Even homespun 
can always promise a smart look. 
They are cut much on the lines of a 
man’s Norfolk coat, with loose straight 
sides and a three-inch belt, opened 
down the front with plain bone but- 
tons, and adorned with big square 
patch pockets. Another style is made 
without the belt, and a slight flare at 
the hips is noticeable. This is not 
unbecoming, for in a soft, loosely woven 
material it does not tend to have even 
a fitted look. Young girls will find 
these coats a vital necessity, for they 
can be worn over plain frocks for 
out-of-door sports or over the re- 
vised style of shirtwaist and separate 
skirt. 

There is still another type of coat 


coats. 


Smart loose 
sporting or 
morning coat 
of wool 





that some women will have a crying need 
for—the wrap which is worn over the sum- 
mer evening gown. This differs largely 
from the short jacket of the afternoon. 
It is made of more dressy materials and can 
even fall into the class of a brocaded wrap, 
though printed chiffon with plain chiffon 
borders or velvet bands will make an en- 
chanting substitute. These are cut large 
In this wrap the drapery is con- 





and loose. 


fined more especially to the back, giving the 
long-waisted look which is popular. 





Summer coat of ratine 
to be worn with 
linen skirts 














For Afternoon 


[' is not difficult at this season to have 

several gowns that will take the place 
of the one costly luncheon or bridge gown 
that the winter’s use has made impossible. 
A woman whose ambition is to look smartly 
gowned may do so with much less expense 
involved in her materials for spring and 
summer. The manufacturers have pre- 
sented to her an abundant supply of en- 
chanting fabrics that will lend themselves 
to development in gowns for those occasions. 
To begin with, the necessity of a silk founda- 
tion is quite done away with, for many of 
the. summer voiles, printed nets, and lace 
frocks can be made over a net or chiffon 
foundation, or even over lawn or mercer- 
ized mull. There is a chiffon cloth that 
comes in almost every pretty shade which 
costs but seventy cents a yard. This grade 
of chiffon is seldom offered to a customer 
unless she demands it of the saleswoman, 
whose chief delight exists in producing only 
her costliest wares. But it is durable and 
will wear quite as long as a finer quality the 
same width. 

The linings made of chiffon or net are cut 
with low neck and with very short sleeves. 
These may be kimono sleeves or an arm- 
hole with a short sleeve set in. The round 
neck is finished just above the line of a 
corset-cover and will be made attractive by 
a narrow Valenciennes lace and a ribbon 
insertion finished with a bow in the front. 
The skirt is made with the usual side seams 
and a four-inch hem or a lace-edged flounce. 
This foundation may easily be made as a 
separate slip to wear under different gowns, 
though, if drapery is designed for the skirt, 
it cannot be gracefully arranged without 
its own special foundation. 

Voiles 1n plain light shades are worn, but 
not as conspicuously as the flowered printed 
designs which are offered in abundance. 

Short skirts are still preferable, and while 
this practical style is still in vogue it is wise 
to use it. Paris fashions have led us to 
believe that the tight skirt is still a necessity, 
though a deviation from the straight slim 
skirt is a generally accepted fact. Much 
over-drapery and many over-flounces will 
be worn this season and with care these can 
te adapted to almost every figure. Unless 
a woman is tall and slim she must be discreet 
in the selection of lines. For instance, the 
bouyant drapery which is the latest word 
must not be expected to become a woman 
whose hips are large. 

Long, graceful points can be effected with 
wide lace flouncing crossed in surplice form 
in front or designed like the overskirt of 
the afternoon frock shown in the second 
illustration. This will be very generally 
becoming and most simple to accomplish 
with a wide flouncing. 

Another useful type of gown to have 


Bridge Parties 


ready to wear is the crépe de Chine or satin 
luncheon gown. This can be worn for the 
street during the first spring days as well as 
for dining at restaurants when the season 
for evening gowns is past. The sleeves 
may be either three-quarter or full length, 
but unquestionably the most desirable neck 
is without a collar. A separate guimpe of 
net or sheer Alencon lace may be used if a 
high collar is unavoidable. 


Afternoon gown of 
charmeuse with drapery of 
chiffon 
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Practical 
model of silk 
with drapery 

of the new printed 
chiffon 
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French Afternoon Gowns—— 














White Cotton Crepe with Band and Bolero 
of Lace Printed in Colors 


Gown of White Marquisette with Colored 
Embroidery 





N Paris one sees a panoramic review 
of the prettiest gowning of the season 
on the women who crowd the five- 
o'clock teas at the fashionable hotels, 

the reserved afternoons at the roller-skating 
rinks, sunny mornings in the Bois, and on 
the reception-days of the leaders of the 
smart world. Afternoon costumes are 1n- 
variably of soft, thin materials—mousseline 
de soie, fine crépe de Chine, or the still finer 
new summer crépes. The skirts may be 
long or short, but usually the drapings ac- 
complish a tiny train if a pointed or slanted 
strip of material hanging from the middle 
of the back or from one side, indifferently, 
may be called by a name so dignified. 
Separate coats accompany all gowns of this 
sort, and the elegance of both has driven out 
the simple tailored costume from these func- 
tions. The French grande dame even goes 
shopping in the afternoon, wearing her 
smartest costume, while her carriage or 
motor waits at the door. It is then she 
tries on the latest’ thing in hats, and orders 
the last style in gowns, or trifles over the 
design for a new bracelet or pendant at her 
jeweler’s. At five o’clock this charming 
pastime is broken by a visit to one of the 
tearooms in the vicinity of the rue de la 
Paix, to be resumed afterward for another 
hour. 

The include some ex- 


new materials 
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Navy Blue Moire under Transparent White 
Crepe with Woven-in Lace Bands 


quisite crépes in silk and cotton, silk 
muslins, and marquisettes. Cotton 
crépes and voiles are woven with queer 
rough threads ina snowflake effect, and 
openwork is introduced into them and 
into some of the new linens. Printed 
borders are a marked feature, too. 

One notable gown is of white cotton 
crépe combined with a beautiful trim- 
ming woven to resemble Irish lace. 
This trimming, produced in white and 
colors, is woven in a wide border on the 
material itself and in trimming bands of 
various widths. When a color is desired 
the design is stamped on after weaving. 
The little bolero jacket in the drawing is 
made of this new lace material, and it 
forms a wide border on the skirt. The 
square sailor collar, over which turns a 
little collar of the white crépe, and the 
high folded girdle are of black satin, and 
the buttons are covered with the lace 
material. The skirt has a flat hanging 
panel at the back. 

A charming little afternoon gown 
of white marquisette is embroidered in 
colors. This embroidery is in a wide 
border on the skirt, which is gathered 





full to a round yoke, and forms a scal- 
loped design on wide revers which deepen 
at the back into a square collar. The re- 
vers cross in front, framing a smart little 
chemisette made of plain, shining white 
are linen; the buttons are covered with the 
white linen. The little skirt yoke is of the 
same shape back and front. 

Notable among the smart models is one 
of navy-blue moiré, as softly woven as 
satin. It shows a perfectly plain under- 
dress, overhung by a tunic of transparent 
white crépe that is woven into large squares 
with the big knotted thread so prominent 
in the new materials. The same coarse 
threads cluster in a deep border on the 
tunic and sleeves. Of the white crépe is 
the narrow folded belt; the deep, square 
sailor collar is of blue moiré. The buttons 
are cup-shaped crystal ones sewed through 
the four holes with blue silk. The sleeves 
of the tunic end three or four inches above 
the sleeves of the underdress. 

The beautiful hand-woven linens, filmy 
as a cobweb, richly adorned with lace and 
embroidery, being shown here in Paris, are 
exactly the same thing for a bride’s lingerie, 
and the lovely blond bride whose wedding- 
gown is shown in the frontispiece ordered 
her whole trousseau made from these linens. 
Some of the nightgowns are made with long 
wrinkling sleeves buttoned closely to the 

wrists and finished with lace frills. A 
Florentine square finishes the neck, and 
a deep yoke is outlined with open and 
raised embroidery. 

Shining white charmeuse composes 
the graceful wedding-gown. The skirt, 
lightly draped on one side by being 
pulled up into a cluster of fullness at 
the belt, is trimmed on the opposite 
side with a deep lace flounce; its 
straight edge falls into jabot folds as it 
is carried in a graceful rounding line 
to the back, where it ends. Quite 
separate from the dress, straight and 
narrow, the train falls from the belt. 
An effective line on the lace corsage, 
which is partly covered by a charmeuse 
over-corsage, is formed by a small fold 
of white satin crossing one shoulder; 
one end of the lace flounce, pulled up 
onto the corsage to form a rosette, is 
held by a bunch of orange flowers, and 
another bunch is posed at the back. 

By a thousand ingenious nothings 
from the hat to the shoes, the fashions 
are varied; shoes, collars, cravats, 
sashes, gloves, and veils all must have 
the touch of knowingness that marks 
the wearer. 

The irrepressible little colored- 
flower bouquet consisting of a tiny 
flower of conventional form, but 
strange color, set inside two green 
leaves, crops up in the new ‘summer 
materials more than ever insistent. 
A decorative effect is so easily gained 
by this odd little combination that one 
cannot wonder at the continued success 
of it. 

New sun umbrellas in pyramid, 
dome, and bell shape are covered with 
surah silk in shades of violet, bronze, 
and marine blue. They are trimmed 
with a couple of flat folds set a little 
above the edge, and when not in use are 
slung over the arm by means of a rib- 
bon strap laid flat on the stick, which 
is long and straight. 

At openings of summer gowns it is 
noticeable that the corsages of nearly 
all the gowns are adjusted to appear 
like an over-corsage covering the arm- 
hole seams. While some designers have 
wearied of long sleeves, they are still 
seen on some of the evening gowns. 
Many, however, are either elbow length 
or three-quarter long. Sleeves slightly 
belled at the bottom, overan inside pleat- 
ing of white net or mousseline de soie, are 
deliciously becoming to a white arm. A 

charming fancy is a two-inch hem of the dress 
material on a lace sleeve, or a strip of the 
material tied into a wide flaring bow hold- 
ing a bit of fullness inside the bend of the 
arm. A taffeta dress, witha rose-bud design 
printed in natural colors on a black ground, 
had white lace sleeves finished in this man- 
ner, and at the top of a high girdle of plain 
black silk was posed a similar but larger bow. 

One must admire the ingenuity of the de- 
signers in the matter of bows, sashes, and 
cuff and collar accessories. The variety 
seems endless. Distinctly Japanese is a 
Premet gown of dark-blue taffeta, the waist 
circled with an enormously wide sash of 
rose-flowered silk tied in a mousmée bow in 
the back. 

An old fancy revived is the use of wide 
tucks in the ornamentation of the entire 
skirt or the tunic. Martial et Armand em- 
ploy a series of shaped three-inch-wide folds 
of plain cloth on a skirt of dark plaid silk. 
These folds are set their distance apart, and 
on tunics of the transparent stuffs tucks are 
used in the same manner. Wired lace collars 
in modified Medici shapes, and wide, thick- 
pleated frills are favorite neck trimmings on 
both dresses and wraps. 

















Worth 
Looking 


Into 


The choice of a table 
beverage frequently has 
much todowiththehealth 
and happiness of a family, 
not only the children, but 
grown-ups too. 


The New Food Drink 


INSTANT 
POSTUM 


is proving most satisfying 
and beneficial in homes 
where it has taken the 
place of coffee and tea 
which contain caffeine 
and other harmful in- 
gredients. 


This new beverage re- 
quires 


No Boiling 


It is regular Postum 
percolated at the factory 
and reduced to a soluble 
powder. 


A level teaspoonful in 
a cup with hot water, 
and cream and sugar to 
taste, produces a very 
fascinating beverage in- 
stantly. 


Instant Postum is free 
from caffeine or any harm- 
ful ingredient. 


Sold by Grocers every- 
where, 90 to 100 cup tin, 
50c—40 to 50 cup tin, 30c. 


A trial tin (5-cups) sent 
for grocer’s name and: 
2c. stamp for postage. 


“‘There’s a Reason”’ 


Postum Cereal Company, Lim‘ted, 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 





Canadian Postum Cereal Company, Ltd. 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada 











On left 
Useful and 
smart for out- 
doors 


On right—For 
warm 
afternoon 
promenades 





T‘HE Southern season has become an 
annual departure to so many that 
quite a new wardrobe must be planned 
for before our northern winter is over. 
In the first place, one needs the cloth 
traveling suit which we wear for the 
journey, still bundled in furs, but exult- 
ing in the delicious prospect of balmy 
days so near at hand. With this is worn 
the velvet or conventional winter hat, and a 
blouse of satin, crepe de Chine, or chiffon to 
match. We are saving the lingerie blouses for 
the warmer days of the Southern climate, that 
the contrast may receive its full value and the 
change be complete. 

As the days are mostly devoted to out-of- 
door life and sports, it is well to be supplied 
with a good quantity of linens and serges. 
After the dark clothes worn for city use, it is 
quite delightful to don a Panama hat and the 
light, cool costumes that accompany them. 
The blouses are made for just such use as the 
out-of-door life calls forth—dainty lingerie 
blouses with the turn-down collar and V neck 

and are made in various ways. 

The newest model has a yoke across the 
back and running about six inches into the 
sleeve, the line characteristically defined by 
seam beading. This beading is inserted around 
the arm, where the yoke finishes and a long 
sleeve is put in. The front of the blouse is 


then buttoned down through a two-inch box- 
beading 


pleat with on either side. These 
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What is Being Worn 














buttons may be of crystal with a bright pink 
circle, or round, full buttons of ivory. Quite 
often a double ruffle of hemstitching is very 
becoming and will give a little finish if the 
blouse is too severe without it. 

Irish lace insertions are much used with these 
lingerie waists, and this is a good lace with 
which to make a high collar, if one is pre- 
ferred. Use more of the 
lace for shoulder bands, 
on which the linen is 
gathered to give full- 
ness over the bust—if 
lengthwise strips are 
added a pretty blouse 
k is sure to be the result. 
=. Fashion is tireless in 
her attempts to achieve 


: new results and ideas, 
and it is a fascinating 
work for any one to 
create these pretty de- 
signs with a few sug- 

gestions. Directoire collars 


of Valenciennes lace inser- 
tions and a black taffeta flat 
bow at the throat will make 
an otherwise simple shirt- 
waist very smart, using the 
lace in deep ruffles over the 
hands. 

These blouses are worn 
with plain linen or white 
serge coats and skirts, or 
the charming soft white 
homespun. The skirts all 
should be fairly plain, with 
pleats introduced to give 
ease for the sports one is 
sure to want to enjoy. The 
afternoon gowns are made 
of heavy or thin linens, 
dimities, or any pretty wash 
fabric—in colors and in all 
white. Often these waists 
are low in the neck, a round 
line having somewhat the 
preference. 

A pretty and charmingly 
simple model is of white 
handkerchief linen. The 
sleeves are kimono-shaped, 
put in with a cord at a long 
shoulder line. Again the 
cord appears going around the bodice a few 
inches below the bust. A two-inch boxpleat 
is applied, with linen buttons the size of a 
quarter. The skirt is ever so slightly gathered 
at the waist, or put on with a hip yoke, joined 
by a cord like the bodice. The turn-down 
Robespierre collar and turn-back cuffs are em- 
broidered in a fine design, and a frill of lace 
around them will soften the severe effect. 

For the evening a woman should supply 
herself with a few printed chiffons or mar- 
quisettes or that never-failing net which is to 
be found in endless enchanting colors. These 
gowns are made just to clear the floor, and 
are cut with a semi-low neck. 

White shoes and slippers will be the best 
investment, unless one has fancy slippers to 
wear with different gowns. White goes well 
with any light frock pertaining to summer use. 
It is wise to have remembered the heavy coat, 
made of flannel or some woolen material. It 
must be long enough to fairly cover a gown, and 
unquestionably made with big, loose kimono 
sleeves and buttoned to the neck. 





Two good white blouses 
of net and lace. 











































































The Kismet Club 


For Every Girl and Every Woman 
Who Wants to Make Pin Money 


HIS is the month of prizes, and I think I 
have enjoyed these weeks more than any 
others since the Kismet Club was started last 
summer and we all found out a new way of 
making pin-money. The enthusiasm of Kis- 
met girls increases, and I know the reason why. 
It comes with increasing success. Their letters 
are so much more interesting than anything 1 
can write that I’m going to print as many as 
the editors will let me in our small space. 


Dear Miss Reep,—I found your letter 
tucked under my plate when I sat down to 
dinner to-night. I am always so tired when I 
get home, and always so glad to find one of 
your letters here. But this one brings the 
best news of all—it’s more exciting than the 
surprise gift and the big check last week! I 
guess it’s as you say, the ones who have the 
most to do can always do something more. 
Anyway, I wouldn’t have dreamed a month 
ago that I ever in this world could win my 
first degree in the club. 
Now I’m going to try for 
the second.—L. S., Mich. 


The Kismet girl in the 
country as well as the Kis- 
met girl in the city shares in 
our success, as this letter 
shows: 






My Dear Miss REEpD,— 
You can hardly appreciate 
what it means to a woman 
out here on the prairie, 
eight miles from a neighbor, 
to be a member of your 
club. Money is a scarce 
article here, for anything 
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And another: 





Dear SEcRETARY,—The notice of my degree 
is received with greatest appreciation. I have | 
so little time to give to the club work that I 
think myself fortunate in having done so well. 
I have promised to contribute a certain sum 
for a special fund in the church, and I am afraid 
I wouldn’t have been able to fulfil my promise 
if a friend hadn’t told me about the Kismet 
Club. Am getting very enthusiastic about it. 
There are so many things a woman can do 
with money—not foolish things, or just pin- 
money, either. I am going to do my best to 
win my second degree in the next four weeks.— 
Martz S., North Dakota. 


I forgot to say that all these members have 
won their success since the holidays—it is 
really a happy new year for them, and shows, 
if nothing else does, that the rewards of club 
work go on all the year round. 

The following letter is a 
specially joyful one and I 
cannot help printing it: 





Dear Miss Reep,—I 
never joined such a jolly 
club—one surprise follows 
another so rapidly. Mon- 
day I received a handsome 
book as a surprise gift; 
Wednesday, you sent me a 
check; and now to-day, 
Saturday, I got your wel- 
come letter informing me 
that I have captured, or 
rather won, my first degree. 
What a wonderful week this 
is for me! I cannot begin 














except fuel for the winter, making to tell you how happy I am 
clothing, new harness for —how much I long to see 
the teams this spring, and you to thank you in person. 
new machinery. We don’t W ‘sh Believe me, I am_ very | 
spend much for “vanities,” 25S grateful.—Yours sincerely, | 
you may be sure. What I JOSEPHINE N., Kentucky. 
wanted so much was several De 
things for the children and ome The whole family seems 
myself, which we couldn’t to have shared the pleasure 





have had otherwise. I’ve 
earned that, and more. I 
have just bought a bed to 
take the place of the one 
the “babies” have out- 
grown. So you_ see, it 
wasn’t only my first de- 
gree I was working for, but 
I value that more than you realize, just the 
same.—A CaNnaptAN MEMBER. 


Here is another eager prize-winner, this time 
from the South: 


Dear SecretARy,—Isn’t it perfectly splen- 


did that I have won it? I was afraid I 
wouldn’t—not this month. I really didn’t 
have any time. But yesterday morning 


mother said, ‘Why don’t you lay aside every- 
thing else and show Alice Reed what a real 
Kismet girl you are?” And I did, didn’t I? 
Now mother says I must try to be a little more 
modest about it. But really and truly I never 
was so tickled about anything. Won’t you 
write a few lines when you have time?— 
ELeanor, South Carolina. 


This is from a “degree girl” in a small Ohio 
city: 


My Dear Miss Reep,— You can’t know how 
much pleased, oh, more than pleased, I am to 
hear that I have won my degree. You do know 
how very much I have enjoyed every minute 
of my work and everything it has brought with 
it. But this last recognition of it is, I confess, 
the greatest satisfaction of all. I haven’t told 
you what I did with the last money. The 
$9.20 I used for new suits for the little boys, 
and the check from the club bought me a 
leather bag to take the place of one I have 
really been ashamed to carry. I can assure 
you that I will be with you this year.— 


| Epitn M. 


] rue 


possibilities for enthusiasm and success that | 
are locked up inside us. 





of this Kismet girl in New 
York: 





Dear SEcRETARY,—I am 
certainly delighted with 
your good news that I have 
won my first degree in the | 
club. I told papa all about | 

it when he came home this evening, and what | 
do you think—he has promised to buy me a | 
new watch! My Aunt P. is also glad that I 

have succeeded so well, and she hopes that I | 
may enter the lists and win another degree | 
this year.—Lovingly yours, Besstr T. | 





Now there are many girls, married and 
single, who read The Bazar who would like to 
earn some pin-money. We will welcome them 
all into the Kismet Club. Surely you can, in | 


your locality, do as well as the writers of these | 
letters. 


Here and there, of course, will be the | 
exceptional club member who will make twice 
or three times as much. She may be you! 


Few of us know our own powers, the great | 





Now I want tp answer some questions. 
First of all let me say right here that it is not 
necessary to take The Bazar in order to join 
the Kismet Club. Our youngest member 
so far is twelve years old, but girls of ten 
are eligible, and also those of seventy-five. 
Being married helps rather than hinders @ 
Kismet girl in her club work. 

Do stop wondering if you can do the pleasant 
club work—stop wondering if you can really 
succeed. Write to me and let me write to you. 


Nhe Mad. 


Secretary, Kismet Club, 
Harper’s Bazar, New York City. 
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| the simple morning frock which is worn with a plain tailored hat. 








For Home and Street 


“ | ‘HE street gown for spring is a question of no small importance. 





It is the 


gown that is worn so constantly with the first evidence of warm weather, that it 
seems almost to be the indication of the wearer’s good or bad taste in dress. 
This year particular stress has been laid on this costume, and innumerable ideas 


are suggested with which to make it a most marked success. 


Street gowns may be divided into two distinct types. There is, to begin with, 


It is made 


of dark-blue serge, ‘‘kismet,’’ or cotton ratine. This gown hangs clear of the 
floor by two inches and is more suitably designed to have long sleeves. The 
collar may be left low, or a plain high net collar may be considered quite possible 
if it is preferred. The skirt is simply devised, with little or no drapery, though 
an overskirt is an attractive compromise. Almost all skirts show fullness at the 
waist line, especially in the back. With the wide girdle of cloth or fancy ma- 
terial it is usually rather becoming. The overskirts show a tendency to flare 
below the knees, and are cut with more length in the back. The underskirt 
should be narrow and very straight; but for comfort’s sake one can be allowed 


a deep-laid pleat in the back. 


The waist may be of kimono cut, or have the smart raglan sleeves, which are 
considerably worn, or even the sleeves put into a round armhole without fullness. 
Once more we have heard the rumor of the total disappearance of the kimono, 


and yet the latest hints from Paris deny that it is doomed. 


It has changed in 


shape somewhat, but more especially for the more elaborate’ and softer model 


which is designed for a house gown. 

The girdles for these simple street gowns are varied and 
without number. All kinds of dull-colored woven materials 
are immensely sought after—cashmeres in Oriental colors, 
tapestry effects, and strangely worked worsteds will all be 
seen. They are cut about ten or twelve inches wide, with- 
out a visible hem; the edge is turned in, and the material is 
rather clumsily drawn around the waist, extending from a 
little below the bust well down on the hips. The sash is then 
finished with one looped end. 

Buttons are evident on all street costumes, and one can 


| find almost any color in the neat little boxes that invitingly 
| lie in wait under their glass covers—buttons of enamel, 


crystal, porcelain, and jet. And it would be hard to imagine 
a shape that is not manufactured in this day of buttons. 
Particularly pretty are the oblong ones with a round center of 
black. Jet is included in some of the most charming designs. 

The more elaborate type of street gown is made to be worn 
for lunch and the affairs of afternoon, whether it be bridge, 
lectures, or even teas. This is practically a three-piece cos- 
tume with its short coat of the same or contrasting silk. 

A novel material that composes the gown shown here is 
called ‘‘crépe pom-pom.’”’ The foundation of white crépe, 
excessively fine, is dotted with little raised feathery motifs 
in any color. The model shown is dark blue. The pom-pom 
material drapes one side of the corsage only; the other is 
draped with fine white lace. 

One of the very practical morning street suits gives much 
the effect of a long cutaway coat. This is a good model for 
any of the popular wool materials or for silk or linen. 

Several novel touches appear in the other street suit on 
this page. The smart little white or cream waistcoat always 
adds much to the charm of a woolen suit. 
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Ready-Made 
Breakfasts 






Delivered at your door 





Ready to Eat 





That’s the modern 
way —easy for the 
housewife—brings 
satisfaction to the 
family table. 





When you order a 
package of 


Post 
Toasties 


from the grocer, you 
secure a delicious 
dish for breakfast, 
lunch or supper 
without worry, and 
at trifling cost. 


These tasty crisps 
of toasted Indian 
Corn, dainty in fla- 
vour andrichin nour- 
ishment, add pleasure 
to any meal. 


Tempting 
and Sweet 
Ready to Eat 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


Canadian Postum Cereal Company, Ltd. 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada 
























Giving a Chinese Tea in 


OSSIBLY no form of Chinese enter- 
tainment at home is more popular than 

a “Chinese tea.”’ ‘Tiffin’ in the East is 
something not merely the natives, but 
foreigners, in China and Japan cannot do 
without. Here in America “tea’”’ served 
Chinese fashion becomes a pretty function 


to which one cheerfully may bid one 
friends The dishes for such an occasion 
are not as difficult to prepare as those of 


dinner or even luncheon, and the tea-poy, 
or tray service, is very simple and most 
attractive. 

Chinese decorations—lanterns, incense 
bowls, ete., and Chinese flowers—these are 
all one needs to give the Oriental touch to 
the most commonplace of American rooms 
for Chinese roses 
are occasions, and 
the They 
are very decorative, large and as 
brilliant in color as peonies. Beautiful 
irtificial flowers are obtainable in all the 


his especial occasion. 
always used on festive 
are inconceivably beautiful. 

1 being as 


Chinese stores—indeed, there are many 
Chinese and Japanese stores entirely de- 
voted to the sale of these lovely artificial 
flowers. 

I attended a Chinese tea given in the 
studio of a famous French artist. Almost 
the entire room was decked with artificial 
roses (Chinese roses), and so lifelike wer« 
these, with their dark-green background of 
leaves, that it took some time to realize 
they were not real. To add to their attrac- 


tiveness our host had obtained a number of 
very large butterflies, and these set loose*in 
the room fluttered gaily about the flowers. 


effect 


The was charming, refreshing, and 
graceful (it was a cold winter day). In 
China and Japan butterflies, and for out- 


door entertainment fireflies, are always used 
at parties, the latter being set free from 
cages at dusk, and helping the lanterns 
actually to illuminate the gardens. 

Tea should be served from six to seven. 
Of course, five-o’clock tea is always nice, 
when only tea and little cakes are served, but 
this is a function that takes the place of 
what the English call “high tea,” and one’s 
guests must be given something substan- 
tial to eat. It is something between a 
and supper, but is a meal. 

A library, living-room, or studio is a mor 


tea 





By Sara Bossé 


to brew tea. To cach teaspoonful of tea 
allow one ordinary cup of boiling water. 
Pour over the leaves and steep for not more 





than three minut Pour off tea from 
leaves and make it fresh again and again 
until your tea party is over. For those 
who must have their tea sweet I suggest 
the little Chinese sugared flowers. Lemon, 
brandy, caraway seeds, or cream —all of 


these Chinese tea-drinkers regard with un- 
disguised amusement and wonder the 
“foreign-devil’’ accompaniment of Chines« 
tea. 
The food is all cut in small pieces, or i 


as 





Lily-root and Rice Candy 


enough to-~ break easily with the chop- 
sticks, which should be white. The 
weed soup is served in very small basins, 
with saucers in which rest the little China 
spoons. Freshly boiled rice is served with 
each dish. At all high-caste Chinese or 
mandarin dinners a servant has his place 
at the foot of the table, but he stands 
throughout the meal. It is his duty to 
serve at the table the portion from the main 


sea- 


dishes to each individual. This menu is 
sufficient for six people for a tea, and 
should be served in small portions: 
Menu 


Seaweed broth. 
Yew cakes (fish cakes). 
Char quar (Chinese arti- 


choke). 


Char Quar (Artichoke) and Water Chestnuts uncooked 


desirable place to serve tea than the dining- 
room or drawing-room. In fact, it should 
a room where there are wide couches, 
window-seats, stools, low seats, etc., for no 
tables are set, as at a dinner or luncheon. 
Everything is served on Chinese tea-poys or 
those small trays that are like small tables 
with their legs cut short. 

Tea-poy means in Chinese a post. They 
come in sets of three or four, and are in 
form exactly like the tables used for euchre, 
the latter being really adaptations of the 
original Chinese ‘tea-poys. The tea-poys 
are placed at the guests’ elbows. Trays 
can be placed on couches for those guests 
who like to take their re- 
freshinents reclining. 

Nothing is nicer than a 
delicious cup of finely fla- 


be 


vored Chinese tea, properly 
brewed and served. Nothing 
is poorer than a_ sloppily 


made, dingy, boiled or stewed 
cup. Pay very especial at- 
tention to the making of tea! 
If possible, prepare it on the 
table, or, at any rate, in the 
same room in which it is to 


be served. The most expen- 
sive teas allowed to boil or 
made with water that is not 


boiling, but merely hot, are 
not as fragrant as the poorest 8 
kind of tea properly made. 
Long Sue is a delicious tea, and is shown in 
the illustration as it comes in bundles. 
Each bundle is sufficient for two American 
cups and four Chinese teacups. Chinese 
Oolong is another tea, both refreshing and 
fragrant, and preferred by many of the 
Chinese. t, too, is shown in illustration. 
To make Chinese tea to perfection 
thoroughly rinse and scald Chinese tea- 
bowl with boiling water. Place a teaspoon- 
ful of tea to each cup required. Do not 
allow the water to boil any length of time, 
but as soon as “‘crabs’ eyes’’ begin to show 
in the bottom and sides of kettle it is ready 


Hop-ho-gai ding (fried walnut chicken). 

Lychee preserves. 

Nut ching moy (green apricots). 

Assorted cakes. 

Lai yu tarts. 

Lily-root candy. 

Rice candy. 

Gon (nuts)—lychee, salted almonds, and 
pumpkin seeds. 

Crystallized ginger. 

Crystallized limes. 

Teas: Long Sue and Oolong. 


Seaweed Broth 
I can of seaweed. 





3 chicken giblets. 

2 tablespoonfuls of syou (Chinese sauce). 

1% teaspoonfuls of quong sang chang 
(water-chestnut flour). 

2 yolks of hard-boiled eggs. 

Boil one can of seaweed until it is like 


thin jelly. Have ready three chicken 
giblets, chopped very fine, which previously 
have boiled one hour in one quart of water. 
Add the seaweed and boil all together for 
half an hour. Strain, then crumble the 
yolks of two hard-boiled eggs and stir in 
two tablespoonfuls of syou and one and a 


‘ea, in bundles, and typical package of Oolong Tea 





America 


quarter teaspoonfuls of salt. Rub smooth 
one and a half teaspoonfuls of water- 
chestnut flour in a little cold water and 
stir in the broth till it thickens. Serve with 
a small piece of seaweed on top that has 
been soaking in spiced hot vinegar. 


Yew (Fish) Cakes 
3 eggs. 

1 cup of fish meat. 

2 cups of rice flour. 

1 teaspoonful of salt. 

1% cups of peanut oil. 

\%4 lb. of almonds. 


Any” dried fish can be used for these 
cakes. Remove all the bones and skin. 
Pound to a powder. Blanch one-quarter 
pound of almonds (use Chinese almonds), 
pound also, mix thoroughly together. Now 
take two cups of rice flour and a teaspoonful 
of salt and mix with the fish and nuts. 
Then heat the whites of three eggs with a 
little cold water and mix all together, making 
a thin paste. Roll very thin, cut in fancy 
shapes, and bake in hot peanut oil for about 
twenty minutes in a hot oven. Remove 
the cakes from the oil and drain*on paper 
in a slow oven. The cakes should be dry and 
crisp. 

Char Quar (Chinese Artichoke) 

6 Char quars. 

1 teaspoonful of olive-oil. 

1 tablespoonful of quong sang chang (water- 

chestnut flour). 

1 teaspoonful of syou. 

2 tablespoonfuls of chopped parsley. 

2 eggs. 


These little vegetables, as shown in illus- 
tration, are peculiar to China, but are grown 
very successfully here by the Chinese 
farmers on Long Island, under their careful 
nursing. They have a very delicate flavor 
and, cooked properly, are delicious as well as 
attractive to look at. 





Assorted Chinese Cakes 


To cook them, wash thoroughly in cold 
water. Then turn them into a pot of 
boiling salted water and boil about twenty 
minutes. Meanwhile prepare the sauce. 
Mix one teaspoonful of olive-oil with one 
tablespoonful of quong sang chang (water- 
chestnut flour) very smoothly, then pour 
enough boiling water to make a_ thick 
cream. Now add one teaspoonful of syou 
and let it just come to a boil, stirring in 
the chopped parsley. Arrange the Chinese 
artichokes on small plates which have a 
green lining, or place a large green leaf 
underneath artichoke. Fill the center with 
the yolks of the eggs, whipped smooth with 
: a little olive-oil and salt. 
Now pour the sauce over, and 
serve. This is very pretty, 
and should look now like a 
water-lily. 


Hop-ho-gai ding (Fried 
Chicken with Walnuts). 
The breasts of 3 chickens. 

1 tablespoonful of olive-oil. 

1 cup of walnuts. 

\% lb. of white mushrooms. 
teaspoonful of onion 

juice. 

2 tablespoonfuls of syou. 

1 tables poonful of chicken fat. 

1% teaspoonfuls of quong 
sang chang. 


3 
M% 


Use only the breasts of three fresh young 
chickens and cut in small pieces. Fry in 
one tablespoonful of olive-oil until a golden 
brown. Have ready one cup of walnuts 
blanched and chopped, also one-half pound 
of white mushrooms, sliced. Turn this in 
with the chicken, adding the juice of the 
onion, salt, and two tablespoonfuls of syou 
(Chinese sauce). Cover tightly and sim- 
mer twenty-five minutes, thicken with 
water-chestnut flour, place on a plate, and 
garnish the dish with a border of half 
walnuts. 
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Farmer’s Wife 


(Continued from page 166) 


—dear lady—is the ‘‘cook and the captain 
bold.’”” Having prepared their first-born b 
and girl for high school, and after attendi: 
to all her household work, doing her laundr 
and the sewing for the family, she yet find 
time to teach the remaining six, and she 
is happy all the time. Not an illness of 
importance have they experienced. She 
tells with joy of what recompense in happi- 
ness and health she and hers enjoy for lack 
of fullness of purse. 

Health is the rule here, and we are thank- 
ful for it and all other blessings this dear 
country of ours gives to us. 





Now wouldn’t it be worth while for the 
rest of us to know just what has preserved 
the people of this district in health? If any 
other readers live in a neighborhood where 
people are not needlessly sick, will they 
write and tell the rest of us how this state 
of things has been brought about? 

Even the isolation of the farmer’s wife 
is denied here and there. 


LIVED in a village several- years before 

coming to this farm, and I have yet to 
learn that village people are more contented 
than farmers. They may have more time 
to spend with each other, but as a rule this 
isn’t a very satisfying occupation, if indeed 
it can be called an occupation. There are 
the business interests of the farm going on 
about you all the time, which to me make 
the life very pleasant... . 

I do not think it a wise plan to mortgage 
a farm to buy an automobile. If the farm 
is so large that the care and cultivation of 
it is a burden, wouldn’t it be a better plan 
to sell a portion of it and get more leisure 
in that way? A mortgage with its yearly 
interest to pay makes life a burden. 


Evidently this farmer’s wife does not 
think that the joy and companionship an 
automobile would bring her could balance 
the pain of a mortgage, for, of course, we 
are not advocating the mortgaging of a 
farm to get companionship through an 
automobile if it can be had just as well 
through a trolley car—but can it? 

We have been a good deal surprised at 
one protest—a protest mixed up with all 
sorts of splendid plans for co-operation, that 
comes from Mrs. Mary F. Youngblud, of 
Charlotte, Michigan. 


I feel we do not want to make the country 
like the city, she writes. I believe the 
country life is ideal if not exploited by city 
people who desire our money. 


Mrs. Youngblud tells how the country 
schools have fitted the children for city 
life, and explains that now 


UR schools are teaching manual train- | 
ing, domestic science, and agriculture, | 


and our boys and girls are becoming better 
prepared to make a living. But let us be- 
ware in the teaching of these that they are 
made practical and not the means of some 
city man getting the farmer’s money. 
Another reason why people go to the city, 
and a great one, is the lack of social life in 
the country. Years ago we had singing- 
schools, spelling-bees, corn-huskings, de- 
bates, etc. 
day and evening. 
cars and automobiles we go to the cities 


andfseek our own pleasures, until we scarce- | 


ly know our nearest neighbor. We use the 
telephone and parcels post for errands and 
visiting, and forget we have feet. 

There may be many other reasons why 
people move to the city, but these are the 
chief ones. 

The first and greatest thing is to give the 
farmer his rightful place among business 
enterprises. 
culed, called a hayseed, etc., so long that he 
almost felt he was one. 
himself, that farming properly conducted 
is a dignified, desirable business. 


Because the farmers have never organized, | 


because the farmers’ crops are a never- 
failing mine, because they have never 
looked after their own interests, we find 
the city trying in every way to get the 
farmers’ money. ,;They begin early in the 
Fall by having /harvest festivities. The 
cities and villages all around ask you to 
come. However, the city merchants, ven- 
ders, and fake shows do not take a holiday 
with you, but plan every way to get hold 
of the farmers’ hard-earned money. The 
farmers could get together in some central 
place in the country, have a Chautauqua 
programme or something, have a better time, 
and keep their money among themselves. 
The cities have lobbied for school laws 
until they get tuition money for every 
eighth-grader, board money for our chil- 
dren, and that is not all—they finally take | 
your boys and girls. They form their asso- 
ciates among the city people, they lose in- | 
terest in things at home, and soon have 4 | 
(Continued on page 194) 





We visited our neighbors all | 
Now, with interurban | 


He has been cartooned, ridi- | 


He must realize, | 
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Invalid Comforts 





Pictures and Text by Gabrielle Rosier 


pew persons who have not 
them realize the long, weary, inactive 
hours of the invalid and convalescent, the 
little pin pricks and annoyances, and anything 


to render them easier 
or introduce a note of 
interest should be eager- 
ly seized. 

~The little door stop- 
per, Which may be 
moved with the hurried 
foot, the head-rest for 
the bed or chair which 
may be raised or lowered 
for the patient’s com- 
fort without moving the 
body, the window 
shields to keep out 
draughts, the roll to 
keep out the insinuating 
breeze, and the fresh- 
air hood are all simple 
and add to the comfort 
of nurse and patient. 
The writing-table is al- 
most the best of all, 
with every convenience 
within reach. 

The door stopper may 
be as funny and quaint 
as possible. Her name 
may be Sairy Gamp, 
she may be a Mammy 
from way down South 
with a cheerful black 
face, or a demure 


' Quaker lady from 


Philadelphia. The 
small patient will often 
take a great interest in 
the door attendant and 
lie watching her when 
unable to hold book or 
toy. 

For the making, a salt 
bag, or one of cheese- 
cloth, should be filled 
with sand and one-fifth 
tied for the head and the 
remainder tied in the 
center for the waist, 
taking care not to have 
the upper part too full 
of sand. She may have 
shoe-button eyes, 
worsted eyebrows and 
lashes, a red worsted 
mouth or the artist of 
the family might do 
wonders with dyes or 
oil paints. Make a tiny 
mob cap, apron, and 
dress, with little mitten 
hands of cotton sewn 
into the sleeves. 

The head-rest will 
give the patient in- 
finite relief in enough 
change of position to 
ease aching muscles 
without disturbing the 
body. It may be filled 
with feathers or with 
pine needles. It is much 
cooler than a_ pillow. 
The cords at the ends 
are knotted so that the 
loops may be easily 
slipped over the bed- 
posts and the change of 
height be quickly made. 

The window roll is a 
bag filled with sand and 
then covered with any 
gay material. Sew the 
edges together and 
gather one end, slip in 
the bag and gather the 


other end and finish with 


A wadded window screen 


Weighted to hold the open door 


tassels. 


experienced 


Care 


should be taken not to have the bag too full 


of sand, as it must be soft enough to settle 


into the corners. 








j 


To keep her y.. % 


warm when airing the room 


Another comfort for the window is a pro- 


tector to keep out draughts. This is made 
of fancy material and lined with a plain color. 
It may become a very decorative bit with little 











work or expense. Three 
small gilt rings are fast- 
ened on each side and 
corresponding gilt hooks 
are to be screwed into 
the side of the window 
casing. 

The fresh-air hood is 
designed to cover the 
patient comfortably 
while changing the air 
in the room, but it is 
also excellent for those 
who must spend long 
hours outdoors. The 
wrap is of white eider- 
down flannel and the 
hood may be lined with 
a cplored silk, or a fold 
of the material may 
finish it. Two yards 
are required. Fold at 
the center of the length 
and sew the two edges 
on one side in a seam to 
the depth of twelve 
inches. This seam is at 
the back of the head, 
forming the flannel into 
ahood. Sew ina casing 
from the end of this 
seam diagonally across 
to a point at each front 
edge four inches lower 
or sixteen inches from 
the fold at the top. 
Put in the lining made 
in the same way, but 
inside out, bind the 
edges and your hood is 
finished. The edge may 
be rolled back toshow the 
silk facing. For a child 
the whole hood should 
be somewhat smaller. 

The invalid desk is a 
delightful idea. It is 
made of a small table, 
cutting down the legs 
so that it is within 
reach of the patient, but 
not so low as to rest on 
the body. The front 
legs should be cut two 
or three inches shorter 
than the back ones and 
all cut a‘little on the 
slant. White enamel 
paint gives a nice finish, 
or a dull green would 
be attractive. The desk 
sets may be purchased 
and glued on, but they 
are easily contrived with 
bits of cretonne and 
small boxes. The larg- 
est box holds writing- 
paper, envelopes, and 
postals, and the long, 
narrow box in front 
holds pens, pencils, and 
knife, while on the other 
side is a covered box 
to hold the inkstand, 
which should fit snugly. 
Below the inkcase are 
the pen-rests so that the 
pen may be laid down 
in the intervals of writ- 
ing and not roll off. Be 
sure the table rests on a 
chair or stool so that the 
surface is level during 
the gluing and drying. 


Flatirons may be used to hold the boxes firmly 
in place while the glue isdrying. The bottom 
of the box for the ink-bottle should be made 
level with a wedge of wool inside. 





A comfortable and pretty head-rest 
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Try this Charming 


Embroidery Pattern 
at our Expense. 


OU LL find it most easy 


to use. No fussy perfor- 
ated patterns or smudgy Car- 
bons, just a simple “‘transfer”’ 
prepared by our patented pro- 
cessand needing only the touch 
of ahotiron. You can transferit 
to any material in a twinkling. 


It is one of 800 beautiful de- 
signsin | he Embroidery Book 


Ladies’ Home Journal Transfer 
Patterns 
transfer just as quickly as you dash off a pocket hand- 
kerchief that the laundress has overlooked, and with 
just the same outfit—a hot iron and a smooth surface. 
Use of these patterns enables you to give the indi- 
viduality to your clothes, household linens and draperies 
which have come to mean so much to women of taste. 
If you have never tried them begin now at our expense. 


The Pattern at the Top of the Page is Included with 
April Embroidery Book, 15c 


The Embroidery Book is a magnificently printed publi- 
cation of 92 pages, illustrating all the Ladies’ Home 
Journal designs for embroidery, stenciling and crafts- 





This beautiful new crochet 
bag is just what you will 
need to carry with your 
summer dresses. You can 
make it of white or colored 
crochet silk or cotton to 
match your frock. Explicit 
directions for crocheting this 
bag are given in the April 
Embroidery Book. 





A yoke of crocheted lace 
is smart and dainty for trim- 
ming a blouse or dress of 
voile, linen or lawn. This 
one is exceptionally pretty 
and easy to make by 
irections given in the April 


Embroidery Book. You will , 

also find directions for mak- work,and by means of hundreds of pictures show- 

ing filet crochet insertionand . lv th Ps 

other new crocheted dress ing how to apply them. / Endlensd 


Get this splendid book from the nearest” is !5 cents. 
store selling Ladies’ Home Journal Pat-” es — 
terns, or, if there is none in your” Appi issue of The 


: 3 idery Book. 
neighborhood, send us the attached , secant line 
coupon with your dealer's name” 





and 15c., and we will mail” Neme_ 
THE EMBROIDERY BOD the April issue, postage _’ 
OD The Ladies Morne Journal Embwonder) Pamerns paid / Address ~_ es 


‘ 
, 


The 
Home Pattern Company,’ 
Publishers v4 
635 W. 43d St.,IN.Y. City,’ 


’ My dealer's name is 
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The 


AS the close of the Needlework Contest 
draws near and all who have been 
working for * | gore: s are planning to send 
in their work, it seems wise to repeat here 
the pale seo 2 the contest, that no 
mistakes may be made at this late day. 


Conditions of the Contest 

1. Any one is eligible to enter the Prize 
Needlework Contest, whether a subscriber 
to The Bazar or not. This contest is for 
the residents of the United States, Canada, 
Hawaii, Cuba, and the Philippines only; 
entries cannot be accepted trom other 
countries. 

2. Each piece submitted must be entirely 
the hand-work of the person submitting it. 
No machine embroidery may be entered, 
but seams and hems on embroidered pieces 
may be machine-work 

3. Each contestant in 
classes must choose the 
from the designs herewith. No outside de- 
signs accepte od. Any design will be sent 
free. Later, if another design is desired, 
either in the same class or in another, it will 
be sent on request. Each contestant may 
make as many entries as desired. 

The name and address of each con- 

tant must be written distinctly on a slip 

of paper (about two by four inches) and 
sewed to the under side of the work. 

5. All pieces must be received before noon, 
April 1, 1913. They must be addressed 
Prize Needlework Contest, Harper’s Bazar, 
Franklin Square, New York City, and be 
sent by registered mail or by express, charges 
ora 

As soon as pe yssible after the close of 
the contest all work will be returned to the 
owners by express, charges collect, unless 
postage for registered mail is sent in by 
April 15th. All possible care will be used 
in handling, but prompt delivery by the 
post-office or express companies cannot be 
guaranteed. 


the embroidery 
pattern preferred 


7. Names of prize-winners will be an- 
nounced in The Bazar for June, 1913. 
8. Entries from Canada or Cuba, on 


which customs duties may be assessed, must 
be sent with the understanding that such 
charges will be paid by the sender. When 
The Bazar is notified that a package is held 
for duty, the sender will be informed of the 
amount, which should be sent to The Bazar 
at once. 

g. Winners of cash prizes in previous 
contests cannot be awarded further cash 
prizes; they are eligible to compete for all 
other prizes. 

10. Entries in 
D may be made 
thread preferred. 

11. Entries in Part III of Classes A, B, 
and D will be judged on the fine hand 
needlework—tucking, hemming, hemstitch- 
ing, etc. Lace and embroidery may be 
used, but will not count in the judging. 

12. Entries in Class C must be worked 
entirely in silk on any material. 


Part II of Classes A, B, and 


of any wool, yarn, silk, or 


Just as soon as your work is finished now 


it will be well to send it to us. Do not 
worry about it if you do not hear of its 
receipt for a few days. We shall acknowl- 


edge all packages received, but when they 
come in by hundreds in each mail it is not 
possible to handle them fast enough to 
get the notes of acknowledgment to the 
owners without any delay. Give us a few 
days’ time beyond the necessary allowance 
for the mails coming and going. 

The work of opening all these packages 
and entering them on our card catalogue 
will take some time. The contents of the 
packages must be sorted as they are opened 
and put into the proper classes. Then, when 
all this has been done, the judges must 
compare the work and decide on its merits. 

All of this, it can be easily seen, will 
take a great deal of time, so.contestants 





23 Prizes; Over $1,500 


must not expect to get their work back at 
once. The close of the contest merely 
means that April 1st will be the last day 
on which we can receive the work. Then 
the judging will begin. Last year it took 
several weeks to go over the work; this 
contest is a larger and more complicated 





. J. D. Cole 


one, so as much time must be allowed at 
least. 

Each contestant may send in as many 
pieces of work as she wishes. If she has 
two or three baby’s sacques or pairs of 
bootees, two or three pretty towels with 
crocheted, knitted, or other fancy open- 
work borders, or any other bits of her work 
ready she may send them. Do not mount 
the work and do not put pillows in the 
pillow-slips. The waist and other gar- 
ments need not be made up, but they may 





Miss Nellie Day Beach 


be if the owners prefer to send them finished. 
Do not send money in packages with the 
work. It is liable to be lost in opening 
them, and it complicates our records to have 
it sent in that way. Money or stamps for 
return postage should be sent by letter, as 
stated in the conditions, not later than 
April 15th. 

The designs for the contest have been 
much admired by women who did not care 
to enter into a competition for one reason or 


EEA, ae 
ty 


Bazar’s New Prize Needlework Contest 


another. We have written to all who have 
inquired about the designs and explained to 
them that we are willing to sell to them any 
of these designs at a uniform price of ten 
cents each. They are perforated patterns, 
and stamping powder or paste is included 
in the price. 

We have reproduced here the portraits of 
two of the prize-winners in our last contest 
who have entered again. Mr. J. D. Cole 
is a veteran of the Civil War, a member of 
the Grand Army of the Republic. His em- 
broidery was so good that he was awarded 
one of the book prizes last year. His home 
is in Binghamton, New York. 

Miss Nellie Day Beach won a subscrip- 
tion to Harper’s Magazine. We were 
especially interested in her work because to 
it was pinned a paper stating that she had 
done it all with her left hand. We wrote 
for particulars, and Miss Beach kindly had 
the photograph which we have reproduced 
here taken for us, showing her at her work- 
frame. She has an artificial right arm, but 
merely for appearance, as she uses her left 
hand for everything. Her letter follows: 


“New HAVEN, CONNECTICUT. 

“DEAR Epitor,—When I was a small 
child my right arm was so badly burned 
that the elbow remained stiff, but I had 
full use of the right hand and was taught 
to use it in sewing of all kinds. About 1890 
I began to do more of the embroidery style 
of fancy work, and from that time I took 
lessons and did considerable fancy work. 

“About 1896 I had a fall which cracked 
the bone at the elbow. As we did not know 
what the trouble was, it became diseased and 
I was obliged, in 1909, to have the right 
arm re smoved at the shoulder. 

“During all this time I had never used 
my left hand for sewing. Five weeks after 
the loss of my right arm I tried working 
with my left hand, using the standard and 
embroidery frame. Finding that I could 
accomplish something with it, I kept at it, 
and practice gave me some proficiency so 
that I had courage to try in the Harper’s 
Bazar contest to see w hat I could do. 

“Yours very truly, 
“N. D. BEACH.” 


That a woman who has had so many 
difficulties to surmount should have suc- 
ceeded in winning a prize ought to be an 
encouragement to all to persevere. 

In the next number of The Bazar—the 
May number—we will announce the names 
of the judges who ‘have been selected to 
pass on the merits of the work and award 
the prizes. The list is not complete yet, 
so we cannot make the announcement this 
month. In the June number the prize list 
wi!l be published. 

Judging by the work already sent in, the 
statement often made that women nowa- 
days do not care for sewing and are less 
proficient in fine needlework than were their 
grandmothers will be entirely disproved by 
this contest. Some exquisitely fine stitch- 
ery has been found in some big and little 
garments made by young women, while a 
great-grandmother has sent a wee little dress 
for her baby great-grandchild which shows 
no effects of age in the quality of its work- 
manship. 

It seems to the editor of the embroidery 
department that her advice to prospective 
brides to enter this contest has been taken 
up with much interest. Such pretty house- 
hold linens and dainty, fine, hand-made 
linge‘ie as has come in looks very much 
as if the fancy of the workers had been 
traveling rose- bordered paths as the fingers 
put in the tiny stitches. 

The contestants have had over seven 
months to complete their work. No addi- 
tional time can be allowed, but fairness and 
consideration will rule in matters of delay 
by mail and express. 














Farmer’s Wife 
(Continued from page 192) 


position in the city. 
to do this? 

Country life will never attain its hig! 
mark until you have the high school in 
country. We have parcels post and county 
roads. These will help to bring prod: 
and consumer together. To make all the: 
things a success, and make an ideal lif. 
the country, the farmers must co-operate | 
to learn new methods, to sell produce, to | 
purchase articles, to conserve natural forces, | 
and work for the common good. Plan to 
raise the best of whatever is raised in your | 
community. Know how much you * 
going to raise, and call in prospective buy: 
Beware of the city organizer. You are ca 
as shrewd a manager as any of them. Trust 
your neighbor before the other fellow. 

Besides this individual co-operation, all 
the forces working for the uplift of humanity 
should work togethe rfor the cause. Forget 
self and work for the cause. 

Why not have the Sunday-school and 
religious services for the whole town held 
at this Auditorium of the schoolhouse? You 
could support a progressive minister. The 
lodges should not be jealous of and work 
against one another, but help one another to | 
obtain the best for their community. The | 
Grange and Gleaners are farmers’ clubs, 
each trying to better the farmers’ condi- 
tion. Why not co-operate in communities | 
where there are both? 

And we shall have to wait until we learn 
how to trust one another and work together, 
until we master the secret of social organiza- 
tion, until we learn to save all the waste | 
humanity as we now save all the other 
waste, until we find a place for the weak 
as well as the strong. 


Can the country afford 


est 
the | 





Mrs. Youngblud realizes that the farmers 
must stop competing with one another and | 
work together for the things they want, for 
better schools, better agriculture, and a 
better social life among themselves. But 
is she right in saying that they must work 
against the city people in all these things? 
When the farmer stops competing with his | 
neighbor, must he make a competitor of | 
the city man? Is it not possible that he | 
will gain more by co-operating with the 
city than by treating it as an enemy? Can 
some of the Bazar readers tell us about 
various forms of co-operation between city 
and country that they know of? We would 
like to get some first-hand information about 
the fine things that happen when country 
people and city people work toward the 
same end. 


Partners 


(Continued from page 168) 


break, for the man she loved. One can do 
that, too, at forty-five. 

“And I’m not going away off East to an 
expensive college. I’ll go where I can live 
at home. What if there are boys there? 
What do I care? And maybe I won't go | 
at all. Can’t I learn things out of college? 
You didn’t go, mother. Daddy didn’t— 
Think of it, before night we'll be there!” 

“Yes, Paula, to-night we’ll be there.” 

“And we won't send a telegram, will we? 
Let’s telephone from the house for him to 
come home to dinner. And what shall we 
have?” 

“T think we might have grapefruit. And 

I do hope we can get home in time to get 
ice.’ 





T three in the afternoon a dusty train 
pulled into the city station. The life- 

less air was as though heated in an oven, 
sickening, menacing. Men were carrying | 
their hats and wiping their faces with soggy | 
handkerchiefs. Women pushed higher their 
transparent elbow sleeves. Over the noise 
of moving trains came the sound of the city. 

Walking down the platform, Paula and | 
her mother, correct in linen suits, met the 
man in white, his arms full of four sail- 
boats in varying sizes and a doll’s dresser | 
made after a lost art by imbedding shells, 
gay buttons, bits of glass, and what not in | 
cement. 

“Mr. Eames, my mother,” said Paula, 
a little proudly, wondering how many 
nephews he had. 

“T wanted to ask you something, Mrs. 

Montgomery,” said he. “I had a notion 
you knew all about summer resorts, and I 
wonder if you could tell me a place where 
my wife could go—with little children— 
babies—twins. I want her to go off some- 
where, and you know—most places —don't 
want the little scamps. They’re all right, 
too!”’ 

And, sure enough,-Mrs. Montgomery pro- 
duced from her embroidered bag a folder 
which announced that the presence of Mr. 
Eames’s twins and any other children he | 
might possess was earnestly requested at 
the Lakeside Inn, $2 up. He took the 
folder eagerly and turned away. 

She called him back. ‘Mr. Eames,” | 
said she, ‘‘do you remember the name of | 

(Continued on page 196) | 
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Conducted by 





E. B. Cutting 


‘ae Study and Club Topics 


OTH for my son’s use and mine, as we are 

to live in the mountains of the West, 

| will you give me a list of books and magazine 

articles on trees and forestry?—D. W. B. 

There is so much material, it is difficult to 

make a selection. Let me send you a supple- 

mentary list by mail. Cone-bearing Trees of 

| California Mountains, by J. S. Chase; Guide 

to the Trees, by Alice Lounsberry; White Pine, 

| by Pinchot and Graves; Fight for Conservation, 

| by Gifford Pinchot; Redwood and Lumbering 

in California, by E. C. Noyes. Review of Re- 

| piews, January, 1911; Chautauquan, June, 
| 1905; Cassier’s Magazine, February, 1911. 


| The City Beautiful 
| \ ," 7¥ are w orking i in our club to organize a 
woman’s committee to make our city 
| beautiful. W ill you give us a list of books and 
magazine articles that will give us some 
information?—A. F. 
These suggestions will make a be -ginning for 
| you, but if I can help you further let me hear 
from you. The books are: City of Man, by 
| A.Secott Matheson; Civic Art, by T. W. Maw- 
son; The City Beautiful, by C. M. Robinson. 
Some of the magazine articles are: Century, 
July, 1902; Current Literature, 1901; World’s 
Work, June—October, 1911; Craftsman, De- 
cember, 1910; Town-Planning Review, April, 
1911; Munsey’s Magazine, December, 1911. 


William Makepeace Thackeray 

MY* subject in our club work this year is 
magazine estimates of Thackeray. The 
idea is to give the information to be found in 
magazine articles about Thackeray rather than 
the literary appreciations found in books. 

Will you help me with a list?—E. : 
At the time of his centenary in 1911 a great 
| deal of magazine literature appeared. The 
following list is made up of articles published 
before that time: Outlook, December 17, 1904; 
Living Age, January 29, 1910; Atlantic 
Monthly, August, 1910; Living Age, October 
29, 1904; Scribner's Magazine, 1893; Critic, 
1903; The Fortnightly Review, January, 1908. 


Socialism 
E are to have a debate in our club 
on “ What is Socialism?” Will you 
give us some magazine which will give us 
material both for and against?—C. F. L 

The following list will, I hope, be of service 
to you: Social Progress in Contemporary Eu- 
rope, by F. A. Ugg; Contemporary Review, 
April, 1912; Political Science Quarterly, March, 
1912; Independent, October 10, 1912; Catholic 
| World, January, 1912; Review of Reviews, July, 
1912; Socialism and the State, by H. G. Wells 
| and others, Century, October, 1912; Living 
| Age, January 20, 1912; Current Literature, 

| September, 1912. 


| Jokai and Hungary 
AN you te ll me what novels of the Hun- 
garian writer, Maurus Jokai, deal with the 
| Hungarian Revolution?—J. T. H. 
The novels to which you refer are The 
| Baron’s Sons and Eyes Like the Sea. This 
| novel has special interest as being Jokai’s own 
| story. Debts of Honor deals with national 
| Insurrection in Hungary; The New Landlord 
points out the ways in which the Hungarians 
submitted to the domination of the Austrians. 


| Bermuda 


AN you tell me where to find the authentic 

figures about the population of Bermuda, 
also what the chief sources of revenue are and 
also what its government is? A literary ap- 
preciation I would like, too.—B. E. 

The Statesman’s Year Book will give you the 
| Statisties you wish, and if you have access to 
| the book Glimpses of Life in Bermuda and the 

Tropics, by Margaret Newton, you will have 

a lite ‘rary pleasure. Another pleasure will be 
reading Mr. Howells’s article in Harrrr’s 
Macazine, December, 1911. 


“The Rhyme of the Three Captains” 


ILL you tell me in which one of Kip- 
ling’s poems the line occurs, ‘‘He was 


Captains,” and it refers to Sir Walter Besant. 

The lines preceding are: 

“One was Admiral of the north from Solway 
Firth to the Skye, 

And one was Lord of the Wessex coasts, 

And all the lands thereby. 

And one was master of the Thames—” etc. 
The other references are to William Black, 
“the Admiral of the North,” and Thomas 
Hardy, “the Lord of the Wessex Coasts.” 
With these writers in mind the meaning of 
the poem will unfold itself to you. 


Eugenics 


UR club is to study eugenics. What are 
the books and magazine articles for us to 
use as reference? 

Dr. Saleeby is regarded as an English au- 
thority, and his book Parenthood and Race 
Culture will be one you will wish to examine. 
Magazine articles you will wish to consult are: 
The Fortnightly Review, October, 1912; Survey, 
October 26, 1912; Popular Science Monthly, 
November, 1912; Current Literature, October, 
1912; Nation, October 31, 1912. 


Brunelleschi 


Wit you give me some facts as to the 
life of Brunelleschi and what his most 
noted work was?—W. C. W. 

Filippo Brunelleschi was one of the greatest 
Italian architects. Born at Florence in 1377, 
he lived there most of his life, and there the 
finest examples of his work are to be found. 
The cathedral church of Santa Maria del 
Fiore has the famous cupola which was almost 
wholly his design. Other works of his are the 


Pitti Palace and the churches of San Lorenzo | 


and Santo Spirito. A study of his efforts to 
restore the classical style of architecture in 
Italy will repay you. 


Grosbeaks and Their Use 


E have a Nature Study Club in our vil- 
lage which meets every fortnight. The 
subject given me for my paper is “Grosbeaks 
and Their Use.”” Will you tell me where I may 
find some magazine material about these 
birds?—A. W. R 
You will get the information you wish in 
these articles: Bird Lore, November, 1911, 
November, 1912; Country Life in America, 
May 1, 1912. This last article will be es- 
pecially helpful. 


Citizenship and Government 
“New Ideals in City and 


Y topic is 
Will you give me 


State Government.” 


a list of books that will help me? I should 
like some that emphasize citizenship. — 
H. C. C 


This list is not an extensive one, so I shall 
be glad to add to it by mail if you will let me 
have your address. ‘Citizenship and Govern- 
ment, by E. T. Devine; Civics, by Frederic W. 
Speirs; The American Citizen, by Albert H. 
Bird; The Story of the English Towns, by 
William Wallas; The New City Government, 
by Henry Bruére; The Government of European 
Cities, by W. B. Munro. 


Russian Government and the Jews 
HE topic assigned me in our club is “The 
Attitude of the Russian Government to- 
ward the Jews.”” Will you kindly tell me where 
I can find information on that subject?—A. 
"The following magazine articles will give you 
the information you wish concerning the atti- 
tude of the Russian government toward the 
Jews: Outlook, July 1, 1911; Review of Reviews, 
October, 1911; and The Atlantic Monthly, 

November, 1911. 


American Dialects 

Will you send me a list of books deal- 
ing with the subject of American dia- 
lects?—A. R. 

Books on American dialects that will give 





| master of the Thames 
from Limehouse to : 
| Blackwall,” and to Questions about books and reading are 


whom does it refer? I 

ve been told it re- 
ferred to some literary 
| person.—F. R. T 


all questions to “ 





cordially welcomed; they will be printed 
here at the earliest possible moment. A 
personal answer will be sent if you inclose 
a stamped self-addressed envelope. 


Bazar, Franklin Square, New York City. 





you the information you 
wish are: Americanisms 
Old and New, by J. S 
Fraser; Phrases and 
Names: Their Origins 


Send and Meanings, by T. H. 





Home Study,” Harper’s Thornton; American 
Glossary, by R. H. 
Thornton. 





The line is from “The 
Rhyme of the Three 





















Established 
Half a Century 


Handkerchiefs 
At The “Linen Store” 


All of absolutely pure linen 


For Men 


Plain hemstitched Handkerchiefs of Irish and 
French manufacture, in all sizes and qualities, $1.50, 
2.00, 3.00 and 6.00 per dozen. 

Initialed Handkerchiefs, with Block, old English or 
Script letters, $3.00, 4.00 and 6.00 per dozen. 


Registered 
Trade Mark 








For Women 


Hemstitched Handkerchiefs, $1.20, 2.50, 3.00 and 
6.00 per dozen. 


Embroidered Handkerchiefs, 
$1.00 each. 


Lace trimmed Handkerchiefs, $1.00, 2.00 and up to 


5.00 each. 
For Children 
Hemstitched Handkerchiefs, $1.20 to 6.00 per dozen. 


Mail orders receive our prompt attention 


James McCutcheon & Co., 
5th Ave. & 34th Street, New York 
Aut LMON 


Hinds | — 


50° Improves the ye") Complerion — 9. 


A toilet cream that is particularly agreeable and refreshing; 
that keeps the skin so pure and so clean that it never looks 
unwholesome, but always fair, fresh and attractive. It is not 


greasy and cannot grow hair. 

You should try HINDS Honey and Almond CREAM—Sold by all 
dealers, Hinds Cream in bottles 50c, and Hinds Cold Cream in tubes 25c. 
Write for Free Samples A. S. HINDS, 16 West St., Portland, Maine 


“Charge Tt” 


By IRVING BACHELLER 


Author of “‘ Keeping Up With Lizzie,’”’ “‘ Eben Holden,” etc. 


25c, 50c, 75c and 


as a 
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HE fun and philosophy of “Keeping 

Up With Lizzie” are excelled in these 
new pages, which reveal the wonderfully 
interesting doings of some of the same 
people—our old friend Socrates Potter, 
Betsey Smead, the Warburtons — and 
some new people, too. Pointview, Conn.—and most of the 
amused readers of “Keeping Up With Lizzie” agreed that 
Pointview was much nearer than it looked on the map—is 
the scene of the new story. Extravagance and love of dis- 
play have reached their height when the story opens. In 
fact, young Harry Van Alstyne’s slogan, ‘ ‘Charge it to 
Harry,” was the key-note of the whole town. The story 
is replete with humorously thoughtful scenes, and a delicate 
love story runs through it all. 


Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1.00 net 
HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 


ICRESCA FOREIGN DELICACIES 


Rich, Unusual Tasty Things from Many Lands. 
A ail 


Fora oes, oo we will send our palatable — 
color booklet “* A,” giving full particulars 
— as well as many ymca all for menus and a host 
== of distinctive, rare recipes. Address 
CRESCA COMPANY, Importers, 335 Greenwich St. N.Y. = 





























7. * CTICALLY all evening gowns 
4 re draped now, and all, except for 
. very young girls, have sometl ung yin 
y the nature of atrain. It may bea 


inted train, with or without a tassel 

end, or merely a loose bit of scarf- 
ry. A long panel at the back may be 
at to the skirt only at the waist-line 
hang well below the skirt, making a 
iare, round, or pointed train; the drap- 
y of the skirt may be in scarf form, fall- 
iv into a train, or, as mentioned above, a 
voile or other thin stuff may hang 
way to give the graceful touch of 
drapery. Of course, these trains 
are usually carried in the hand or caught 
loosely over the arm for dancing, or even 
for walking through a crowded room. They 
are exceedingly picturesque in their flowing 
lines. 

One exquisite 
snow-white satin was 


pit of 
in some 
dragging 


evening toilette of soft, 
wonderfully accented 


by two beautiful red-velvet roses posed at 
the belt-line. A deep bertha of white- 
embroidered tulle fell over bare arms 


in place of sleeves. 
Delicately pale, straw-colored satin com- 
poses the evening dress shown on Page 181. 


The tunic is of embroidered straw-colored 
tulle; in beautiful contrast a great rose of 
deep, red-shaded velvet flames on the bust, 
and a line of crystal beads follows the edge 
of the décoiletage. The arrange- 
ment of the back, extraordinarily 
clever, shows a slender train achiev- 
ed by a long sash of the straw- 
colored satin fastened at one side— 
still another development of the 


train ideas of the season. 
graceful touches to evening 
the main point of nov- 


odd 
Such 


gowns are 


elty just now. 

Evening shoes and stockings have 
reached an unparalleled degree of 
luxury. If a brocaded gown is 
worn, the shoes must be made to 
match, with the addition of a little 
embroidery of golden threads. 
Women of quiet taste are content 
with silk stockings to match the 
dress in color, and slippers of 
black satin adorned with handsome 
buckles. For afternoon low shoes 
made of black varnished leather are 
worn; edging the top is a three- 


quarter-inch band of colored leather 
that must match the stocking. One 
sometimes sees at dances now or at 
first mghts at the theater women 
wearing slippers with jeweled heels. 
It goes without saying such a fash- 
ion is not in the best taste. 

With evening dresses smart wom- 
en are wearing long, whole-wristed 
gloves (which used to be called 
Bernhardt gloves) of dark-brown 
and dark-gray suede, and lately a 
prominent leader in the fashion- 

ble world of Paris appeared wear- 
ing long black gloves with a white 


evening toilette. The contrast of 
black, and these dark shades, in 
gloves with white and delicately 


toned evening toilettes has an es- 


pecial allure, but is too startling 
to be copied. Gloves embroidered 
on the back with colored beads are 
among the revivals of modes of the 


‘ ightee nth century. While this 
special one must be mentioned, it 
is not likely to obtain among peo- 


ple of refined taste On the con- 


trary, ornaments and jewelry of cut 
steel, and marcassite, in combination 
with imitation pearls, and semi- 


precious stones, so popular at that 
interesting period, are extremely 
beautiful. Marcassite, adopted at 
time of its reign on account of 
il cheapne b has rare and 
exceedingly valuable, and is now 
keenly sought for by collectors of antique 

Cafochons for evening wear made of two 
or three thicknesses of mousseline de 
are the prettiest things imaginable, with a 
frilled border and long, frilled ends, which 
wrap the neck. 

A three-flounced gown of cream-colored 
has a draped overdress ot ripe - lime- 
colored mousseline through which 
the design of the lace plainly shows. Ac- 
cones the delicate color - the gown, 
brilliant green-satin mon. hirred to simu- 
late a long, narrow buckle, gives the new, 
half-girdle effect; and the ‘belt line at the 
bac - is — by a strip of the material 
of the gown laid in fine folds. The cor 
1s pe hie 1 only with a deep, pleated jabot 
of rare lace, which falls from under a tiny 
round collar of pleated tulle. 

Color—splenc lid. glowing color hows 
riotously in the new summer materials, 
‘ io Ss, gauzes,and linens. In wide ribbon or 
ilk bands it is cunningly laid under diaph- 


become 


oie 


lace 
de soie, 


age 


anous fabrics, where its brilliancy is only 
guessed at, then, suddenly thrust into 
prominence through a slit in the skirt or 


corsage, it flames a vivid splash. It gleams 
slender, intense lines through a narrow slit 
in a lace skirt, and, unabashed, with 





Green 


—American Evening 


no pretense of shielding itself, it floats 
in a wide, single sash end, and reveals 
itself in facings of collars and revers 
on gowns of soft, neutral tints. 


This cunning method of half shield- 
ing a brilliant color is evidenced in a 
lovely evening gown of fine transpar- 
ent white crépe. Under the corsage.a 
wide band of soft, bright cérise ribbon 
passes about the figure; at one side, 


close to the shoulder, it is pulled 
through slits and tied in a flaring bow 

the only bit of color on the gown. 
The youthfully cut neck is edged with 
small pearl beads, also the edges of the 
tiny sleeves. The belt and the band 
that binds the accordion-pleated tunic 
are of white Chantilly lace; below the 
— band the tunic is trimmed with 
wide, double, knife - pleated flounces. 
Lightly drape d, the white-satin under- 
skirt crosses in front, leaving a small, 
curved opening for the feet. 

A beautiful evening gown for an older 
woman is made with a triple skirt of 
black or deep violet or prune-color crépe 
charmeuse. The foundation of the 
bodice part of this gown is of a fine 
white net, over whic h is a covering of 

hiffon cloth to match the skirt. Bands 
of the chiffon are embroidered in rich, 
warm colors in an Oriental or Bulgarian 


over lace flounces 


mousseline 


lesign and flat folds of the charmeuse 
like the skirt are used to accentuate the 
color scheme on the waist. The bodice 
crosses in the same way at the back as 
in front, with a pointed basque below 
the waist. 

The backs of many gowns this spring 
as interesting as the fronts. The 
back of the lime-color mousseline gown 
has a train made in soft, loose, box-pleat 
form, at each side of which are flat 
pleats which form the side drapery of 
the mousseline. The flounces of lace 
show faintly through this drapery. 

The much-talked-of, long- -expected 
increase of fullness in skirts he 1s not ma- 
terialized. Indeed, the skirts of the 
models displayed at the summer open- 
ings were shorter and tighter than ever 
about the lower limbs, while the tunic, 
short or long, was gathe red evenly at a 
round waist line. Also the talk of a 
change in corsets has produced no re- 
sult. At all the exhibitions of gowns 

the figure above the waist seemed quite 
uncorseted. Stout women must ye 
yield too quickly to this mandate of 
fashion; like most fashions, it is in- 
tended for the slender figure only. It 


are 








White crepe gown with bow of cerise ribbon 


is quite true, however, that even a stout woman 
must have an appearance of ease in her cor- 
sets, and no attempt must be made to push or 
crowd the over-abundance of flesh from its nat- 
ural place; it must be merely controlled. 
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Black charmeuse with chiffon and 
embroidery 
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Partners 


(Continued from page 194) 


the place where he goes fishing—the man 
that didn’t like his ice-cream, you know— 
the place that wasn’t so far from Chicago 
and where the fishing was good?” He re. 
membered it, and she wrote it down. 


A’ five o’clock John Montgomery was 
chasing an error in a column of figures, 
It ran away from him like a little demon. 
He chased it up and down and across, his 
left hand gripping his burning temples, 
There was a curious pain somewhere at ihe 
back of his head; but he kept on—he was 
a nickel short. 

There was a ring at a telephone some- 
where in the outer office. It concerned h 


im 
not at all, for there was no one to call him 
up. He only noticed it because of the 
peculiar similarity between the sound of it 


and the buzzing tinkle somewhere off in |. 
his brain. Some one with asthma called: 

‘“‘Man named Montgomery here? He’s 
wanted at the ’phone.” 

At first the man that was wanted could 
not get up. The pain at the back of his 
head had become the end of an iron rod 
that went down his back and fastened to 
the chair. After a while he pried it loose, 
got up, staggered a little, blinked his eyes 
so the red spots would go away, and some- 
how got to the telephone. He sank beside 
the desk, picked up a glass and gulped down 
something which he hoped was water, 
leaned his numb elbows on the desk, and 
listened. 

Startled, he answered the voice and talked 
into the receiver: ‘Little Peach? Little 


Peach! You back? Anything wrong? You 
ain’t sick?—you or mother? Mother?—she’s 
all right? But what did you come back 
for? It’s awful here—the heat—’’ He 


closed his inky finge rs around the receiver 
and whispered: ‘‘Didn’t the check get to 


you? I sent another yesterday. Oh! Yes, 

I'll be home. Just a little more here at the 

office— Little Peach, wait! Let me hear 
” 





your mother’s voice 

When he came home Paula was at the 
door to meet him. There were squeals of 
joy and murmurs of love. Her mother was 
digging the hearts out of grapefruit and 
putting cherries and ice on top. She ran 
to him, and they clung to each other fora 
long moment in silence. Then, ‘You're 
all right, John?” she whispered. ‘‘ You're 
all right?” 

“Sure!’’ smiled the First-class 
“Sure. Never better. My, 
But, Ada, you're here—you 
Peach! Come here to me, 
scamp!”’ 

He laid his white cheek to the scamp’s 
pink one. 

“Tell me, honest, 


Actor 
how hot it is! 
and Little 
you young 


now. It wasn’t Tom? 


You didn’t come back—it wasn’t Tom, 
now?’ 
“Tom, daddy! That child! Why, he’s 


No, daddy, 


or a deaconess, 


I’m going to be 
or—some- 


a regular kid. 
a trained nurse, 
thing.” 


Af ER dinner they sat out on the stoop 
while the bedrooms cooled a little 
Some people were walking bareheaded, neg- 
ligée as possible. All along the avenue those 
who were too tired to walk sat on their 
front steps. The First-class Actor said he 
would walk, but he couldn’t look in the 
loveliest faces in the world unless he sat 
down. 

As they sat, a cavalcade passed by: a 
pretty woman in pink, the replica of the 
woman on the steps, leading a small décol- 
leté girl child; a nurse-girl leading a young 
man of seven, he in turn leading a panting 
pup; a handsome man pushing a peram- 
bulator containing twins, décolleté as to 
arms and also as to astonishingly 
active twins, of whom one was a carbon 
copy of the other, only you couldn’t tell 
which. One of them bit droolingly at a shell 
on a doll’s bureau, and the other made 
passes at his eye with the prow of a ship 
whose sail had passed in the night. The 
man with the baby carriage wore a lavender 
tie, but his suit was black, with a geome tric 
design on the shoulder where one twin had 
once fallen asleep. 





AULA smiled and scowled. ‘‘ Mother,” 
she said, ‘‘wasn’t he funny and—dif- 
ferent? He didn’t look—” But a young 
man was turning the corner. He was 1n 
white serge, with a lavender tie. } 
“It’s Tom!” said Paula, fixing her hair. 
“Why, of all things! Why, how did he 
know? Doesn't he look—grown up?” She 
walked smiling down the steps, for cef- 
tainly you couldn’t expect white serge to 
sit on the lowest seat, even with the cer- 
tainty of being invited to come up higher, 
on such a night as that. “There’s a lo vely 
breeze,”’ said Tom, ‘‘around on Ashland.” 
They t two went in search of it. ; 
“It’s an aw ful night,” said Paula’s father, 
“but you're here, Ada! Come on in 4 
minute. I want you to tell me something. 
What she told him is not known; but he 





was still smiling as he slept, for the first 
time in three days. 
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| worry,’ 


(Continued from page 174) 


Then there had always been a houseful of 
golden-haired elf children where I had gone 
more than once to roll on the floor and dance 
and forget that things ever went awry. 
And now there was only one term between 
me and the Medical College! 

I was again back at college. I had fin- 
ished the required work and now gave my- 
self a long-promised feast on literature and 
languages. Now it was not so much the 
hard work that kept me up till the late hours 
of the night as the fascination of being able 
to carry the whole laboratory home to my 
room. But there still were things that 
could tear me away. Among them was 
skeeing. Nothing short of an organic- 
chemistry examination or a cookless board- 
ing-house could have kept me home on a 
cold, starlit night with snow on the ground. 
One morning in January as I rushed up the 
hill at a mad rate to ‘“‘make an eight- 
o'clock” there was a thin layer of snow on 
top of an old hard crust. Like a miser did 
I watch the sky that day. It must, it must 
hold till to-night! 

“i I don’t Fat home till midnight, don’t 
’ I said as I left 


I was soon outside the city limits. Over 


| the wide stretches of untouched snow was 


the light of the stars and on the horizon a 
faint glow of the lights of the city. 

Over the hills a vision flashed, a being 
woven of starlight and snow and soughing 
pines. I followed’ over fences and roads, 
down hills, past frozen gurgling brooks. 

When I stopped it beckoned on and on 
till at last we stood on a high hilltop, the 
valley where people lived in their Lillipu- 
tian dwellings at our feet. There I could 
be lonely—here I belonged. Under the 
snow was life waiting for spring, in the trees 
was life, the very stars seemed to join in a 
triumphant song of life fulfilled. Blindly 
I followed on, farther and farther along the 
crest of the hill. The dim light obliterated 
inclines and hollows, and all at once my 
skees began to slide faster and faster. 

I could not stop. The wind blinded my 
eyes; then I felt nothing but air under my feet 
and ina moment lay in a heap at the bottom 
of a steep embankment. The contact with 
solid earth brought me back to my senses. 
Sic itur ad astra! Pulling out a leather 
thong from my pocket, I set about repairing 
a broken strap, and then turned the nose of 
my skeeshomeward. With an aching wrist 
bound tightly in my handkerchief I tip- 
toed into my room. I had gone over ten 
miles and it was after midnight. 


AS I stopped at the Medical College the 
following day to have my wrist strap- 
ped, students in white coats were hurrying 
up the stairs to the dissecting-room. I 
followed them with my eyes, knowing that 
my academic work would have been finished 
and that I would have been one of them had 
I not dropped out the previous year. Only 
four months more with salts and acids, the 
Pergamite and Descartes, I said to myself, 
and then capricious human flesh and blood! 

“Eight years seems a long time to spend 


| in order to be allowed to put on a bandage 


| like that,” 


I said to the doctor as he finished. 
“Tt is worth it. There is nothing in the 

world like medicine.” His face glowed. 
“Only four months more!’’ I repeated to 


, myself as I hurried off to my classes. 


At last I was inside the walls of the Med- 
ical College. I could scarcely wait for each 
new day to come, and would awaken in the 
middle of the night to make sure that I had 
really begun and that it was’not merely a 
dream as it had so often been. And on top 
of it all—I had been promised a scholarship! 

It was one of the first days in the dissect- 


| ing-room. The professor of anatomy came 


over to my table to see what I knew. I had 
bared muscles and nerves and arteries and 
marveled at the hidden beauty of the human 
body, quite forgetting ‘that death had cast 
the spell of anciént Rome-and Hellas over 
my honest Anglo-Saxon. He was labeled 
from head to foot with Greek and Latin 
names. His face would have shown his 
hearty contempt, I know, were it not for 
the fact that his memory fell short when he 
tried to call in the assistance of the Jevator 
labii superioris aleque nasi muscle involved 
in this act. My own shortcoming was quite 
as apparent. 


‘THE professor laughed and went to an- 
other table. I looked afterhim. ‘*‘ He 
knows when to leave people alone,” I said 
to myself. ‘‘ He is a real teacher.” And it 
proved true. His mere presence filled me 
with enthusiasm over the work. He knew 
more than his anatomy. He held out the 
joy of triumph, the responsibilities, the de- 
a iir of defeat that our work had in store 
or us. 

Eight years was not too much, a whole 
lifetime was not too much to spend i in trying 


| to understand the laws that govern human 


fates! As I sat in his classroom and tried 
to peer into the future it seemed as though 
a land of endless opportunities had opened 
up and was stretching out as far as the eye 


| could reach. 


The journey had been worth while. 
Concluded next month. 
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Good Form and Entertainment 
April 


OREWORD.—The weeks after Easter are 
usually considered to belong especially to 
the brides. Weddings abound at this time and 
showers for prospective brides are entertainments 
that are in high favor. Pretty novel ideas in 
confetti and favors for weddings are in the shops. 


A Flower Shower 


Miss L. R. N.—Since your friend is to have 
a country home with a ge arden, a flower shower 
will be appreciated by her. Each person may 
be requested to bring flower seeds or bulbs, 
flower books, garden tools, flower baskets, 
flower shears, etc. They will find a great 
variety of appropriate things from which they 
can make selections. For the center of your 
luncheon table have a tiny garden laid out with 
garden paths and flower beds. The flowers 
may be paper flowers. The favors may be 
tiny bridal-shower bouquets. They may be 
made of artificial or real flowers. The labels 
on the bouquets may take the place of place- 
cards. 


Confetti for Weddings 

Mary.—The prettiest confetti that I have 
seen recently consisted of bags of daintily 
tinted tissue-paper rose petals. These petals 
come in large boxes. One should be quite 
enough for the bridesmaids and ushers. They 
cost twenty-five cents, and are not only very 
pretty but absolutely harmless. The throwing 
of rice has vequently caused serious injuries 
to the ears and eyes of the bride and groom, so 
that the use of confetti is a very necessary 
reform as well as an agreeable one. The 
ordinary diamond-shaped confetti in different 
colors comes done up in crépe-paper bags 
decorated with flowers. The bags are very 
pretty and dainty. They cost only five cents 
each, so that enough may be supplied for each 
member of the wedding-party. Another novel 
idea is tiny silver-paper horse-shoes for good 
luck. 


Christening 

Gopmotner.—You may send your god- 
child either a beautiful christening-robe or 
some piece of silver that he can always keep. 
A silver porringer with the name and date 
inscribed upon it will be beautiful and useful. 
The children of to-day use them for their bread 
and milk, etc. They can be used constantly 
for several years, so that they are far from 
useless gifts. 

You will be obliged to walk up to the chancel 
and font beside the nurse who carries the 
child. It is then your duty to take the child 
from the nurse and hand him to the clergyman. 
You also take him from the ckrgyman and 
return him to the arms of the nurse. The 
mother is supposed to be seated in a pew very 
close to you. Your duty after the ceremony is 
to take a decided personal interest in your god- 
child, helping him in any way you can during 
his life. 


Cards 

A ProressionAL Woman.—A professional 
woman should have two kinds of cards, her 
professional cards and her personal cards. 
Your name on your professional cards would 
read “‘Dr. Helen Smith.” Your address would 
be engraved in the lower right-hand corner 
and your office hours in the lower left-hand 
corner. Your personal card would bear the 
name “Mrs. Henry Smith,” with the address 
in the lower right-hand corner. 


Children’s Party 


Motuer. —Begin the party with a pig hunt. 
Have as many tiny toy pigs concealed around 
the rooms as there are children. To each pig 
attach a long green eord. Of these lengths of 
cord make a cobweb which the children must 
untangle to find the pigs at the ends. It would 
add to the amusement to have toy pigs on 
wheels so that the children can drag them 
around with them afterward. Then try the 
old game of shutting one’s eyes and making a 
drawing of a pig, giving a prize consisting of a 
box of colored crayons to the child making the 
best drawing. Still older, but always success- 
ful, is the game.of pinning at the proper spot 
the tail of a huge pig on a sheet suspended on 
the wall. Each child must be blindfolded 
and turned around three times before he makes 
Serve for refreshments dainty 


sandwiches with a filling of green-mint jelly, 
ice-cream, cakes with green frosting, tiny 
porcelain pigs concealed inside, and lemonade 
with sprigs of mint in it. 


Formality of Address 

Mrs. B. S. S.—‘*My dear Mrs. Smith” is 
a more formal expression in this country than 
“Dear Mrs. Smith.” You should address 
some one whom you have met only once in a 
letter as ““My dear Mrs.. Smith.’’ Yes, you 
should call upon a newcomer to your village 
before inviting her to tea. The rule is not 
invariably followed, if you have mutual ac- 
quaintance and have met elsewhere, but it is 
the correct thing to do. If a letter of intro- 
duction has been sent to you you should call 
very soon. Otherwise it may be looked upon 
as a slight, not only to the stranger within your 
gates, but to the friend who sent the letter. 
You should follow the call very soon with some 
other courtesy—an invitation to lunch, dinner, 
or something of that sort. 


Matrons of Honor 

Miss Y. F. O.—If you have two matrons of 
honor they should walk directly in front of the 
maid of honor. Your oldest brother can give 
you away since your father is not well. The 
invitations, however, should be in the names of 
your father and mother even if they live with 
your brother. He is quite right about that. 
A narcissus wedding will be beautiful and very 
unusual. The bridesmaids should wear deli- 
cate green, the matrons of honor pale yellow 
with touches of green, and the maid of honor 
pale yellow, all carrying the white Narcissus 
poeticus alone or with yellow roses. 


Waiting on Table 

Mrs. D. C. U.—Any dish from which a per- 
son at table helps herself should be offered at 
the left. When it is offered it should be 
placed conveniently near, with the serving- 
spoon or fork on the side convenient for 
handling. Large dishes are held on the 
palm of the hand, with a napkin between. 
Small dishes, like bonbon dishes, nut dishes, 
sugar bowls, cream pitchers, etec., are passed on 
a small tray. Above all things, the waitress 
must be very quiet. Dishes must never be 
piled, either on the table or in the hands of the 
waitress. When one course is finished, in 
general family service, the food is removed 
first, the meat platter, then the vegetables, and 
after those the individual plates, peppers and 
salts, ete. 


Soap-bubble Party 


Marcaret.—You will find that “grown- 
ups” are not a bit above enjoying soap bubbles. 











Card-tables covered with felt make splendid | 


soap-bubble tables. 
artistic bowl filled with soapy water. You can 
obtain the largest and most beautiful bubbles 


Have on each table an | 


from water in which castile soap has been | 


shaved fine and boiled. A tablespoonful of 
glycerine in a pint of water will give the bubbles 
beautiful colors. After having a contest to 
see who can blow the largest and most beauti- 
ful bubble you can have a soap-bubble fight, 
standing in two lines, with fans in one hand 
and pipes in the other, the object being to get 
the bubbles across the line into the opponent’s 
field. Twist the handles of the pipes with 
colored ribbon to give them a holiday ap- 
pearance. 


Table Manners 

L. P. P.—It is decidedly a sign of poor 
breeding to monopolize the conversation at a 
dinner. One should know how to listen as 
well as to talk. “Affected” English is in poor 
taste, but English clearly enunciated with a 
beautiful intonation is much to be desired. 
It is perfectly correct to leave the napkin 
unfolded at the side of the plate when leaving 
the table, the correct assumption being that 
it will not be used again. Of course, when you 
are visiting at a house for several days, where 
it is easily seen that the menbers of the family 
expect to use their napkins for more than one 
meal, it is correct to fold it in its original folds. 


GEN ERAL social perplexities will be answered here 

gladly. If a personal answer is desired, inclose 
a stamped self-addressed envelope and prompt reply 
will be sent. Address all letters “*Good Form,” 
Harper’s Bazar, Franklin Square, New York City 
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The Advantages 
of Drinking 


BAKER’S 
COCOA 


The Cocoa of 
High Quality 






lie in its ab- 
solute purity 
and whole- 
someness, its 
delicious nat- 
ural flavor, 
and its perfect 
assimilation 
by the diges- 
tive organs. 


Registered, U.S. Pat. Off. 


As there are many inferior imitations, be 
sure to get the genuine with our 


trade-mark on the package 


Walter Baker & Co. Limited 
Established 1780 | DORCHESTER, MASS. 








Then— 
You’li Know 


You'll know how vastly superior Elec- 
tro-Silicon reallyis, only after you have 
tried it yourself on silverware or any 
fine metal. For nearly fifty years 


ELECTRO 
SILICON 


has been the best article on the market for 
mer ig! and polishing with least labor, 

Gold, Silver, Plated Ware, Aluminum, and 
all fine metals. Nothing so good, nothing 
so economical. Send address for 


FREE SAMPLE Gp 
Or, 1éc. in sas for full sized 
x post-paid. 
The Electro Silicon Co., 
30 Cliff Street, New York. 
Sold & Grocers and 
ruggists Everywhere. 
We pack Hamilton Coupons. 


O.:3~. ROSES 25° 


A strong plant of the wonderful 
new pure white|“‘Baby Rambler’’ rose 






Silver 
Polish 











and these five: R. B, Cant, bright 
pink; Rhea Reid, finest red; Maman 
Cochet, deep rosy pink; White M. 
Cochet, pure white; Mile. F. Kruger, 
copper yellow. The six for only 25¢. 
All charges prepaid. Safe arrival 
— ~ 


Special Bargain Offers Offers 


6 Assorted Coleus. .... 














6 Best Ohrysanthem 
25¢; (30 plants) 
913 catalog, containing pene 
bargains. Write for a copy 
SCHMIDT & BOTLEY, Box 721 Springfield, Ohlo 



















The whole family re- 
joice when it’s served as 
a dessert. 

Tasty, delicious, pure, 
nutritious. 

It’s the best food for 
children ‘and invalids. 
10 assis) 10 cents 


tt your druggist or grocer 


“Home-Making,theNew Profession” 


Is a 100-pp. ill. booklet—it’s FREF. Home study domestic sctence 
courses. For home-makers, teachers, aud for well-paid positions. 
Am. School of Home Economies, 509 W, GUth St., Chieago, Ill, 
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If You Want to Know | 


How to Build or Furnish Your Home 
Most Economically and yet with Taste, 


The Proper Method of Taking Care of 
Your Garden, 

How Best to Treat a Staircase or Veranda, 

What Color to Use on Your Walls, 

How to Arrange Your Furniture, 

The Latest Ideas in Interior Decoration, 

What Disposition to Make of an Attic 
Chamber, 


In fact everything that goes to make your 
home and its surroundings beautiful, 


YOU SHOULD READ 


The House Beautiful 


A monthly magazine devoted to House Building, Furnishing, Deco- 
rating and Gardening. Each issue is full of practical ideas which are 
of invaluable help in the beautifying of the home at the least ex- 
pense. Beauty depends on taste—not cost. Write your problems, 
describe your home, and your questions will be answered by our 
experts free of charge. This offer is open to all subscribers to 
Tue House Beavutirut, the only magazine in America devoted 
exclusively to good taste in the home. 


OUR SPECIAL SPRING OFFER 


The subscription price is $3.00 per year. But to introduce 
Tue House Beautirut to new readers we will send you for only 
fifty cents Tue House Beautirut for three months, beginning with 
the current issue, and make you a present of 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL PORTFOLIO OF HOUSE 
BUILDING, FURNISHING AND DECORATING. 
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——————————— 


This Portfolio contains beautiful plates, many of which are in colors, 
showing interiors and exteriors, and descriptions of houses, living-rooms, 
dining-rooms, bedrooms, halls, kitchens, mantels, ete. -A complete prac- 
tical description goes with each picture. 

Simply write your name and address on the coupon below and mail 
to-day with fifty cents in stamps, at our risk. Surely it is worth this 
sinall sum to get ideas from hundreds of distinctive homes and gardens, 
which can be applied to making yours more beautiful and livable. 








THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 

315 Fourth Avenue, New York Crry. 

Enclosed find fifty cents, for which please enter my subscription for 
three months, commencing with the current issue; and send me free of 
charge, prepaid, THe House BEAUTIFUL PortTFoLio oF House BUILDING, 
FURNISHING AND DECORATING. 


Name 
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OECORATION BY 
MYRTLE JENNINGS HELD 


What to Do When Baby Cries 


By Marianna Wheeler 


Former Superintendent Babies’ Hospital, New York City; author of ** The Baby; His Care and Training” 


HERE is not the slightest doubt that 

crying—that is, a certain amount of it— 
is beneficial to young infants. In somein- 
stances it is necessary if the child is to live. 
This statement may seem broad, but it is 
absolutely true. It is good for babies to 
cry, but the good has its limitations. 

There is much to be considered on both 
sides of the crying question. Under cer- 
tain conditions it is well to let a baby have 
its cry out; at other times it would seem 
almost cruel to do so. Lately I have heard 
of entirely too many mothers who, in their 
eagerness to be very up-to-date in methods 
of training their babies, take entirely too 
literally the advice given to let the baby 
“cry it out,” forgetting to use any judgment 
or reason in the matter. From one half 
hour to an hour’s crying, when distributed 
throughout the twenty-four hours, is good 
lung exercise for most babies. But I have 
known of a mother who took the advice so 
literally that she stood, watch in hand, 
worried if the time was less than a half 
hour; even more so if a few lusty yells 
extended beyond that time. It is needless, 
perhaps, to say that she spent most of her 
time worrying. 

Few babies are going to be accommodat- 
ing enough to have it all out at one time 
and then be angelic for the rest of the day. 
A baby who will cry steadily for one-half 
hour has some cause to do so other than 
temper or the mere pleasure of crying. I 
believe that all babies really enjoy a hearty 
cry for a few minutes several times a day, 
but only when there are no painful con- 
tributing causes to induce it. Babies’ lungs 
are only superficially expanded at birth, 
and naturally .the shallow breathing of the 
first few months will not help much to im- 
prove this condition; but a good lusty cry, 
during which several deep breaths are 
drawn in and held for a second or two, is 
about the only way babies have of expand- 
ing their lungs and increasing their breath- 
ing capacity. No immoderate amount of 
crying is required to accomplish this. 

It is often difficult for a young and in- 
experienced mother to determine whether 
her baby is crying from a real cause which 
should be relieved if possible, or, on the 
other hand, it is advisable for the child to 
be left to “cry it out.’ The first mistake 
is usually made in the early days of a baby’s 
life, when with its first cry it is taken up 
and efforts made to comfort or hush it. 
One indulgence of this kind leads to another, 
and before one is aware of it there is a 
spoiled baby. 

Crying is one of the first involuntary 
acts in which babies unconsciously, probably 


| more than in any other act, realize their 
| power to attract attention. 
| it is not long before they use this power to 


If humored, 


gain many little indulgences, such as, being 
carried in the mother’s arms, rocked, walked 
with, and being fussed over in many dif- 
ferent ways. All of this is an exceedingly 
bad factor in their training; so much so, 
that as they grow older they become tyrants 
in will, and dominate not only their parents, 
but frequently the entire household. I 
have never known of any child being bene- 
fited by spoiling. On the contrary, babies 
who receive unnecessary attentions every 
time they cry soon become delicate, nerv- 


| ous, irritable, discontented children. 


A newly born baby should not be handled 
any more than is absolutely necessary. 
When a mother is in doubt as to the cause 
of her baby’s crying, let her take the child 
up, and, if the crying ceases, put him back 
in his crib. If he cries again, she should 
take him up again and repeat this two or 
three times. If every time he is taken up 
the result is that the crying stops, the 
chances are that there is nothing serious 
the matter with the baby other than the 
desire to be humored. The mother under 
these circumstances may feel justified in 
letting the baby “cry it out,’ and in- 
cidentally she will teach him his first lesson 
in self-control. With a young baby this is 
easily accomplished, the crying spells rarely 
lasting longer than five or ten minutes. 

Infants who are properly fed and have 
proper attention given to their needs, which 








.become fretful and cry, especially at night, 


are few during the early months of life, do 
not have prolonged crying spells unless they 
are uncomfortable or in pain. Like little 
animals, they are content to eat, sleep, and | 
grow. The causes from which babies cry 
are usually slight ones and very simple to 
relieve. It may be that their little bodies 
ache from lying in the one position for a long 
time, and the cry is their only means of 
calling attention to the fact. By slightly 
changing the baby’s position the strain on 
some muscle is relieved, the crying ceases, 
and the baby is asleep again in a few mo- 
ments. The hands and feet may be cold— 
a most uncomfortable condition for a young 
baby who was so very warm and comfort- 
able before coming into this world. Cold 
hands and feet indicate that the bodily heat 
is not what it should be, and this causes in- 
digestion, colic, and numerous other ills; 
quite enough to cause a baby to fret and 
cry. The hands and feet of every infant 
should be kept warm all the time. 

While it may not be necessary to exclude | 
ordinary noises from the baby’s room or | 
house, sudden shrill and penetrating sounds 
will disturb a baby, sometimes causing a 
certain amount of nervous shock, when he | 
will start and cry violently, by spells, for an | 
hour or more. It is poor comfort, under 
these circumstances, to leave a baby alone | 
to ‘‘cry it out.” Then if ever he needs the 
soothing, quieting influence of his mother’s 
arms, where peaceful sleep will be found 
and the shock soon be forgotten. 

Colic causes babies to cry, and vigorously, 
too, for the pain of colic is very acute for 
the time being, causing the little one to 
really suffer. When a mother hears her 
baby cry very hard and finds his little knees 
drawn up against the abdomen, she may be 
sure he has colic and that rocking, walking 
with him, or leaving him to ‘“‘cry it out,” 
will not relieve the pain. Simple measures, 
such as giving one or more teaspoonfuls of 
hot water by the mouth, hot applications 
to the abdomen, or a rectal injection of hot 
water, will relieve the baby, stop the crying, 
and put him to sleep. 

Earache is another pain that makes a 
baby cry hard, and one which is frequently 
overlooked. This is somewhat harder to 
discover than colic. When babies have ear- 
ache it is not infrequently preceded by a 
cold in the head, or a watery discharge from 
the nose. When the pain is in the ear the 
little hands find their way toward the head 
and about the offending ear. Young babies 
cannot definitely locate pain; but their 
hands are apt to wander toward the place 
where it is felt. When in doubt, the mother 
may make a test by pressing her forefinger 
at the point where there is a slight de- 
pression between the front of the ear and 
the jaw; if there is pain or soreness the 
child will unconsciously wince and give a 
sharp cry. Hot applications to the ear, or 
syringing it with hot water, using a soft- 
rubber ear syringe, will dispel the pain, or 
at least ease it enough for the crying to 
cease, and peaceful sleep will follow. 

It is not at all uncommon for babies to 








because the nose has not been properly 
cared for, an accumulation of thickened 
mucus stopping the nasal passage, so that 
the child cannot breathe through the nose. 
In this case the child must breathe through 
its mouth, and the mouth becomes very dry, 
as well as the throat, causing distress to the 
child. A tiny cotton swab dipped in vase- 
line will clean the nose and relieve the child. 
There are several other things for which 
babies have just reason for ~rying, such as 
wet diapers, tight or uncomfortable cloth- 
ing, thirst, teething, and safety pins that 
are not safely adjusted. These are things 
not to be overlooked; they should be fully 
considered before a mother allows her baby 
to cry until he falls asleep from exhaustion. 
When a baby cries from hunger the cause 
is more serious. If this happens just before | 
meal-time, it is natural and there is no harm 
in letting him cry for a few minutes, until | 
the time to be fed arrives. It is much bet- 
ter to do this than to upset his digestion by 
feeding him at irregular hours. If, however, 
(Continued on page 201) 
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The Gospel of the 
New Housekeeping 


(Continued from page 176) 
And it is only in the growth of wants that 
the progress of human society is found. It 

; not in America alone, but in all civilized 
lands, that we see the rapid growth of wants 
in the working-classes. Incomes have been 
increased, wages have risen, standards. of 
living have been changed; but not so fast 
as have the desires of the working-classes. 
And until we understand and know these 
things we cannot intelligently discuss or 
cope with tht problem of the high cost of 
living. 

These theories of political economy are 
studied by the man because he is going to 
produce, avoided by the woman because 
an is going to consume, and she thinks it 
enough to study logic and Latin, esthetics, 
and astronomy, to learn the rudiments of 
life. But no one can rightly comprehend 
or realize the art of right living until she 
has learned something of the sciences which 
are its foundation, and according her life 
to a method of procedure which has for its 
am no less a thing than the perfection of 
life. 

In giving you the det ails of living on a the 





Selon of income, an ising you to write 
out your bills of fare for a week instead of 
a day at a time, showing the possibilities 
of it, and pleading with you to arrange 
life so as to reap from it the rewards it is 
capable of yielding—in doing this the real 
mission of these Bazar articles is to make 
you want to do these things by showing 
you the meaning of them in your lives. 
For you cannot be happy in your work un- 
less you are fit for it. 

The not having too much of it to do de- 
pends primarily on you. It is necessary 
everywhere, in every walk of life, that bread- 
and-butter toil be reduced to the minimum, 
so that we may all have the margin of time 
in which to play, for only in play do we 
acquire the art of joy. Play may mean 
baseball to one; reading Shakespeare or 
Egyptian history to another. Whatever it 
is, time for it must be there. 


Reaching the Spiritual Life 
SLOWLy through the physical, on to 
the intellectual, we make our way 
until we reach the ethical plane from 
which we may sense the fourth dimension, 
the spiritual life. And here it is where the 
useful may at last become the fine art. 
Life is the most beautiful thing in the world; 
harmonious, whcle, and perfect life. And it 
is this, a beauty of life and living, that home 
economics, or our budget plan, attempts 
and seeks toteach. The useful arts are the 
tools with which we build. They are the 
necessary means to a great and glorious end. 


Giving a Chinese Tea 
in America 


(Continued from page 192) 


Lobster Omelette 
1 teaspoonful of peanut oil. 
2 eggs. 
1 tablespoonful of water (cold). 
1 tablespoonful of cooked lobster meat. 
Salt and pepper. 


Use a small frying-pan, and put into it 
one teaspoonful of peanut oil; heat it. 
Now beat two eggs with one tablespoonful 
of cold water, salt and pepper to taste. 
Pour half into pan and quickly add the 
lobster meat, which has previously been 
cooked and broken in small pieces. Now 
pour in the other half of beaten eggs and 
cook all four to five minutes slowly. Slip 
off pan without breaking, and make more 
in same way, or have several small frying- 
pans and cook all at once. Serve one 
omelette on top of another in a hot water- 
heated platter. 

Lai Yut (Beautiful Moon) Tarts 

2 cups of rice flour. 

1 tablespoonful of clarified goose fat. 
I egg (the white only). 


Filling for tarts: two cups of lychee nuts, 
one and a half cups of sugar, a half cup of 
crystallized golden limes, one teaspoonful 
of mixed spices, one teaspoonful of almond 
ou. 

Another filling: a quarter of a pound of 
beef fat, one cup of chopped dates, one cup 
of preserved pineapple, a quarter ‘of a cup 
of blanched almonds, gne and a half cups 
of sugar, one teaspoonful of mixed spices. 

These tarts are a sort of dumpling. 
Take two cups of rice flour and a pinch of 
Now work in a heaping tablespoonful 
of clarified goose fat and enough ice-cold 
water to make a stiff paste. Roll out and 
brush with the whipped white of eggs. 
Then double it over and brush again and 
again, same as in making puff paste, only 
using egg instead of shortening. Roll it 
about a quarter of an inch thick and cut 

(Continued on page 201) 


salt. 












Home Decoration and F urnishing 





ROM each month’s letters the topic interesting to the largest number is selected. The 


letters treating of it are answered here. 


In writing send a rough plan of your room 


and its relation to the rest of the house; it is often better than a long description. A 


personal reply will be sent if you inclose a stamped self-addressed envelope. 


all letters to ““ Home Decoration,” 
Covering Rugs 

INQUIRER.—There is a canvas particu- 
larly appropriate for covering rugs or floors. 
It is known technically as ‘‘deck canvas.” 
It comes not only in the inevitable white 
and gray, but in brown as well, and would, I 
think, be perfectly practicable for your 
purpose. I have seen unbleached muslin 
used, but the effect after it has been walked 
on awhile is inexpressible. It not only 
soils, but wrinkles very: badly. 


Slip Covers 
Mary.—Why make them necessarily of 


the old-fashioned plain or striped linen?. 


Of course that is the material our mothers 
always used for slip-covers, and dismal, in- 
deed, were the rooms adorned by them. 
Search until you find a cretoane, or,|if it 
must be linen, a beautiful figured linen 
in soft colors that will harmonize with 
your living-room. Far from being inap- 
propriate, even for the summer, in a room 
of that nature, the figured linens in com- 
paratively dark tones are used for living- 
rooms in city as well as country houses. It 
has always been done in England, and now, 
with the importing of these beautiful linens, 
the custom is being rapidly established here. 


Flower Supports 

E. P. O.—Did you ever fit a piece of 
pasteboard into the top of a tall vase to 
support a tall, graceful flower? It would 
show too plainly to be of use in a glass vase, 
other than the smoky glass you speak of. 
The lead supports to be used in shallow 
bowls or jars, Japanese fashion, are invalu- 
able. You will like them for tulips, daffo- 
dils, or iris. It matters little whether they 
are beautiful in themselves or not, since the 
flowers usually conceal them. I am send- 
ing you by mail the name and address of a 
firm that carries both the plain and more 
elaborate ones. 


Summer Substitutes for Lace Curtains 

Lace or net curtains soil much more 
easily in the summer than in the winter and 
the constant cleaning required is a strain 
both on the curtains and on the pocket- 
book of their owner. It is not advisable to 
take them down unless you can substitute 
others, for the curtainless house is inexpres- 
sibly dreary, even when there are awnings 
and shades. Why not try scrim or, if you 
wish something even less expensive, ‘cheese- 
cloth. A  twenty-five-cent scrim is ex- 
tremely pretty and launders perfectly. 
Cheese-cloth hangs very softly ata grace- 
fully, is cheaper still, and launders equally 
well. 


Flower Boxes 

Mrs. K. U. F.—You can buy flower- 
boxes’ of all sizes for your windows without 
having them made by a carpenter. I will 
send you by mail the name and address of a 
manufacturer. Your idea of filling them 
with flowers that will harmonize with the 
room, as you look out upon them, is well 
worth developing. Of course you know 
there is a law in most cities about fastening 
them very securely when they are placed 
in windows or on balconies directly over the 
street, endangering the lives of passers-by. 
In some cities they are not allowed at all. 


Awnings 

Green-and-white awning-cloth holds its 
color the best and is always effective 
against a white or gray house. Some apart- 
ment -houses supply awnings for tenants, 
but I fear very few. They are a great 
luxury, for the subdued light that comes 
under them gives a room just the atmos- 
phere of cool shade that is so delightful in 
the summer. I will gladly send you the 
address of a manufacturer of awnings. I 
see no reason why they should not be made 
and sent to you. If you are not too far 
from the city they will send a man to make 
the necessary measurements. If you are, 
undoubtedly some one there will be able 
to follow directions in making them. I am 
sure you will find them worth while. 


Address 


Harper’s Bazar, Franklin Square, New York City 


In 
the Shops 


HE shops display a bewildering variety 

of summer furnishings almost before 
the snow is off the ground. They are a sug- 
gestion of spring far from unwelcome to most 
of us,and should remind us, as the shop- 
keeper intends they shall, of the ads vantage of 
planning for the summer before the heat 
stifles both ambition and artistic inspiration. 


Summer Living-room Rugs 
UGS are a problem, summer or winter, 
but particularly in the summer we !ong 
instinctively to get rid of those with a deep 
velvety surface. One of the best summer 
rugs made of wool, appropriate on that 
account for all seasons, is the homespun 
rug. The weave is flat, without a nap, and 
the colors are very soft and cool- looking. 
These rugs cost from three to three dollars 
and a half a yard, according to the color and 
quality. 


Rain-proof Furniture 

OW that we have adopted the delight- 

ful habit of eating out-of-doors, it has 
become more than ever necessary to dis- 
cover some kind of furniture that may be 
left out. There is one kind that has been 
tested and proved good. Itisrustic, but not 
too rustic. The wood is hickory, the shapes 
simple and comfortable, and the prices 
reasonable. 


Piazza Rugs 
HE grass or rush rugs hailing from the 
Massachusetts coast have proved a 
blessing to those searching for rugs that will 
stand the weather without showing any 
ill effects. The shapes are oval, round, or 
square. Some of them are woven, some 
braided. All are in the natural colors, offer- 
ing no weaknesses for the attack of sun or 
rain. 


Dress Materials for Curtains 

O not neglect the bargains in thin 

dainty dress materials when you are 
looking for unusual curtain materials. 
Dainty flowered cotton crepes, for instance, 
while of questionable value for gowns, make 
charming bedroom curtains. They are 
cheap, too, and that is always a virtue. 
Some of them cost twenty-five cents a yard, 
some even less. Then there are the plain 
and crinkled crepes in the loveliest artistic 
tones, some of them of mercerized cotton, 
so that they look and hang exactly like soft, 
sheer silk. In this there are exquisite shades 
of the new apricot, mulberry, peach-bloom 
yellow, and wistaria. The marquisettes, so 
frequently seen on the bargain counters in 
odd lengths, are quite beautiful enough for 
parlor or living-room, especially when they 
serve as a bit of transparent color be- 
tween white net glass-curtains and those 
of a heavy material and dark color inside. 
The muslins and organdies are full of dainty 
possibilities and even the ordinary ginghams, 
when carefully selected, are not to be de- 
spised in simple rooms. 


Summer Furniture for the Living-room 
S° frequently have we enthused in these 

columns over the possibilities of wicker 
furniture that it does‘not seem worth while 
to go into the subject again in detail. 
Every one knows that the shapes are grace- 
ful and comfortable and the prices very 
reasonable, but there are still many who do 
not appreciate the artistic color possibilities. 
In a living-room with dull greenish-blue 
figured linen curtains and a gray wall, for 
instance, the gray wicker furniture stained 
about two tones darker than the wall, with 
seat and back cushions covered with the 
blue linen, made the room the artistic 
triumph it was acknowledged to be. With 
mahogany or oak furniture the fresh, rest- 
ful color effect would have been entirely 
lost. 
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Have beautiful walls 


you can wash 


calcimines for ‘ 


your walls and ceilings after 
you learn the exceptional 
beautifying possibilities and 
economical advantages of 





the modern interior finish. It 
produces the soft beautiful effects 
sought by artistic decorators, and 
is admirably adapted to stenciling 
and free-hand decoration. 


fadeless, and does not easily scratch 
or mar. You will be delighted with 


Ask your local *‘High Standard” 
dealer-agent to give you paint in- 
formation and color combinations 
for exteriors, interior walls, floors, 
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Send for color cards. 





etc. Also get these 


booklets will tell you how —- 


and “Mellotone Your 
Walls.” Sent free to 
readers of this magazine. 
Write today. Also let us 
help you with your special 
decorative problems. 


THE LOWE BROTHERS 
COMPANY 


480 E. Third St., DAYTON, OHIO 
New York 
Kansas City 


Y Boston Chicago 


Lowe Bros., Ltd., Toronto, Can, 









































































































HOSE who own the very 
: best in silver should insist 
» on the very best polish to pre- 
_ serve and beautify it. 


WRIGHT 





SILVER (REAM 


© @0e © © © © «© » TRADE MAQKe ee ee ee 





is unsurpassed, Made 
from a formula forty 
years old, by the larg- 
est makers of | silver 
polish in the United 
States. Millions have 
used it with perfect 
satisfaction. 

It cleans all metals, 
marble, glassware, etc. 
Ask your dealer for it. 


A large Sample Jar, enough to clean all of your 
silver, sent for 4c in stamps to pay postage. 


J. A. Wright & Co.,95 Court St., Keene, N.H. 
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Junior Rack 


Capacity 
Fastens Inside 
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Doubles Closet 


Closet Door 
Send $1 Rt 


6 Hangers50c Extra 


Buckingham Rae Co., 172 W. Adams St, Chicago 
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The Bazar’s New Course in Craft Work at Home 


Things You 


Can Make but Cannot Buy 


VII. Book Supports of Metal 


By Art hur and 


WE have found the book 
supports are two separate ends, not 
joined together, and metal to be the best 
material, taking up no room on crowded 
tables and also admitting the greatest latitude 
in the way of treatment. The supports 
described in this article were made of copper— 
soft rolled copper about one-thirty-second 
to one-twentieth of an inch in thickness 
(what the metal dealers call 18 gauge) is the 
best adapted for the purpose. Many large 


most useful 


Edna Rushmore 


This gas is pe visonous and should 
not be inhaled. Be careful, also, not to get 
the acid on your fingers or clothing. Once 
the copper is in the liquid it should only be 
handled by lifting it with thin wooden sticks, 
or with wooden clip clothespins. If the action 
of the acid seems too violent, or the varnish 
shows a tendency to peel off, add a little more 
water. But if the bubbles rise very slowly, 
add more acid and rock the dish to mix. 
When the etching is deep enough, which is a 


bubbles rise. 











hardware stores carry sheet copper. Select matter of taste, or the varnish on the edges of 
the metal yourself, and the design crumble when 
geta good smooth piece. ° touched with a. stick, 
One 4! x 15 inches is a ~ the sheet should be re- | 
required. This, cut ex- moved and washed 
actly in half, will be the thoroughly in running 
right size for the sup- water. The asphaltum 
ports shown in the can be softened and re- 
sketch. With a file moved with an old rag 
smooth and © slightly and benzine. 

round the edges; then The portion marked 
polish the sheet on both y || Mi 3g 1 AA should now be sawed 
sides and edges with sik out. First drill a small 
No. 00 emery cloth until | hole in a corner of A. 
all the surface is bright. Then with an ordinary 
Now take a ruler and a scroll saw, using a fine- 
sharp steel point and Il toothed blade, — saw 
scratch the outlines 1 around the outline of 
shown in Fig. 1 on the | AA. When the piece is 
copper. It is well to Ly removed, smooth and 
measure carefully and a ha ia a me round the sharp edges 
lay out the pattern first A / with a file and emery 
in pencil, so as to avoid Ut sail cloth. It is well to 
marring the surface by | | ee finish whatever treat- 
scratches in the wrong hm | y_s| ment the design is to 
place. The curve may 2% | A A * get before turning up the 
be made by drawing half } | | ends of the support. 
of it on a bit of paste- a | In the case of the one 
board, then folding it - <ccinimmmaiataiatiiam shown in the illustration 
over on itself and cut- the edges and the curved 
ting out the curve with emer > yap apr portion that turn up 
SCiSSOrs. 12. on the outside of the 


We now come to the 
decorating If de- 
sired, the supports may 
be perfectly plain polish- 
ed Or an 
cellent method is to go 
the 


metal. eXx- 


over whole surface 


support were given a 
hammered surface with 
3 a small, round-pointed 
z hammer. We then went 
over the whole piece 
with a scrap of soft 
leather and _ jeweler’s 





with a 
pointed 


mall round- 
hammer with 
light even blows, so that 
the slight indentations 
overlap, producing a 
pleasing and artistic 
craft effect. 

Those shown in the 
illustration, however, 
were etched. The design 


should be simple and 
the method is always 
the same Trace the 
design on the copper 
with ordinary carbon 
paper, or, better yet, 


draw it on lightly with a 
soft pencil. It should be 
remembered that the 
principle of etching is 
the eating away of the 
exposed copper by 
means of acid, leaving 
in relief that portion of 
the metal that was pro- 
tected from the action 
of the acid. In order to 
the surface we 
must paint it with some 
acid - resisting preparation. The simplest is 
asphaltum varnish, which may be made as 
required by dissolving powdered black‘asphal- 
tum in spirits of turpentine to a thin, creamy 
consistency. With this varnish paint in your 
design, using a soft- bristle artist’s brush. 
Make all the lines just a trifle stronger than the 
finished job should be, as the acid will under- 
cut a little. Flow on the varnish as thickly 
as possible, without blurring, and be careful 
not to leave thin or bare spots. When the 
design is all filled in, 
paint carefully all 


protect 


FAR-ASTHE BREEZE CAN: 
BEAR THE BILLOWS- FOAM, 
SVAVEY-OUR:EMPIRE; AND 
BEHOLD -OUR-HOM 





rouge, giving the surface 
the best polish possible. 
To bend down the ends 
at right angles, bolt the 


copper between two 
pieces of hard wood 
(Fig. 2), and with light 
blows gradually bend 


the ends to a right angle. 

The only remaining 
step is to color the cop- 
per. As it comes from 


having been polished, it 


nor pleasing. To darken 
the copper to a rich, 
tawny, reddish brown is 


quires much care. A 
gasoline torch such as 
painters use is the ideal 
method of applying heat 
to the copper. 
way that is handy will 
answer. 


THE COR SAIR_ 


» BYAIN-—~ 


the acid bath, and after | 


is a uniform brightness | 
which is neither artistic | 


a simple matter that re- | 


But any | 


Heat the metal | 


very slowly on the wrong | 


side and remove from 
the heat frequently, and let the temperature in 
the copper equalize. As the heat increases, 
the bright surface will cloud and darken until 
it is an even red-brown in color. When this 


point is reached put the metal at once on some- | 


thing cool. Go over the job with the rouge 
and polish up thé high lights, the tops of the 
lettering, ete. ‘To protect from tarnish warm 
the metal sufficiently to melt a few shavings of 
beeswax, which should be rubbed over the de- 
sign with a rag and polished. 





the rest of the cop- 
per that is not to be 
etched. Special care 
should: be — taken 
with the edges and 
the back of the sheet. 
After drying. the 
job is ready for 
etching. Put the 
copper in a shallow 
dish made of 
or china. Do not 
use a metal tray. 
Pour over the metal 
_ amixture of ordinary 
nitric acid three 
parts, and water one 
part. The best re 
sults are obtained by 
rocking the dish fre- 
quently. As the acid 
| attacks the metal, 


lass 


quantities of small 








The finished product 
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Originality in Dinner Cards 


How to make “* Something Different” 


By Jane Calhoun 


HE fashions in dinner cards and favors 

are as fickle as those in clothes, but the 
up-to-date hostess must keep up with them. 
She must even keep a step in advance if she is 
to gain or retain a reputation for originality. 

She may seek her inspiration where she 
will, either in the individual fads and fancies 
of her guests or in the general interests of the 
moment, whether theatrical, musical, political, 
or purely sentimental. But the quicker she is 
to pluck original suggestions from either, the 
more unique her dinners will be. 

The Chantecler dinner has had its day, but 
suggestive drama did not begin and end with 
Chantecler, despite his strong convictions as 
to his own importance. The new drama of 
1912-13 is the Oriental drama, and that is full 
of decorative possibilities for the imaginative 
hostess. 

The artist who can paint her own cards will, 
as always, have the advantage of those who 
must seek the reali- 








squirrels, and roosters are to be found, made in: 
the same way. Each costs ten cents, and they 
are particularly appropriate for a child’s party 

Those who cannot find these birds and 
animals in the shops can cut them out of picture 
books or cards. The ever-convenient post- 
card will be found available. A single twenty- 
five-cent child’s picture book of birds will 
make an entire set of twelve, averaging onl) 
two-cents each. Moreover, the children can 
help cut them out and mount them, and that 
congenial task will delight their souls. 

The Noah’s Ark place card shown in the 
illustration was made from a rag book. The 
book at a cost of twenty-five cents gave a set 
of Noah’s Ark animals large enough for a 
child’s party. The centerpiece for this table 
was a-real Noah’s Ark, with wooden animals 
tumbling out of the roof and scattered over 
the cloth. This was a gift for the birthday 
boy, but later each child had an opportunity to 

draw a small wooden 


zation of their ideas ns tai os “} animal from a paste- 
in the*shops. The board ark with a 
artist who sells her tissue-paper roof. 
efforts to the shops 
may be trusted, how- HE Mother 
ever, to keep well Goose books 
abreast of the times. furnish a fascinating 
At present the | series of figures 
best place to find dear to a child’s 
Oriental place cards heart—Humpty 
is in the Oriental Dumpty; Mary, 
shops. Among  in- Mary, Quite Con- 
numerable conven- trary; Mother Hub- 
tional Fujiyama bard, etc. Of course 
cards one can find a | it is necessary to se- 
few fascinating little | lect the books from 
Japanese maidens > the “cutting - out 
waving parasols and x . : . standpoint,” but 
fans. They have the A quaint tissue-paper tree is this one many of them are 
new cut-out edges _ = RS utilizable. The sim- 


and some detail in 

the foreground projects, as in the card illus- 
trated. The top of this quaint little tree is 
made of tissue-paper cut in such a way that 
when the card is in use it may be pulled out 
and fastened at the back, making the top of 
the tree round instead of flat. In some of 
them a parasol may be pulled out in the same 
realistic manner. 

It is not necessary to find the place cards 
themselves. The smallest Japanese prints 
offer unlimited possibilities to the clever 
woman with little artistic talent. 


HE card with four straight edges is seldom 
used now, so that the simple expedient of 
pasting the prints on cards in toto, while pos- 
sible, is not interesting. It is better to select 
prints from which figures may be cut. These 
should then be mounted on thin bristol board 
and attached to the side or top of the rectangu- 
lar name card. If the tiny prints cannot be 
found, Japanese post-cards will answer the 
purpose. If the prints with the brown back- 
ground are used, the card, as a whole, will 
probably be improved if the card upon which 
the name is to be written is tinted like the print. 
A certain type of picture post-card, the one, 
in fact, least utiliz- 
able as a means of 
correspondence, of- 
fers many sugges- 
tions to the open- 
minded _ place-card 
maker, with her 
ready scissors and 
paste pot. There is 
a set of quaint little 


pler ones are more 
decorative than the more elaborate. 

While we are on the subject of Mother 
Goose we must not forget to mention the 
painted wooden Mother Goose figures used as 
favors. They are crude, but effective, and 
cost one dollar each. The Humpty Dumpty 
of this collection would win any one’s heart. 
He is represented both before and after his 
fatal fall. Any small boy who has amused him- 
self solving picture puzzles could make these 
figures after the pictures cut from a picture 
book are mounted on the thin wood for him. 

The paper-doll idea for place cards or favors 
is not a new one, but it is always good, whether 
for children or grown-ups. The newest dolls 
are those suggested by the latest fashions, the 
narrow, befrilled ladies, but the quaintest ones 
are those dressed in crinoline with huge 
flaring ruffled skirts and old-fashioned bonnets. 
One sees these painted on cards or dressed in 
the actual materials, and all are charming. 

The old-fashioned band-box card with a 
bonnet peeping out at the top harmonizes with 
these dolls. The boxes are painted to look as 
if they were covered wth old-fashioned wall 
paper, a slit is made in the top into which the 
bonnet (cut and painted separately) is tucked, 
and this in turn is 
surrounded by a 
loose piece of tissue- 
paper with a corner 
| or two sticking out, 
| giving a very realis- 
| tic effect. 

There is a trend 
| toward realism in all 
the cards this year. 

| 





Dutch figures that These band - boxes, 
seem made for the for instance, when 
purpose, a set of attached to the end 


Christy girls that is 
charming, and some 
fascinating animals 
only waiting to top 
a series of dinner 


Stands "for 





of a place card are 
attached only at the 
lower edge, so that 
while the card itself 
lies flat, these may 
be raised erect. Ar- 











cards appropriate for 
men or children. . 
When these cards | A simple 
are made,a pieceoh &———______—- 
pasteboard that can 
be bent out to serve the purpose of a standard 
should be fastened to the back. Cards that 
lie flat in the easy old-fashioned way are no 
longer the thing. They must either stand up 
or be slit in such a way that they will fit 
over the edge of a wine or water glass. 
The cards that slip over the edges of the 





e 
glasses are particularly decorative on a table. 
There are baskets of flowers, garlands of 


flowers, single flowers, flower-laden parasols, 
fans, hats, ete. Carrying out the color 
scheme of the center of the table, they are 
charming—a large basket of daffodils, for 
instance, in the center of the table and tiny 
place-card baskets of the same flowers perched 
on the edges of the glasses. 

There is a fascinating collection of birds 
made to perch on the edges of glasses with 
cards hanging from their bills. Among others 
in the collection are parrots, robins, canaries, 
etc. These, although made of paper, remind 
one of the little celluloid canaries that are 


| used for the same purpose. Teddy bears, 


Noah’s Ark place card 


ranged in the same 
way are flower pots 
containing rose trees, 
baskets of flowers,etc. 

The same band-box idea is carried out more 
realistically still in diminutive boxes con- 
taining equally diminutive hats. These are 
particularly appropriate for Easter. 

A simple way to make place cards appro- 
priate for the different festivities of the year 
is to use the paster labels of the same order 
as the Christmas labels we all use. 

One can get a braid made out of tissue- 
paper with which dainty little baskets and 
hats may be woven. Trimmed with small 
flowers also made of the tissue, they make 
attractive cases for nuts or candies. The 
larger ones made in the same way of coarser 
braid, filled with natural flowers, make equally 
attractive centerpieces for tables. 

It is as important to make place cards and 
favors harmonize with the color scheme as it is 
to make them original. 

Moreover, the more feeling they show for 
the particular tastes and interests of the 
group of guests for whom they are intended, 
the more successful they will be. 
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Giving a Chinese Tea 


in America 


(Continued from page 199) 

in rounds about the size of a small saucer. 
Fill with following, leaving about half an 
inch of paste all around, and brush that 
with the white of egg and place another 
piece of paste on the top and press the two 
together, forming a rounded edge. Bake 
fifty minutes in a slow oven, then remove 
the outer flake, leaving the cake a snow- 
white. Can be decorated with a yellow 
moon in the center made from citron peel 
or painted with fruit coloring. 

To make the filling add to the two cups of 
lychee nuts stoned and mashed, one and a 
half cups of sugar, one-half cup of crystallized 
limes, and one teaspoonful of mixed spices. 
Mix all well together and fill tarts. 

The other filling is prepared as follows: 
cut in small. pieces a quarter of a pound of 
beef fat, add one cup of chopped dates, one 
cup of preserved pineapple, a quarter of a 
cup of blanched almonds. Add one and a 
half cups of sugar and a teaspoonful of 
mixed spices. Mix well. 

Almond Cake 

2 cups of rice flour. 

1 cup of almond oil. 

¥, cup of chopped almonds. 

114 cups of powdered sugar. 

2 eggs. 


Mix two cups of rice flour, one and a 
half cups of powdered sugar, and half a 
cup of blanched almonds, chopped very 
fine. When thoroughly mixed work in the 
almond oil. Moisten with two beaten eggs. 
Use no water. If too stiff, use another egg. 
Roll about a quarter of an inch thick and 
cut in fanciful shapes. Place half an 
almond in the center and bake one hour in 
a moderate oven. These cakes will keep a 
long time if kept in a tin box. 


Gum Lu (Gold Cakes) 
114 cups of rice flour. 4 
1 cup of honey. 
14 cup of chopped mixed nuts. 
2 teaspoonfuls of goose fat. 
2 yolks of eggs. 
1 pinch of salt. 


To one and a half cups of rice flour add 
pinch of salt, work two teaspoonfuls of 
clarified goose fat into flour. Chop up 
about a quarter of a cup of mixed nuts very 
fine. Beat the yolks of two eggs and mix 
all together. Lastly, pour in one cup of 
raw dark honey. If it is too moist add 
more flour. Stir it for ten or fifteen 
minutes thoroughly, then pour in small cake 
pan with designs on as in illustration, oiling 
pans well. Bake two hours in a slow oven. 


What to Do When 
Baby Cries 


(Continued from page 198) 

the infant should cry immediately after 
being fed, or even within an hour of this 
time, or show other signs of hunger, such 
as greedily sucking his fingers, it would be 
quite wrong to allow him to cry immoder- 
ately. Either the child is not getting enough 
food, or it is not the right kind, causing 
indigestion and colic. In this case it is 
best to consult a physician. 

Many parents have decided objections to 
letting their babies cry for fear this will 
cause rupture. For the benefit of these 
let it be said that it is extremely doubtful 
if crying is ever the sole cause of this trouble. 
It is surprising that so many intelligent 
parents will accept this theory absolutely 
without question, considering the source 
from which it comes—usually nursemaids. 
There is a popular fallacy among this class, 
handed down from no one knows where, 
that the one and only thing that causes 
tupture is crying. The most common form 
of hernia is that of the umbilicus or navel; 
this is usually congenital, the baby having 
been born with the umbilical opening not 
closed, or the tissue at this point unusually 
thin and weak. An inguinal hernia is the 
next most common form, the membrane 
inclosing the bowels, at a point low down 
in the abdomen, not being able to stand much 
Strain. In both of these places, under un- 
usual pressure or distension, the opening 
or membrane gives way. Such cause of 
pressure may be straining from constipation, 
intestinal indigestion, or colic, from which 
the bowels become over-distended with gas; 
or violent coughing spells, such as babies 
have with whooping-cough. A child may 
cry, and cry hard, from either of these ail- 
ments; but it is the unnatural pressure, not 
the cry, that causes the rupture. The cry 
of a really sick child is not hard to discern, 
as it is always feeble, whining, and fretful, 
and more or less continuous. 


Pp 


| MARIANNA WHEELER writes for The Bazar 
every month instruction for mothers on disease 

Prevention—keeping baby well. Questions pertain- 

ing to the baby and the mother, like diet, care, and 
| hygiene, are cordially invited. Other questions on 
kindred subjects, which cannot be treated here, will be 
answered promptly. Inclose a stamped, self-addressed 
fnvelope. Send all letters to Marianna Wheeler, 
Harper’s Bazar, Franklin Square, New York City 
















| married the Ist of May. 
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I Did It 


By Bazar Readers 


HEN we moved into our home my hus- 
band supplied himself with a few good 
carpenter’s tools, and also a few plumber’s tools, 
such as a torch, pipe wrench, and plunger. 
He also had a supply of various sized nails on 
hand. Instead of letting a board that had 
become loosened, or a step that had sagged, 
stay in that condition until a carpenter could 
be procured, he went at it and fixed it before 
it got too bad for an amateur to repair. 

We have saved many plumbers’ bills, of 
fifty cents an hour, by using a plunger to dis- 
lodge the stoppage in a pipe or by thawing out 
a frozen pipe with a torch. 

Boong, Iowa. M. R. 


Burnt Pots and Pans 
HE cleaning of a burnt cooking utensil 
no longer has terrors for me. My de- 
liverance came through a new Slavish maid, 
engaged in a coal camp. I had a granite- 
ware pan so badly burnt that I dreaded to 
give it to her, fearing an instant strike. She 
smiled, then put into it a teaspoonful or two 
of baking soda, covered the dish, after filling 
it with water, and let it boil for half an hour. 
The burnt stuff flaked off, leaving the pan 
clean and wholly uninjured. 
JAMUL, CALIFORNIA. H. K. 


Making One’s Neckwear 

LATELY bought a jabot of white pleated 

net that had an edge about two inches wide 
of rosy lavender net. I paid for it one dollar 
and a half. I have since found that I can 
buy a wide, fine white net at much less expense, 
and with a small pleating-machine make a 
number of frills for what I paid for one. 

The colored edge which we cannot buy, and 
which is so attractive, I dye myself either 
lavender, blue, or green. These frills and 
jabots are charming with wash silk or flannel 
waists having a stripe the same color as the 
edge of frill. 

Rocuester, New York. E. E. S. 


Economical Dressing 

ANUARY is the best time to buy white 

shirtwaists, nightdresses, and mus‘in un- 
derwear. I buy chiefly plain wash waists, 
madras and shrunk cotton being more service- 
able than Iinen, instead of elaborate, perishable 
ones. Plain waists and plain tailored suits are 
never conspicuously out of style, so I avoid 
extreme styles, striking colors, or much trim- 
ming. I do not buy too early in the season, as 
prices and styles are more reasonable later. 
Skirts are never so long as to wear off or be 
unsanitary, and I use care in hanging coats 
and skirts. 

I use raincoat, umbrella, and rubbers to 
protect clothing in storms, keeping a cheap 
umbrella and rubbers at home and at business. 
Shoes may be soled and rubbers mended at 
heels and last as long as before. I buy good 
things, as “he pays more who pays less.” 

Gowanpba, New YorK. ; ee ae A 


Doing One’s Own Housework 
INDING it an utter impossibility to keep 
within a generous allowance, I set my wits 
to work to find a remedy. ‘ 
My maid at six dollars a week was to be 
Could I possibly do 
the work? I was strong, could play golf, bowl, 
row, dance, ete. Why not try housework and 
make it a pleasure? So I covered my kitchen 
floor with good matting and placed wash rugs 
here and there as needed. The kitchen table 
and window-sills I covered with pure white 
oilcloth. For my dining-table I discarded 
tablecloths and use the pretty embroidered 
paper centerpieces and doilies. They, with 
my perpetual bowl of fresh flowers, make a 
cool-looking table. All this cuts down my 
washing, so that my laundry bill is very small. 
I like to have my evenings with my husband 
and son;. so I never wash dishes at night, but 
in the dewy morning, about half-past five, I 
don rubber gloves and oilcloth apron and have 
everything tidy before breakfast. I have the 
janitor wash windows when it becomes neces- 
sary. All the other cleaning I do myself with 
a dustless mop and a vacuum cleaner. While 
we eat the best there is in the market, our 
household bills have decreased one-third. On 
the other hand, I am not becoming a mere 
household drudge. I have a friend who often 
whirls me out to the park in her electric. I 
don’t refuse afternoon bridge parties. I also 


have more time to take an interest in my son’s 
studies, read more than ever, and we all take 
part in the sime amusements as of yore. As I 
get more and more ahead I shall have all sorts 
of electrical devices to save labor and make the 
family of three comfortable. 
Cuicago, ILurNots. 


For Waffle Irons 


VERY successful teacher of cooking gave 

this valuable suggestion to her class: 

To grease your waffle irons so that the waffle 

will never stick, always use a clean, new paint 
brush dipped in fat. 

CHEYENNE, WYOMING. J. M. G. 


M. M. B. 


Gloves for Trains 
O me and my commuting friends this 
idea has proven of inestimable value: 
When having to take a dirty train trip in 
going to a reception, matinee, or evening func- 
tion, I am able to appear in immaculate white 


“kid gloves by wearing a pair of short, thin, 


white silk gloves over my kid ones. 

The silk gloves appear like kid when placed 
over the kid ones. 

Dosss Ferry, New York. E. N. C. 


For Sunday Afternoon 


MONG the knotty problems to be solved 

by intelligent home discipline is the dis- 
position made of cold, dreary Sunday after- 
noons. I tried the following plan: From the 
papers and magazines I cut out little stories, 
poems, incidents, and pictures most interesting 
to children. Some of the advertisements are 
really beautiful pictures. In every city there 
are children’s hospitals and many children’s 
homes where agreeable diversions are gladly 
welcomed. Let the more favored children in 
our homes make scrap-books from the material 
we have saved for the children of these homes. 
If library or tube paste is used the work can 
be neatly done. Our own children will be 
entertained during the long afternoon. The 
older children can plan and direct the work. 

WATERFORD, VIRGINIA. a 8 


A New Soup Stock 
EW housekeepers know that the water 
in which corned beef has been boiled 
makes delicious soup. After having changed 
the water three or four times, as one does in 
cooking corned beef, save the last water. 








This is sometimes very salty, but a can of | 


tomatoes will take up the excess salt, and an 
onion or other vegetable added, with only 
pepper to season it, makes a good soup. I 
find this an economical dish, as otherwise the 
water is thrown away, and at the present 
price of meats, even a soup bone is worth 
saving. Corned beef is more tender and has a 
more delicate flavor if it is put back into the 
kettle with the last water in which it has been 
cooked, and left over night. After this it 
makes a delicious cold meat. 

New York. M. H. 


For Car Sickness 
LL of my life I have been troubled with 
car sickness. Many a pleasure trip have 
I foregone because of this distressing tendency. 
But I have found a remedy. 

Before starting on a journey I supply myself 
with a generous amount of chipped dried beef. 
As soon as I am seated on the car I put a small 
piece in my mouth, chewing it occasionally. 
Sometimes I have to use quite a lot of it; at 
other times just a few pieces are sufficient. 
The beef supplies the place of food, so I never 
take any other nourishment while traveling. 
I have been told that salted peanuts or salted 
popcorn will answer the same purpose; but 
I have never tried them. 

I have known a few people to use the pure 
juice of an orange or lemon, and it gave them 
immediate relief. But acids always made me 
hungry, and just as soon as I took any nourish- 
ment I was again seized with that deathly 
nausea. 

ScoOTTSVILLE, ARKANSAS. S. B. 

HERE is always a way, and Bazar readers are 

invited to send helpful hints concerning house- 
hold problems, the kitchen, the nursery, sewing, or 
marketing. A dollar will be paid for any new idea 
accepted, but no letters can be returned, and those not 
used will be destroyed. Write brief letters, like 
those printed here, written on one side of the paper 
only, and always address them to “Way to Do 
It,” Harper’s Bazar, Franklin Square, New York City 








| You Are as Old as You Leok 


_ “Why is not the skin of your face as fair and 
| firm as that of your body? If you look older than 


you are, it is because you 
you should to help nature. 


are not doing what 
My exercises in 


‘Physical Culture 
for the Face 


do for the face what my exercises for the body 
have done for the health and figures of 60,000 
women, Results are quick and marvelous. In 
six to ten minutes a day you can do more with 
these exercises at home than massage will ac- 
complish in an hour a day in a beauty parlor.” 
—Susanna Cocroft. 
Miss Cocroft, after years of experience, has prepared the 
instructions for this course, including also the care of the 
fair, Eyes, Nands and Feet, 
Wrinkles Flabby, Thin Neck 
Double Chins Crow’s Feet 
Tired Eyes Pimples Thin, Oily Uair 
Pouches Under Eyes Sagging Faeial Museles 
Tender, Inflamed Feet 





Sallow, Freekled Skin 
Dandraff 








and many other blemishes are relieved and overcome. The 
expression is invigorated, the skin cleared, the hair made 
glossy, more abundant, the eyes stronger and brighter, the 
feet comfortable, hands smooth. Our pupils leok 10 years 
younger after our course, Write for F & EE booklet today. 


| Grace-Mildred Culture Course 
| 624 S. Michigan Ave., Dept. 4, CHICAGO 


musctes of YOUR FACE 











Unexercised Muscles Exercised Musctes 


AndRestoreYouthful Expression andBeauty 


When the skin and muscles of the face lose their 
elasticity, the face sags all out of shape, nose to mouth 
lines, lines about eyes, mouth and forehead, and double 
chin appear, and tissues become flabby. The skin of 
the neck looks withered and yellow and deep lines form. 


My system of facial exercises, by restoring elasticity tothe skin 


and muscles, retnoves and prevents these marks of age. It is 
equally valuable for too thin or too plump face or neck. Massage, 
vibratory, electrical and other external treatments cannot exercise 


even the superficial muscles well and they cannot exercise the 
deeper muscles at all. These deep muscles must be exercised to 
restore or preserve youthful appearance. 


My new booklet ‘‘ Facial Exercise *' fully describes my system. 
It tells how young women may enhance and preserve and how 
mature women may restore facial charm. 
fi Write for my book today—F REE, 


Dept. H 4, 


ABLACH 


No one is too old te 
benefit. 


KATHRYN MURRAY, 417 S. Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 





Face Powper 
NATURE SPEAKS 


as Spring advances and brings promise of new life 
and recreation. LABLACHE tells women every- 
where how to keep that fair complexion and the 
velvety smoothness of youth. 
It preserves a fine com- 

plexion, restores one @ 
that has faded. 


Refuse Substitutes 

They may be dan- 
gerous. Flesh, White, 
Pink or Cream, 50c. 
a box of druggists or 
by mail. Over two 
million boxes sold 
annually. Send 10c. 
for a sample box. 


BEN. LEVY CO. 


French Perfumers, Dept. I 





















Instant Bunion Relief 
Prove It At My Expense 


Don't send me one cent—just let 
me prove it to you as I have done for 
e: others in the last six months. 

claim to have the most successful 

remedy for bunions ever made and 
want you to let me send you a treat- 
ment Free, entirely at my expense. I 
don’t care how many so-called cures, 
or shields on pee you ever tried with- 
don't care howdisgusted 





> and 

absolute confidence init that I am 
oing to_send you a treatment ab- 
solutely FREE. Itisa wonderful yet 
simple home remedy which relieves 
you almost instantly of the pain; it 
removes the cause of the bunion and 
thus the ugly deformity disappears— 
all this while you are wearing tighter 
shoes than ever. Just send your name 
and address and treatment will be sent 

you promptly in plain sealed envelope. 
FOOT REMEDY CO. 3518 W. 26th St. Chicago 











FACE AND 
permanently destroyed, 

uaranteed. Mme. 

ulian’s specific 
stood the test 38 years. 
Absolutely harmless. 
No electricity, poison, 
pain. Protected by law. 


MME. JULIAN, 16 West 47th St. 
Wew York City 


HUMAN HAIR (cninc..) 


to order, by expert hair- workers; parcel post, no extra 
charge. Combings made up. 

TANNERT HAIR EMPORIUM 
Putnam Ave. at Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


1 S TAMMER@) | 


Lesson explaining methods for Home Cure. 
Established 15 years. Reputation world-wide. 
G. A. LEWIS, .15 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 


ARMS 


















Send for my 200 ‘e book with Free Trial 























MENNEN’ 


“FOR MINE” 
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Borated 


‘Mennen’s fic. Powder 
keeps my skin in healthy condition, 
Sample Box for 4c, stamp. wn 


| GERHARD MENNEN CO Ww 
| Newark, N. J 


Trade Mark 





15 Days’ FREE Use 
























Piedmont i ten 
Southern Red Cedar Chest Factory 
makes ideal birthday or wedding cift. Prices 
Protects furs and woolens from m Freight 
mice, dnsi Write for il Prepaid 
ps igne in Piedmont Chests 
onl “Story of Red Cedar”. All 





postpaid, FREE ‘eye a. Write t 
Piedmont Red Cedar Chest Co. Dept.78 Statesville, N.C 
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The Complete Works of 
William 
Dray 
Huniuells 


ESSRS. HARPER & 
BROTHERS announce 
that the complete 
works of WILLIAM DEAN 
+ HOWELLS are now in course ¥ 


of preparation. 


The plan is to divide the 
work into groups of six volumes 


each. 


GROUP II. is now ready. 
I. My Literary Passions 
Criticism and Fiction 

- Il. A Hazard of New Fortunes + 


Il. London Films 
Certain Delightful English Towns 


IV. Landlord at Lion’s Head 





V. Literary Friends and Acquaintance 
NvE Literature and Life 


HARPER ‘ : 
BROTHERS Size of book 534x834 inches. 
Franklin SezareS 
New York City 
nisandmihaand -\ Dark green rep cloth. 


examinatior 


Sree, Group I., ¢ 3 Portraits and 







of the Complete Work f 

William Dean Howells. 7~ other Illus- 

If! do not care for the books 1 \ 7 

will return them in 5 days at your trations. ¥ 
expense. If I keep the book 

remit to you §1 a month unt the fat 

price, §12,! een paid, or send you w N 

in 30 days the cash price, $11.4 B ss 


















































































GROUP of Paris women who wish 

to remain unknown, as their com- 
munication was unsigned, have ad- 
dressed a letter to all the big dress- 
making houses praying them to cease 
launching so-called novelties and to 
return to simple forms and less-expen- 
sive materials. An unreasonable re- 
quest, it seems to me. Surely, if one 
is hone stly seeking simplicity, either in 
form or material, it is easily found in 
the big private houses and in the de- 
partment shops—a simplicity that em- 
braces the last word of the mode and is 
varied enough to suit all tastes. Why 
should these grumblers wish to deprive 
those whose taste turns to rich materi- 
als and complicated fashions from in- 
dulging in them? 

The increasing popularity of costume 
garments built on the general lines of 
the Russian blouse seems to promise 
their continuance through the summer 
season. This form is significantly 
conspicuous in the gowning on the 























Riviera, where always the definite notes for the coming 
season are sounded. The Russian-blouse costume of 
the finest of natural-colored linen batiste is embroidered 
on the finished garment with coarse Saint-Gall em- | 
broidery. The blouse closes at one side under a plain, 
straight, linen band; the sleeves, sewed without fullness | 
into a long armhole, are puffed a little where they join 
the embroidery at the elbows. The new half- belt 
effect—designed to reduce the apparent size of the 
comfortable large waist—is given by a strip of two- 
inch-wide black velvet ribbon, with slanted ends, 
passed through a long narrow buckle of white enamel. 
This black line reaches from side to side; across the | 
back the belt is made of the material of the gown, laid in 
small pleats. 

Another model is of fine broadcloth in an a 
shade of pale but insistent violet. The skirt closes 
front under cloth-covered buttons and is camel 
around the bottom and up each side of the front 
opening with a thick ruche of pleated silk. A similar 
ruching trims the short sleeves. A touch of cerise | 
satin, of a peculiar shade that harmonizes wonderfully 
with the violet, outlines a square yoke of embroidered 
cream-colored net, and the folded belt with fringed 
ends is of the same satin. 

Equally fit is a severely finished, tailored costume of 
soft white basket -cloth. A marked feature of this 
season is noted in the patch side pockets on the coat. 

The big ball buttons are of white pearl. The skirt is 
cut on straight, scant lines. 
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The bridal gown 
shown in the frontis- 
piece has a straight, 
narrow train hanging 
loose from the belt. 











This odd arrange- 
ment of inverted pleat 
and edges caught over 
with buttons is one of 
the most novel fea- 
tures of the suit on 
page 185. 





Two sash ends form 
a novel little basque 
effect at the back of 
this gown, shown on 
page 182. 





This gown, shown on 
fiage 181, has a train 
formed by a long sash 
end of straw-colored 


satin. 
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A flat-stitched tuck 
forms an_ attractive 
ripple at the back as at 
the front of this over- 
skirt on page 185. 


The side draperies 
are the markedly orig- 
inal feature of this 
dress.. The front is 
shown on page 183. 





Spring Gowns 


On page 184 will be 
found the front of this 
evening cloak of. black 
satin and gold - run 
tapestry. 


This dress of plaid 
silk has the overskirt 
draped up at the back. 


The front view is on 
page 182. 





The double skirt of 
this dress has.a definite 
fullness. at the back, 
where it is gathered to 
an odd little bodice 
belt. See page 183. 












ss HEN I was 
‘stouter I 
found that 


Kleinert’s Proper Shape 
DressShield gave me just 
the protection I wanted. 

“IT know exactly 
what shape shield to buy 
because I always consult 


Dress Shields 


C H A R T 


‘© It shows just the 
Kleinert’s Shield I need 
for each garment. 

** Do as I do. 

** Consult Kleinert’s 
Dress Shields chart at 
the Notion Counter.’’ 


You Can Weigh 


Exactly What 
You Should Weigh 


You can | know it, because 
I have reduced 25,000 wom- 
en and have built up as 
many more scientific- 
ally, naturally, without 
drugs, in the privacy of 
their own rooms; I can 
build up your vitality—at 
the same time I strengthen 
your heart action; can teach 
you how to breathe, to stand, 
walk and correct such ailments 
as nervousness, torpid liver, 
constipation, indigestion, etc. 
One pupil writes: ‘1 weigh 83 Ibs 
less and I have gained wonderfully 
in strength."’ 


PROPER 
SHAPE 








Another says; ** Last May I weighed 
100 Ibs., this May I weigh 126, an 
Oh! I feel so wed/."” 
Write today for my free booklet. 
SUSANNA COCROPT, Dept. 24 
624 Michigan Boul., Chicago 


Author of ** Growth in Silence,” “* Self-Sufficiency.”” ete 
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Here’s a ] 
Letter for Y OU 





























From Paris 


Beginning in this number, the Paris 
Letter Fashion Service of Harper’s 
Bazar is ready for its readers. It is 
sent at the last moment possible, and 
it contains, briefly and clearly, what 
you want to know about Paris clothes 
developments. The Bazar has Amer- 
ican fashions, too—and the beautiful 
Sheldon pictures. The Bazar is a 
good magazine to read every month 

HARPER’S BAZAR 
Franklin Square New York City 





















Quick Relief for Sufferers from 


UNIONS 


Fi Trial. Write today 
wher our 10 days free trial offer 
of the guaranteed 

FISCHER 
BUNION PROTECTOR 









on t 
if no reli 
ofshoes and if for right 
Gee Pest Pale oo iefs foot. 
THE FISCHER MFG. CO. 
106 Mayer Buliding 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





























Harper's : Bazar 


Planning One’s Clothes 


204 
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This will i) = ; 
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Answer 

Y our 
Pattern 
Questions 


Patterns of the fol- 
lowing garments, 
pictured in this April 
Bazar, are now ready. 


Pain MANNISH TAILORED SHIRTWAIST: 
No. 339. q 

New Box-PLeatep Suirtwaist: No. = 

Lace Guimpe: No. 024. 

ConvVERTIBLE Bouse: No. 379. 

SKIRT witH ADJUSTABLE TRAIN: No. 
458. 

Spe Bis-FrRoNt Buouse: No. 380 

New Four-core Skirt: No. 459. 

Surpuice Biouse: No. 381. 

Outinc BLovuse: No. 382 

Russian Biouse Coat: No. 252. 

Braipep OvER-BLOUSE: No. 026. 

Surpiice Over-BLouse: No. 025. 

Cup's Sirp-on Frock: No. 697. 

New Sprinec Coat: No. 253. 

Skirt with Srx Gores anp INseT 
Pieats: No. 460. 


SONS TENE 


New Embroidery 
Designs also are for 
sale, as follows: 


Luncu Crotu: No. 533. 
Rounp CENTERPIECE: No. 
Luncw Napkin: No. 535. 
Puate Dotty: No. 536. 
FinGer-Bow.L Dotty: No. 55 
Tumsier Dory: No. 538. 


IniT1AL LeTrer for stamping handker- 
chiefs, towels, napkins, ete. Any let- 
ter, in this style, in 15 sizes, perforated, 
with stamping powder, price, 10 cents. 
The sizes range from one-half inch to 
four inches in height. 





A FULL ALPHABET of each of the above 
styles, on one sheet. Transferred by 
rubbing only. Sizes, 134, 3 inches, 
and 1% inch in height. 
per sheet. 


Purchasers of patterns are especially 
cautioned to be sure to mention size of 
pattern required in ordering by mail. 
Remittance may be made in stamps, 
money order, postal note, or check. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
Franklin Square, New York City 
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Practical Patterns for eins 


HE bordered materials which 
are so much in the shops this 
spring need special handling— 
that is, one must select care- 
fully the patterns to use in cutting them. 
A straight lower edge to the skirt is neces- 
sary, and few skirt patterns have this. 

These bordered effects appear on all sorts 
of materials. It is not only the voiles, 
crepes, nets, and such thin stuffs. Heavier 
cottons are bordered with ratine, éponge, 
and snowflake-weave bands, and woolen 
materials for spring tailored suits have 
borders of different shades in satin or of 

rough weave on a smooth one. 

When a tailored suit is to be made of one 
of these banded cottons or woolens the 
problem is harder to solve than for a house 
dress, so we have made a pattern especially 
for such use. It is entirely appropriate for 
use with plain serges, etc., using braid for 
the trimming or entirely omitting the lines 
on coat and skirt. The lower part of the 
coat is cut in one with the back panel and 
front. The side forms of back and front are 
sewed together under the arm. The sleeves 
may be cut with the border at the lower 
edge in place of a cuff, or a cuff of the plain 
stuff may be used with a small band of the 
border appearing below it. 

In the skirt No. 460 the side panels only 
have the border, leaving the back and front 
plain. 

Patterns that are suitable for use with 
the thin bordered stuffs are illustrated in 
the pattern catalogue, which will be sent 
on request. No. 547 hasa skirt fitted above 
the border by long darts which run down 
from the belt. There are slight gathers 
across the back of the skirt, which are 
quite in keeping with the newest fashion. 
The bodice is a gal one with sur- 
plice drapery of the bordered material. 

Another good model issued last summer is 
made with groups of tucks to fit the skirt 
and waist. It is numbered 355 for the 
waist and 434 for the skirt. It has the 
loose elbow sleeve, hanging straight, with 
bordered edge, and pointed V-shape neck. 

Two smart new summer blouses are il- 
lustrated here. Either of these is suitable 
to use as — of a one-piece dress, joining 
skirt and blouse with a narrow belt. The 
surplice blouse No, 381 is very pretty for 
bordered materials, using the trimming 
band for the fronts of the blouse, the yoke, 
and cuffs. Embroidery or lace may be put 
on the front edges and cuffs of such a blouse 
when it is made of plain material and the 
yoke may be plain. This waist is especially 
good for wear over a separate guimpe. The 
flat yoke holds the fullness of the fronts 
securely at the top, and there is all the loose 
comfort of an unlined blouse without the 
careless appearance that so often goes with 
it. 

Blouse pattern No. 382 is particularly 
well suited to outing dresses, though for 
morning use at home it has many practical 
points. Made of linen or gingham like the 
skirt, with trimming of another color, it 
comple tes most satisfactorily a simple house 
frock. The low-cut collar and short sleeves 
are most comfortable for home wear. The 
underlaid pleat at each shoulder gives a 
comfortable fullness over the bust. 

A dress made by this blouse pattern and 
a good four-gore skirt model, using washable 
flannel or heavy linen, is the best kind of an 


— 


outing costume for a girl. Serge, too, is 
good for such a dress. 

Good skirt patterns to use with these 
blouses are the following: four-gore skirt, 
No. 439; six-gore skirt, No. 438; two-gore 
skirt, No. 437; two-gore skirt, with V- 
shaped panel in front, No. 436; lap-over 
skirt, No. 442; skirt with turned-back 
revers, No. 451. 

For Prana street suits the models of this 
spring are practically the same as last year. 
Patterns issued by The Bazar a year ago 
show no feature that makes them out of 
fashion, because they are conservative in 
style. 

Two good street suits published last 
spring, which are eminently suited for use 
for this year’s linen and homespun and 
serge suits are Nos. 236 and 426, and Nos. 
237 and 427. These will be found illus- 
trated on the third page of the catalogue. 
They have single-breasted coats and skirts 
which show slight variations from the se- 
verely simple gored skirts mentioned above. 
Coat No. 232 is double-breasted, and No. 
235 closes low with one button and has a 
long shawl collar. 

Good patterns for young girls are in the 
catalogue, too. The suit Nos. 238 and 432 
is a very good one for girls from 14 to 18 
years of age. The two suits illustrated in 
the pattern department of the January 
Bazar are good, too, for young girls es- 
pecially. A very smart little coat, No. 251, 
illustrated in that issue, is attractive for 
the spring and summer materials. 

For house dresses 352-430 is a most prac- 
tical model for voile, silk, pongee, or any 
other of the lovely spring frocks. The lit- 
tle jacket-blouse No. 353 and tucked skirt 
No. 431 are admirable for late spring and 
summer, and the sailor blouse No. 354, il- 
lustrated in the March Bazar, is just what 
every girl wants for her summer sports. 

With the one pattern No. 697 the mother 
of a small girl can make nearly all the little 
one’s frocks. This method has definite ad- 


saw 


Four ways of trimming a little 
girl’s slip. Pattern No. 697 
t Sizes, 2, 4, and 6 years 
Price, 10 cents 


Surplice Blouse No. 381 
Outing Blouse No. 382 
Sizes, small, medium, and 
large 
Price, 15 cents each 
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! wt New Spring ( 
Pam No. 253 
4 _ ™ Four-gore Sk 
Aga No. 460 
A a Sizes, small, 
~—_ dium, and larg 
Price, 15 cents 
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vantages, as follows: First, the mother buys 
a cheap remnant of gingham, or takes the 
good parts of a worn-out dress of her own. 
From this she cuts a simple little morn- 
ing slip like the one at the left of the group 
of four figures. She fits this and alters it 
until she has made it just right for her little 


girl, then she alters the pattern to match’ 


the slip and cuts out a pattern which will 
be more durable than the tissue-paper one. 
On this she marks all the perforations, and 
with a small scissors cuts them out. Be- 
side them she may write in pencil just w hat 
they mean—as, for instance, “cut on fold,” 

“shit . for trimming- -band,’ “button for 
belt,” “‘turn up hem,” etc. With this com- 
plete pattern she, is "ready to cut, without 
danger of mistake, as many little frocks 
as she wants. 

This simple shape is a good foundation 
for decoration. Lace and embroidery may 
be added, and pretty trimmings of plaids 
and plain colors on the simpler slips. 

If you are interested in making your own 
or your daughter’s dresses send to the Bazar 
for the pattern catalogue. It was made up 
last year, and from month to month new 
cuts have been added. A careful inspec- 
tion of the styles shown in it proves that 
not one of them is now out of style, even 
though some were issued a full year ago. 
A conservative style is always best for the 
woman who wishes her clothes to stay if 
fashion until they wear out. 
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Spring and Summer 








The Adaptable Wardrobe 


N some of the fashions of this season there 

are points which make it quite easy to 
use one dress for various occasions. This is 
in itself an economy, for it helps you to look 
well dressed with comparatively few gowns. 
When fashions change as quickly as they do 
in these days, not to have too many dresses 
saves a great deal of ‘‘ making over.” 

The design shown in patterns 379 and 458 
is an admirable instance of an adaptable 
gown. Here you have one that you. can 
wear short or long, high neck or low neck, 
indoors or outdoors, with only very slight 
changes. To begin with, the train is a 


separate piece that you can easily fasten on | 


when wanted. Then the kimono waist may 
be made separate from the outer bib piece 
and you can have several waists of different 
materials suitable to different occasions. 


soft, the best of all being satin charmeuse 


The main material of such a gown must | 


If you want a dress that will serve for an 
elaborate street dress, a reception dress, and 
an evening gown, make it by this design, 
using satin of a shade that is neither light 
nor dark, a light violet or mauve, a medium 
shade of blue or a soft green. For street 
use make your waist of chiffon or mar- 
quisette of the same shade as the satin. 
This waist may be worn over a satin founda- 


waist must also be arranged to hook at the 
top and bottom and must have a rather 
firm lining with a few bones to hold it in 
place. Instead of hooking at the belt, the 
lower part of the waist can be sewed to the 
skirt and the whole thing put on together 
over the separate blouses. If you want to 
use the gown with only one waist it can be 
made as a one-piece dress. 


















Bib Waist No. 380 
Skirt with Underlaid 
Pleats No. 450 
Sizes, small, medium, 
and large 
Price, 15 cents each 
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tion of the same color or a blouse of white or 


cream lace with a standing collar. Then 
you can have a waist for receptions that is 
somewhat more elaborate, an embroidered 
or beaded chiffon in a lighter shade than the 
satin, or one of white lace. As a reception 
dress, the train may be used or not, as you 
choose; a train always makes a gown a 
little more formal and you may want to 
wear it at one reception and not at another. 

For an evening or dinner gown the train 
should be worn, and the kimono waist made 
of either white lace or white beaded net. 
This waist should have short sleeves and be 
cut more or less low in the neck. In every 
case the lower part of the waist is made 
of the material of the skirt. 

It may at first sight seem a difficult 
matter to arrange a separate train, but this. 
is not so. The train hooks invisibly at the 
waist and in several places in the drapery 
at the sides. When the gown is to be used 
in different ways the lower part of the 








Three aspects of a 
Practical Convertible 
Gown 
Waist No. 379 
Skirt (with adjustable 
train) No. 458 
Sizes, small, medium, 
and large 
Price, 15 cents each | 




















New Russian Jacket 
No. 252 
Price, 15 cents 
Braided Over-blouse 
No. 026 
Price, 10 cents 
Surplice Over-blouse 
No. 025 
Price, 10 cents 
Sizes, small, medium, 
and large 


The little sleeveless over-blouses (pat- 
terns 025 and 026) are a new and very smart 
fashion that is the greatest ‘possible help 
toward making one dress do duty in several 
ways. If you have a coat-and-skirt suit 
this spring of any kind of material you 
can greatly increase its usefulness by having 
one of these little jackets. The one shown 
in pattern 025 auana be made of the suit 
material. If your suit is a serge or some 
similar material make the over-blouse of 
the serge with a border of satin. If the suit 
is of silk the over-blouse would be pretty 
with the border of chiffon. 

Such a jacket as this is particularly con- 
venient and comfortable in spring and 
summer, for it permits you to wear different 
waists, even wash waists, with your suit 
and still not have the informal appearance 
of a separate skirt and waist. In traveling 
it has a special value; you can put the 
jacket in your satchel and when you arrive 
at your destination and take off your coat 
it can be put on in a moment and give your 
dress a finished effect. For warm weather 
the over-blouse can be made of a thin cotton 
or silk voile of the same color as the suit. 

The other jacket (pattern 026) is a little 
more dressy and would be most appropriate 
made of embroidered silk or satin and worn 
over a lace waist. The silk must match in 
color the suit with which it is to be worn, 
but the suit material may be of any kind. 
With a woolen suit you could use any silk 
or,satin for the over-blouse and might have 
two waists, a lace one for dressy occasions 
and one of plain voile or cotton crépe for 
every day. Another good plan would be to 
have a voile waist that matches the suit 
and only wear the over-blouse when you 
expect to take off your coat. 

Separate coats have become very popu- 
lar and pattern 252 is.a particularly smart 
new design for a silk coat. As shown, it is 
of black-and-white-striped silk, but it can 
be made of any color. These coats are 
worn with a one-piece dress of an entirely 
different color. For instance, the dress 
shown in patterns 380 and 459 is of blue 
éponge, and it would be quite correct to 
wear the black-and-white silk coat with it; 
one of these striped coats is effective with 
any plain color. Black silk or dark blue 
can also be used for a coat like this. If you 
want to use such a coat for warm weather 
you can make it unlined. In this case all 
seams and edges‘must be carefully finished. 

The blue éponge dress (patterns 380 and 
459) is in itself adapted to both home and 
street wear without the slightest change. 
It would be equally correct to wear it in the 
street without a coat or with one. It will 
also make a very pretty home afternoon 
dress, or you will find it convenient for 
luncheon or card parties. 

Although éponge is the latest decree of 
fashion for such a gown as this, the patterns 
could just as well be used for silk, pongee, or 
linen. The design would be an exceedingly 
good one for a summer traveling dress of 
linen. 
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The Pneumatic Dress Form 

























will reproduce 

your exact figure 
| when inflated inside your 
fitted “waist-and-hip 
lining, and adjusted to skirt 
length. 














































































Pneu Form willstand for 
the dressmaker in your 
stead while you fill more agree- 
able engagements. Or it will 
stand for you while you ad- 
mire your new waist or gown 
and “see yourself as others 

see you.” s 


With Pneu Form you 
can “make over” skirts, |) 
waists and dresses without the ; 
dressmaker’s assislance or a i 
single try-on. Pneu Form p 
will stand for any member of i 
your family by simply wearing 
their fitted lining. : 
{4 


The box base holds it all. 
Weight ten pounds. 


Pneu Form is made to 
be pinned on. The pro- 
tected air chamber is made 
of non-elastic air proofed cloth 
and will last many years in any 
climate. 

? Write for booklet F-7 

re giving full description 

ik and prices 


The a 

- Pneumatic Form — 

5S Company 2 

557 Fifth Ave., eth Street 
New York City 


7670 Murray Hill 
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War Phone 









April 


As a Man Thinketh 
HE was a professor of the “research” type, 
and about the best known of the library 
habitues; also was he very absent-minded. 
One rainy day, leaving the library with his 
daughter, he realized he'd left his umbrella 
in the reading-room and went back for it. 
After waiting and waiting and waiting, the 
young woman went back for him. And _ she 
| found him digging through the card catalogue 
| looking for “Umbrella” under “U.” 
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Wanted—A quarter of a yard more 


| The Appropriate Thing 
| “Anp these,” said the jeweler’s assistant, 
| “are some new souvenir spoons we have just 
| got in, madam.” 

“Oh, ain’t those lovely!” cried Mrs. Neu- 
riche. “I'll take a dozen. My new French 
chef makes perfectly delicious souvenir.” 


Ethel’s 

A SourHerN mother was questioning her 
| little daughter in geography. 
| “Who was the first to go through the 
Straits of Magellan?” she asked. 

“Magellan, with his squadron,” quickly re- 
plied the child. 
| ‘What do you understand by his squadron, 
Ethel?” 

The question was not in the book, but Ethel 
was quite equal to the emergency. 

“Why, it’s one of those women that ain’t 
quite white, mother.” 


Guess 





Marie’s Explanation 

Two Washington youngsters were visiting 
their father’s country place in Virginia, when 
one of them observed: 

“Marie, I don’t see how cows can eat grass. 
Do you?” 

Marie gave the question appropriate con- 
sideration, and then replied: 

“*T suppose it’s like this: When the cows are 
young, the mother cow keeps saying to her 
children, ‘If you don’t eat grass you sha’n’t 
have any pie.” 


Poor Eliza 

Tne manager of an “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 
company was trying to induce the manager of 
a theater in a small town to give 
him, an engagement. 

**No,” said the manager of the 
theater, “I don’t think the 
people of this town can stand 
another ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ 
this season.” 

“But my company is strictly 


| up to date,” said the other. ‘“‘It 
is something new and dif- 
ferent.” 


“Well,” replied the manager, 
“T don’t believe there is any 
variation that we haven't had 
here at some time or other.” 

“Indeed there is!’ persisted 
| the other, “I do away with the 
| bloodhounts entircly, and have 
Eliza chased with an auto- 
mobile.” 


The Lid On 
Mrs. Starr returned from her 
first visit to the city. At the 
weekly club meeting one of the 
women asked her: 
“What did you think of the 


metropolis?” 


Mrs. Starr hesitated for a 
moment and then replied: 
“Tf didn’t see it; it wasn’t open while 


I was there.” 
Her Brother's Sister 
A LirrLe girl of seven was out having tea 
with a friend when a !ady visitor called and 
took some notice of her. 
“And have you any little sisters at home?” 
the lady asked. 
“No,” answered the child, and after a mo- 
ment added, thoughtfully, “‘but I have two 
| brothers at home—and they have a sister 
and I’m it.” 
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For the Bazar Family 














Smiles 


A Friend Indeed 
N RS. ADAMS, the young wife of a 
1 prominent surgeon, was about to give 
a bridge party and, needing some extra 
chairs, she consulted her husband, who ad- 
vised her to apply to one of the undertakers. 

She telephoned to the one recommended 
by her husband, and his reply quite horrified 
her: 

“Oh Mrs. Adams,” came: over the 
‘phone, “we will be very glad to let you have 
all the chairs you want at half 
price because the doctor gives 
us so much business.” 


yes, 


Sadly Changed 

A MAN who had spent twenty- 
five years in prison was recently 
released and shortly after was 
asked: 

““What change in the world 
was the greatest surprise to you 
when you returned to it?” 

“Well,” he said, “when I went 
to prison women were quite 
round. When I came out of 
prison I found they had be- 
come flat and oblong.” 


Her Reason 

Mrs. Warts had a maid who 
used to boil eggs very well by 
her master’s watch, but one 
day, as he could not lend it to 
her because it was under repair, 
she took the time from the 
kitchen clock, and the eggs came up nearly 
raw. 

“Why didn’t you take the three minutes 
from the clock as you do from the watch, 
Sarah?” asked the mistress. 

“Well, ma’am,” said the maid, “I thought 
that would be too much, as the hands are so 
much larger.” 


stuff 


Safe 

Younc Walter and his cousin were mak- 
ing a snow man out in the yard and each 
was intent on perfecting his own part of the 
anatomy of the figure. 

Suddenly Walter paused in a_ reflective 
mood. Then he looked up at his cousin, 
who was considerably larger than he, and 


inquired: 
“Frank, why do you blame all the very 
naughty things you do on_ your little 


brother?” 

“Why not?” quite cheerfully called back 
Frank. ‘* Mother he’s too small to 
punish.” 


says 


On the Level 


iT is not often that a schoolboy is so honest 
as a certain youngster in a Baltimore school, 
who had taken a prize for an exceptionally 
well-drawn map. 

After the examination, the teacher, a little 
doubtful, took the lad aside and questioned 
him: 

“Who helped you with this map, Henry?” 

“*Nobody, ma’am.” 


“Come, tell me the truth. Didn’t your 
brother help you?” 
*“No, ma’am; he did it all,” he said, 


candidly. 





The heavy hand of the oppressor 


Cause and Effect 

Tue Hunters are the affectionate and proud 
possessors of a-Mexican dog as seant of hair 
as a kid glove. One afternoon Mrs. Hunter 
was. waiting on the corner for her street car, 
and in her arms she carried the petted Mus- 
sette. 

Near her on the curb stood a French- 
man, who could not keep his eyes from the 
strange, shivering doggy. Finally, unable to 
restrain his curiosity an instant longer, he 
leaned forward and whispered, “Was the 
water too hot?” 


| occurs again.’ 


them. 











The Bazar’s 


EVERY reader is invited to send answers. 


if there are no correct complete lists. 
Harper’s Bazar, Franklin Square, New York 


HE request for original puzzles brought 

forth some splendid ones. Two winning 
ones are printed this month and the remainder 
will be considered for rewards with all that 
have come in since. The offer of two books 
for the best pusales is continued and I expect 
many novel and entertaining ones. 

Several friends say that they, too, have 
ideas in regard to series of puzzles or ingenious 
ones, and I shall be very glad to hear about 
Suggestions are always welcome. 

The illustrated puzzles this time bear some 
relation to a beautiful spring day and are easy 
to name.—THE PUzzLE MILLER. 


A Winged Charade 
To use my first on second third 
Would surely be a crime; 
I'd never first a child of mine, 
I’m sure, at any time. 
A second whole ’midst winter snows 
Some evening you may hear. 
I hope that you'll be kind to it 
And feed the little dear. 
NEW JERSEY. PRUDENCE. 


A Prize Puzzle 

(The names of fifteen states are ingen- 
iously woven into these sentences. A book 
is offered for the best solution of the puzzle.) 


The Statement 

Emma, in evening dress, was washing 
Tony’s hands (after Neva dashed paint 
upon them). A door opened suddenly, and 
who should come in but Mary. 

‘‘Land sakes!”’ she cried, ‘‘isn’t it exas- 
perating to stop for this? You ken tuck 
your boy in bed until after the party, 
though.” 

But Tony cried and said, ‘“‘No judge or 
giant or even an Indian all ready to kill me 
could make me hear the Christmas carol 
in a pair of pajamas.” 

Then said Emma: “Here, Ida, hold him 
and put a heap more soap on his hands. 
Oh dear, it seems to be a foregone conclusion 
that accidents must happen in the best- 
regulated families. I suppose now we will 
miss our important parts in the song. 
What will they do without us?” 

“Oh, I obtained permission to be late,” 
said Mary, “because I was sure something 
would occur to delay me. However, I aver 
months will pass before anything like this 


ILLINOIS. L. S. 


A Timely Acrostic 
The initials and finals of the three-letter 
cross words spell an article that brings joy, 
in possession, to many women’s hearts. 
1. Pertaining to a tide. 2. Past. 3. A 
heavenly body. 4. What that body often 
causes. 5. Before. 6. A groove. 


PENNSYLVANIA. c. B.S. 


A Prize Puzzle 

Which of (U.S.) is indicated in and by 
the clever wording of this little note? 
(A state[meant]}ment) 

Mr. A,—Books received in good order. 
Please forward bill so I can remit. 


Respectfully, 
I. 
WASHINGTON. D> Ge Fe 
ak 
\ —— 5S rx: a 4 
f 


A Fleet Animal 


Decapitations 
1. Behead separate and leave a portion. 
An incident and leave a small aperture. 
A wanderer and leave above. 4. A fruit 
)r girl’s name and leave to exist. 5. Shares 
and leave accomplishments. 6. A graceful 
tree and leave a curve. 7. A final decision 
and leave part of a hospital. 8. At no time 
and leave always. 9. To exalt and leave 
tardy. 

The beheaded letters spell the name of a 
modern invention. 

ILLINOIs. L. 


wn 


S. C. 


A Half Square 

1. One who has made known the unknown. 

2. To tinge with red. 

3. Not consecrated. 

4. A name expressive of grief. 

5. A. pleasant valley. 

6. A pen. 

7. A term used in Scotch songs, twin 
letters. 

8. The end of fun. 


CC Ge F: 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Puzzle Mill 


Incomplete lists of answers receive prizes 
Send all letters to ““The Puzzle Miller,” 
City, as early in the month as is possible. 


Prizes for April 

Three yearly subscriptions to Harper's 
Bazar for the three best lists of answers. 
dollars divided equally among the next fi: 
best. A book for best answer to the Hidde: 
States puzzle. A ‘yard of flowers’’ for firs! 
answer to A Timely Acrostic. Two beautiful 
books for thegbest two original puzzles sent thi 
month, 


The January Prize Winners 


Five 





The Three Subscriptions. —W. J. Kuhn, 


Pennsylvania; Morningstern, New 
Jersey; William Powell, Texas. 

The Cash Winners.—Mrs. S. W. Nicklin, 
E. J. Rodden, Pennsylvania;, Miss Dora 
Teevan, New York; Miss Louise Abbott, 
Maine; A. M. Fisher, Connecticut. 

The Calendars.—Daniel James, Mrs. F. 
L. Snow, Massachusetts; Mrs. Sarah 
Burlingame, Mrs. F. B. Orcutt, Michigan; 


A. B. Patrick, Illinois; Mrs. M. L. Van 
Derver, Maryland; Miss Addie Smith, 
Wisconsin; Miss Mabel Waite, Iowa; 


Mrs. A. O. Stuart, Canada; Mrs. G. P. 

West, Pennsylvania. 
The Books.—J. L. 

R. L. Edgar, Missouri. 
Picture.—Mrs. A. M. Littlefield, Maine. 
Books for Original Puzzles.—Joel H. Pile, 





District of Columbia; Miss Lillian Spencer, 


Illinois. 


-[00-<as + 





A Pet with Children 


Answers to February Grist 
A Southern State.—Florida. 
A State Charade.—Arizona. 
The Contrary Cupids.—If 


each 
walked around the hill in time they would 
meet and could exchange valentines. 


one 


February Diamond 


C 
BUD 
CUPID 
DI P 
D 
Numerical Enigma.—Look before you 
leap. 


Double Decapitations.—1. Upstart-start- 
art. 2. Cistern-stern-ern. 3. Escheat- 
cheat-eat. 4. Acclaim-claim-aim. 5. Esquire- 
quire-ire. 6. Replace-place-ace. 


February Half Square 
HATCHET 
AFRAI D 
TRIPE 
CAPE 
HIE 
ED 





Charade.—Valentine. ; 
Two States.—New Jersey and Indiana. 


A Student’s Charade 

My first’s an expression that ox-drivers 
sound; ae 

My second’s an oval, sometimes it is round; 

My third is a word that applies only to 


you; 
My fourth I declare that all mortals should 
do; 

My whole.is a task that in order to do 
You must do my foyrth. I’ve done it; 
have you? / : 
WASHINGTON. R. N. 


Enigma 
E 

Put yourself before this letter, 
Tell me what you see. 

If you think you can do better, 
Ask the Miller to agree. 

This in June, July we cherish, 
Many a March we hate it, though; 

Watch it, you will see it perish, 
Ere the sun doth southward go. 

CONNECTICUT. E. H.C. 


| 


{ 
Woolsey, Arkansas; 





























By ALBERT 
BIGELOW PAINE 


“This is not the biography of an 
author; it is the prose Odyssey of 
the American people; and it will 
continue to be read when half of 
Mark Twain’s writings are forgot- 
ten.” —The Nation. 

“No literary biography of the 
last half-century, not even Forster’s 
‘Life of Dickens,’ approaches in in- 
terest this of Mark Twain.”’—The 
London Truth. 

“A biography so full of the vital 
realities of American life that it is 
even now more important to read 
and understand it than it is toread 
and know any ‘standard history’ 
of the United States in print.”— 





i Octavo, Uniform Red Cloth, Trade Edition, 3 
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ition, 3 

t er 

(in a box), $14.50 
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ARNOLD BENNETT 


Gifted with unique powers of obser- 
vation and endowed with the most 
delightful sense of humor, Mr. 
Bennett has written a book of 
impressions which reads like a novel. 
Many Illustrations by Frank Craig. 

Crown Octavo, Cloth, $2.00 net 





George Washington 


By President WILSON 


A profusely illustrated biography of our first President by his distinguished 
fellow Virginian and successor. In the perspective of American history— 
a perspective clearer, perhaps, to this reader than to any other—the period 
treated is especially significant, being the establishment of the Republic 
on the firm basis of Constitutional law. 

32 Full-page Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2.00 net 





In the Courts of Memory 


By Madame L. de HEGERMANN-LINDENCRONE 


Intensely fascinating reminiscences of an American woman who was an 
appreciated guest at the Court of Napoleon III., and a resident of Paris for 
nine of the gay, brilliant years preceding the Commune. 

Few persons of her day have known so many of those whom the world has 


counted great. 
Illustrated. 8v0, Cloth, $2.00 net 


The Ways of the Planets 


By MARTHA EVANS MARTIN 
Author of “The Friendly Stars” 





An accurate but untechnical, interesting account of the planets and their 
movements, with easy and sure directions for finding them, identifying 
them, and following them in all their comings and goings through the year. 


. 


Scientific 
Auction | 
Bridge 


By E. V. SHEPARD 


“T have read all the books on Auc- 
tion Bridge. E.V.Shepard’s is the 
best of them all. I doubt if a better 
one will ever be written. The work 
is not based upon personal opinion, 
but is founded upon mathematical 
facts. No other writer has ever 
delved in the principles of the game 
to an equal extent. The results. as 
given through his simple rules are 
startlingly clear. Every player 
should own a copy of this work.”— 
ALE L. Rosinson, M.D., 
Vice-President, Knickerbocker Whist 


~ 16mo, Flexible Cloth, $1.00 net 


Har per’s 
Household 
Handbook 


AN EASY GUIDE TO 
WOMAN’S WORK 


This book tells how to take care of 
a house; how to keep it clean; how 
to mend; how to choose clothes and 
how to make them; how to buy food 
and keep it; how to take out spots; 
what to do if a child is burned or 
poisoned. All the hundred ques- 


. tions dealing with kitchen, attic, cel- 


lar, and nursery are answered in this 
guide for the housewife. 


16mo, Cloth, $1.00 net 





Motor- 
Boating 
For Boys 


By CHARLES G. DAVIS 


Written by an expert, this prac- 
tical handbook will be of immediate 
value to motor-boat owners of all 
ages. It not only explains the de- 
tails of the mechanism, installation, 
and operation of motors, tanks, 
carbureters, etc., but also sets forth 
the various chances for trouble, and 
the difficulties which may be en- 
countered, and shows how they are 
to be avoided or overcome. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 50 cents net 


Car 
Troubles 


Their Symptoms and Their Cure 


By HAROLD WHITING 
SLAUSON, M.E. 


All the various troubles which can 
happen to a car are here classified 
alphabetically, together with the 
remedies for them. The divisions 
are as follows: Clutch; Engine; 
Fuel; Ignition System; Lubricating 
System; Water-Cooling System. 


16mo, Cloth, 25 cents net 





A HISTORY 


OF THE 


AMERICAN 
PEOPLE 


(In Five Volumes) 


By WOODROW WILSON 


NLY those who have heard President Wilson speak can imagine 
faintly the brilliancy of his writings. It makes history living, it 


revivifies the past like a great drama, it paints in gorgeously colored 
words the epochs in our career, it is more fascinating than any novel. 


He tells the story of our people, of their struggles, their hopes, their 
progress. It is distinctly a human history, giving preference always 
to man rather than to documents, to deeds rather than to theories. 
It rivals the strongest fiction in point of rapid action, it is as dramatic 


as a play, and withal it has the accuracy acquired by a quarter of a 


It is a thoroughly entertaining book as well as a thoroughly useful one. 
century of scholarly research and painstaking study. 


It is, in fact, the same genial introduction to the planets as ‘The Friendly 
Stars” has proved to be to the stars. 
With Illustrations and Charts. 


ee ee ae 





Crown 8v0, $1.25 net In addition to the many maps, portraits, and rare 


prints, the work is rich in il- 
lustrations contributed by 
Howard Pyle, Frederic 
Remington, H.C. Christy, 

F. C. Yohn, and others 

of world-wide reputa- 
tion. 


To read the first 
page is to read the 
five volumes. 





HARPER & 
BROTHERS 
Franklin Square 
New York 


Gentlemen: Please send me, 
all charges prepaid, A HIS- 
TORY OF THE AMERICAN 
PEOPLE, Five Volumes, Cloth 

Binding, subject to ten days’ ap. 

proval, and also enter my subscrip. 

tion to HARPER'S MAGAZINE for 

one year, for which I inclose $1.00 

and agree to send you $1.00 a month 

until the total price, $12.00, is paid, 
if the books are accepted by me. 


WE NOW OFFER 


We will send you the entire set 
of five volumes, all charges pre- 
paid, on receipt of $1.00, and 
enter your name as a subscriber 
for HARPER’s MaGazine for 
one year, at no additional cost 
to you. If you do not like 
the books when they reach 
you, send them back at our 
expense and we will return 
the $1.00. If you do like them 
send us $1.00 every month for 
eleven months. 

P. S.—HARPER’s WEEKLY 
may be substituted for Har- 
PER’s MAGAZINE. 


For Singers, Actors and Public 
Speakers. With a Preface by 


Lyric Diction srr. wicks Pret 


By DORA DUTY JONES 
Author of “The Technique of Speech” 


The book was written to formulate on a scientific basis a reliable and 
effective method for the study of diction, by means of which speakers and 
singers may cultivate melodious speech tones, as well as correct articulation 
and enunciation. The book will be of invaluable service to all students of 
singing and public speaking. 

Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 net 


a HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK agausanz 


Harper & Brothers 
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Recipe for 
Salad Rolls 


2 cups milk, lukewarm 
1 compressed yeast cake 
1 teaspoon salt 
3 tablespoons sugar 
2 tablespoons melted 
butter 
5 cups sifted Gold Medal 
Flour. 
(Level measures) 
Pour milk in mixing 
bowl, dissolve yeast cake 
in same. Then add salt, 
sugar, butter and flour. 
Mix smooth, cover, put 
in warm place and allow to 
rise to double its volume. 


FOR 
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‘SHBURN-CROSB 


SALE BY ALL GROCERS 


BUY GOLD MEDAL FLOUR USE COUPON IN SACK AND SECURE ONE OF OUR COOK BOOKS 























Recipe for 
Salad Rolls 
(continued) 

Then knead and allow 
to rise thirty minutes. 
’ Then pull off bits of 
dough, fold and knead 
into rolls about 4% inch 
in thickness and 34 
inches in length, pointed. 

Place on buttered pan 
one inch apart, brush with 
melted butter and let it 
rise for one hour. 

Bake twelve to fifteen 
minutes. When baked, 
brush with melted butter. 
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